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Wf HILST the transaction which terminated ii> 
^ ^ the exile of Cicero was still in its eourse» 
CsBsar, although, by assuming the n^ilitaiy charac- 
ter, he had disqualified himself to tek6 any pwt in 
civil afikirs, had actually left th^ ei€y and embodkd 
his legions, yet he still remained in the suburbs of 
Rome, to observe tiie issue of that business, and to 
direct the conduct (^ his party. He thought him* 
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S THE PROGBESS AND TERMINATION [c. XX. 

self too much interested in tlie event to leave it en- 
tirely under the direction of Fpmpey, with whom 
his own connection was recent or precarious, and 
might be of short duration. He was inclined to 
ruin, if he could not gain, a person who, by his ta- 
lents and charaeter, was of sa much consequence to 
the parties who contended for power in the State. 
Having failed in the attempt which he made to gain 
him as a 4^ndant <^ ivmself* or to earry him as a 
part of his own retinue into Gaul, he secretly pro. 
moted the designs of Clodhu against him, and em- 
ployed his own retainers and friends to co-operate 
witii this furious TrSsgnc^ fU)^ he saw the purpose 
accomplished. 

The pTCMrine^ of whkh Cnsar had obtained the 
coamuud, eompreheaded, as has bcacn ehaervad, on- 
n of the two Gauli^ considerable 
ides of the Alps. The Cisdpine 
ned to Italy, extended to Lucca, 
1 one ^ide of the Apennines, asxd 
Ear frc^n Ariminum on the other, 
le whole temtpry fr^^ the Me- 
diterranean to ^ft RhiigftiMul^ Mei,i8|E^ vwslcopwn 
by the name of GauL A part of this tract, which 
vas bounded by th<» Rh^ot^ th^ mounta^ma of Aifr 
vei^pEte, tjbf Qant^i^e^ .ap4^ Pyranees, wasalready 
a E^lifian Fr«vi^(^ ipelinUifg, i(og«ther with Lac^p^ 
4pc:«tt4 DsupbJN* Vh*ti from i^ early s^bjectioij^ 
to the Komaan, l^fik (|ie oiutw, which it still rvifi^aa,, 
of Froven«)e. 

The reniain^ of the country was divided into 
three {Hrincipi^ pwrts, occupied by the A^iUani, the 
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Celtes, and the Belgas, natioos ji^nng iala^gp^g)^ 
establisfameiite and customs. The first diTision ex-^ 
tended from the J^renees to the Garonne ;. the S0» 
cond from the Garonne to the Seme ; and the third 
from thence to the Mense and the Scheld* 

In each of these tracts therje was a muUipHeitj 
of separate captons or iQdepeudent ccMnmunities^ of 
which Caesar had occasion to enumerate no less thaa 
four hundred. Even the smallest of these comnuir 
nities^ by his accounjki was broken into parH^ and 
jfoctions, who had their respective objects^ and were 
engaged in oppositiim and frequent contests. The 
People in general, were held in a state of depend- 
i^ce by two sepftrate orders of men» wfao^e cpndi- 
tioa and cl^u^acter may account for the manifoM 
divisions and animosities that took place in then* 
country. One ord^ was ecclesiasticid, compmed 
of the DruMs^ who, by their profession^ bad the 
kjeeping of such my^ries^ rad the perfc^maoce of 
such rites, as t¥ere then in use ; and, having over 
tliieir feUow-cit|zens the claim to a hierarchy, hud; 
among themselves, in the various pretensions to pre- 
ferment and rank in their own carder, continual wkh 
|ects of competition, jealousy and quarrels. 

The other division was entirely military, formed 
un^r leaders ^se principal di^actir^ote f«om ' 
the number of Uieir isurmed adherents, and who, thet^ 
£»re, vied among themselves in the multitude of th^ir 
retainers, or in t^e fbrce of their parties *• 

The country, we learn, in general, ii^as interspef- 
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4 THE PROORESS AND TERMINATION ' [c. XX. 

sed with what are called towns, and what were, in 
reaHty, nnie retreats, or places of strength. It a- 
bounded in corn and cattle, the resources of a nu- 
merous people ; armies were collected, and political 
assemblies were statedly^ or occasionally, called : 
but how the people were accommodated, or in what 
degree they were supplied with the ordinary produc- 
tions o£ mechanic or commercial arts, is no where 
described. 

In these partidtikf s, however, as they were pro- 
bably less skilful than the Italians, so they surpass- 
ed the Germans, to whom they yielded in the re- 
putation of valour } and they were now in reality on 
the eve of becoming a prey to the rapacity arid fero- 
city of the onci or to the ambition, refined pc^cy, 
and superior arts of the other. 

Among parties, who were already so numerous^ 
and likely to be divided indefinitely by family or 
personal jealousies, Ceesar was about to find the oc- 
casion, which he undoubtedly sought fbr^ of raisirig 
his reputation in war, of enriching himself and his 
dependents, and of forming an army enured to ser- 
vice, and attached to himself. While he was yet in 
Italy, he had intimation of a wonderful project form*- 
edby the Helv^tii, natives of the tratt which ex- 
tends fiom the Jura to the Alps, and of the valleys 
which divide those mountains, to quit their own 
country in: order to exchange it for a better settle- 
ment, in a less inclement region, on the lower akid 
more fertile plains of Gaul. 

They had taken, for this purpose, in every can- 
ton, an exact account of their own numbers, and 
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ipusterod no less than three hundred and £lftyi.^%lit 
thousand souls, of whom ninety^two thousand w^re 
warriorsr or men fit to hear arnis« To put this mul- 
titude in motion, a great apparatus of pi:0visions» of 
horses, and of carriages was necessary ; and they al- 
lotted no less than two years for thet prejmrations 
necessary to this undertaking. This time was now 
elapsed, and the swarm began to dislodge on the 
twenty-fifth of March of the year in which Cdssar 
was to take possession of his province. On recei- 
ving the alarm, he set out from Italy, and with hasty 
journeys arrived at Geneva, where, to prevent sur« 
prise, he broke down the bridge of the Rhone, and 
took other measures tQ preclude the access of stran? 
gers to his province. 

In tiiie me;an time, the Helvetians sent a pac^fie 
message, desiring, that they might be allowed to 
pass the Rh6ne, and giving ai^urances that they 
would abstain from every sort of hostility on their 
march through the Roman province. Caesar, in or- 
der to gain time^ affected to take their request into 
consideration, promised to give them an answer by 
the middle of April ; and in this m^mer amused 
them, while he assembled the legion that was dis*^ 
persed in different parts of the province, and order- 
ed new levies to be made with the greatest disp^ttch. 
At the same time, he fortified the banks of the river, 
from the Lake of Geneva, to the narrow pass * at 
which the Rh6ne enters between the Jura and the 
Vqache, and from thence running under diffi and 

- _ ■ ' ■ ■ , _ J 
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steep mountains, renders the access from Helvetia 
to Oaitl either impracticable or easily obstructed \ 
Being thus prepared for his defence, he, on the 
return of the Helvetian deputies, gave them for an- 
swer, That the Romans never allowed strang^s to 
pass through their country ; and that if nnj att^npt 



"• The tnet of CiMar's lines at Genera, like that of Hannibal's passage of 
Ac Alpsy liasoceaaoned some e on trovt rsy among an<ifnaries. Hisownwwdi 
im Hie CbmMiUariea af%— ** A laai Tiemaniio^ qui in flym^ Bhodannm in* 
** flnity nd raontem Junm, qui fines Sequanorum ab Helyetiis diridit, millin 
** passuum deoem movem« murum, in altitudinem pedum sexdecem, fossamque 
** perdttdt.** HiIb line has been fimclfed bjr aomei and even lepiMcnted im 
ttiya and plan^ 4s Innring one end on the Leke at or near Nyon ; the other at 
Ihe foot <^ Mount Jura, near the Dole. But in assuming this tract, we must 
suppose Ciesar to have committed a great blunder In tweaking doim tiie bridge 
ef Genera in his own rear, bj whidi he was to have eommnnicatlon with the 
yfindAoe he was to deftody imd ttom which he was to draw his supplies. We 
must also orerlook erery circumstance of the attack afterwards made upon this 
iine, when ihe HdTetians, being refbsed a passage, came to force it* by fording 
ti»ii Btifttt^ er pswing in boa<a and infti» and tiylngto scale the banks wtee 
IpiMt inaccessible :•»-'' Helyetii, eajq»e dejecti, navibus junctis» ratibusque com- 
** pluribus factis ; alii, yadis Rhodani, qua minima altitude fluminis erat, non- 
** nunquam interdiu, saepius noctu, si penmmpere possentoonati, operis mnni* 
^ «leiie<el inililaB ttme mm et telia repvU, hoc oenato destitemnt.'* Theie 
c^Mumstances necessarily place the line to be attacked on the very banks of the 
Bhone, opposite to where the Helvetians approached it ; and as it was certainly 
unworthy of Caesar to be fencing imp assa Me rocks and precipices, the amount of 
his IfaiewaapiPbahiy no more than some brwiiwoAs, cast up lit {daces where 
the banks of the riTer, generally steep, were most accessible. And his words 
apply to this tract no less than to any other : it actually measures from the 
point et wldch the Rh^ issues fipom the Lake of Genem to the Jms near 
l*2elv«o» ab^t nineteen milM. 

As Caesar nerer lost sight of his interest in the city, nor ceased to consider 
how he was talked of there, it is probeble tiuit his Commentaries contain the 
feryacMmitstliatwewsientto be propagated at Rome ; and the better for Us 
imrposey that they left every one to conceive this nineteen mile fence of sixteen 
feet high, as continued without interruption from end to end. But the present 
cominler trusts he vrillbe approved in stating tiie foct, as it results from cir- 
cumstances without amlHguity or the chance of mistake. Vid. Caes. de Bell* 
CraU. lib* i* c. 8. 
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Were; mstd^ cm his ph)viikie, hcf 0ltt)ald refy^ it by 
force* Upon receiviog this answ^^ thd Hlelvetkhs^ 
thdugfa too lat«^ endedVotii'ed f lEi <^fett the i^asMg^ of 
the Uhbxiii and tAndt Repeated tt^ik^^^ eilb^ WhtU« 
the river WHs fordd^^ oi^ iflrhel^ it adttiitted the UM 
of rafts br of boaits, but "^etH r^rised ib etety at< 
tempt, and Wcfre itt last obliged to tunl to^ the rights 
where, bj the comtedt of the Seqnani, tbciir tiei^ 
bourne id that part of the ^ntitty^ ihey passed w& 
the Jiira into OauL 

Cflssar, probably not more farmed for the Satiety 
of his province, than desirous to render it a scene <^ 
action, determined to observe the migraticmt of thii 
enemy, and to seize the occasion they ftinrished him 
of forming his troops to service. For this purpose, 
he himself, in person, repassed the Alps, and without 
any regard to the limitations of his comtnisiion, which 
restricted his military ests^blishinNstit to three legions^ 
ordered additional levies, and wittitheibi'C^s he had 
assembled near Aquileia^ wtif^ried to his noirthertf 
province. In this ftiarch he ibet widi oppoi^itiOtt 
fVom the inhabitants of the mountains, who endear 
voured to obstrudt his way : bat he had traverser! 
the country of the Allobroges, and pfitased the Rh6nfe 
above its confluence with the Soane *, when he had 
inteliigetitie that the Helvetii, having detffcfd the 
passes of Jura, and marched though the coMritry of 
the Sequani, were arrived on the Soane; and although 
they had hithertb, agreeably to their stipulaltion» with 
the natives, abstained from hostflities, that they 

♦ Then the Arv. 
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tbrefttened the natioas kihabitii^ beyond this river 
with fire and sword. 

Upon iq[^licati<m made to him for protection £rom 
Uie natives inhabiting betwieen the Soane and the 
Ix>ire» this willing auxiliary continued his march ; 
an4 being inform^d^ that of the Helvetii» who had 
moveil in four divisions^ (this being the number of 
tjlieir cantpnsX the three first had already passed the 
Soaqe^ and that the fourth division bein^ to follow^ 
yet remained on the nearer bank of the river, he 
marched in the night with three legionst surprised 
this rear division ; and, having put many of them to 
the sword, forced the remainder to take refuge in the 
ne^hbouring woods. 

As soon as the main body of Qesar's army arrived 
yn the Soane, he constructed a bridge, and passed 
that i;iver in his way to the enemy. The Helvetians, 
sei^ble of their loss in the late action, and alarmed 
at php rapidity of his motions, he having executed in 
pne ^^ the pa^s^e of *a river which had detained 
them above twenty 4^ys, sent a deputation to treat 
witb the Roman Prpconsi;!, and to obtain, if possi- 
ble, his peirn^issAQn to execi|te tlieir project of a new 
settl^ent on amicable terms. They offered, in case 
they vere flowed to sit dQwn in quiet, to leave the 
cboiqe of the pb^^ to hin^seljf ; bidding him remem- 
ber, at th^ sapie time, that ^' the anps of the Helvetii 
5' had, on former occasion^ be^n felt by the Romans; 
M that the recent fate of a single canton taken by 
'^ siirprise ought not tp fiatter him^top much ; that 
" the Helvetians had learned from their fathers to 
f* rely more on valour than pn negociation or arti- 
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'* fice i but that they did not wish to have their pre- 
" sent migration signalised with any massacres^ nor 
" their new settlement stained with Roman blood.'* 
To this message Cassar rejlKed, *' That he could 
** recollect to have heard of insults which had been 
** offered to the Romans by their nation, ^nd to which 
they now probaUy alluded ; that he likewise had 
more recent provocations, which he knew how to 
resent i nevertheless, if they meant to comply with 
" his demand, to repair the injuries they had done 
** to the Allobroges * and to the Edui f, and to give 
** hostages for their future behaviour, that he was 
" willing to grant them peace/* 

Upon this r^ly the Helvj^tiao deputies withdrew, 
saying. That it was the practice of their countrymen 
to receive, not to give hostages ; and both armies 
moved on the following day: the Helvetians, in 
search of some quarter where they might settle with*, 
out interruption ; and Caesar, to observe their mo- 
tions, and to restrain them from plundering the coun*- 
try of his allies. Both continued on the same route 
during fifteen days, with no more than an interval of 
fivie or six miles between the fropt of the one army 
and the rear of the other. 

Op this march Caesar's cavalry, having rashly en- 
gaged themselves on unfavourable ground, received 
a check i and he himself, being obliged to follow the 
course of the Soane, by which he received his provi- 
sions, was likely to lose sight of the enemy, when 



* Inhabitants of what is now the territory of Geneva, and part of Savoji. 
t Occupying the country between the Soane and the Loire. 
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he had intelh*gence, that they had taken post lit the 
foot of a hill, about eight miles in his front, and 
seemed to have formed a resolution to receive him, 
in that position, if he^ould choose to attack them. 
Having examined the ground on which they were 
posted, and observing, that the height in their reair 
was not by nature inaccessible, nor sufficiently se- 
cured against him, he dispatched Labienus in the 
night at the head of two legions, with orders to pos- 
sess himself of the eminence, and to fall down from 
thence on the enemy's rear whenever he saw them 
attacked by himself in front Labienus accordingly 
got possession of the hill, while Cassar continued his 
march on the plain, to occupy the attention of the 
enemy and to attack them in front. But the pur- 
pose of this disposition was fhistrated by the misili^ 
formation of an officer of horse, who, being advan- 
ced before the army, reported, that the enemy still 
appeared on the height, and that Labienus probably 
had failed in his attempt to seize it. Cassar, discon- 
certed by this informsCtion, made a halt, in which he 
lost so much time as to give the eiiemy an opportu- 
nity to decamp and to retire in safety. He never* 
theless continued his pursuit for one day longer, and 
at night encamped about three miles in their rear. 
But being obliged, on the following day, to alter his 
route, in order to receive a supply of provisions, the 
enemy believed that he was retreating, and began td 
pursue in their turn. He halted on a rising ground 
to receive them, placed the new levies with his bag- 
gage on the heights, afid the choice of his army on 
the declivity towards the plain. Here the enemy 
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advancii^ to attadc him, after an obstinate ei^age- 
meaty which lasted from one in the afternoon tiH 
n^t» were dented with the slaughter of about two 
hundred thoussmd of their peoj^e ; and the rmnain* 
der, amounting to no more than one hundred and 
thir^ thousand souls, reduced to despair by the sense 
of their losses, and the want of subsistence, surren- 
dered at discretion. Caesar ordered them back into 
their own country, diarging the Allobroges to find 
them subsistence, until they should be id>le to pro- 
vide fv tiiemsdves. - The Boii, however, a part of 
thb unfortunate migratton, were received by the 
Edui, who^ to gain this accession of pe<^le, allotted 
part of their own lands to acomimodate these straa- 
gers*. 

At the end of this first operation of Cassar, while 
great part c^ the summer yet remained, another ser* 
vice on which to employ his army soon presetted 
itself. The nations who inhabited the banks of the 
Soane and the Loire, being sensible of the deliverance 
they had received from a storm, which, by the un- 
certainty of its direction, alarmed every quarter of 
Gaul, sent deputies to congratulate the Roman ge« 
neral on his late vict(»y, and to propose that they 
might hold, under his protection, a general conven- 
tion of all their states. The object of their meeting, 
as it soon after appeared, was to obtain some relief 
from the common oppression they underwent from 
the tjrranny of Ariovistus, a German chief, who^ 
when the Gauls were at war among themselves^ 
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had been invited as an auxiliary to one of the pv* 
tiesy and had obtained th^ victory for his allies; but 
took, for the reward of his services^ possession of 
one-third of their territory^ which he bestowed on his 
Own people, and assumed for himself the sovereignty 
of the whole. His force was daily augmented by the 
continual arrival of more emigrants from Germany j, 
so that, from fifteen thousand men, witl> whom this 
chief had at first arrived from Germany, his follow- 
ers had n^ultiplied to an hundred and twenty thou- 
sand. To accomipodate this numerous people, he 
had recently n^ade a djemand of another third of the 
territory of thp Sequani, and was ei^tendiqg his pos* 
sessions from the neighbourhood of thq Rhine to the 
Soane. Most of the nations on this tract had been 
obliged to submit to exactions made by these stran- 
gers, and tp give hostages for the x^vX^x payment 
of their (sontrilbution^. 

The unfortunate nations, who, by trusting to the 
protection of a barbarous prince, had exposed them- 
selves to this caJapiity, now applied for relief to an^ 
othpr power, who$e pretensions iq the end were like^ 
ly to be equally dangerous to thpir freedom. Sensif 
ble of the hazard to which they exposed their hosta- 
ges by entering into any open concert against the 
Germans, they made their application to C^sar in 
secret, and found him sufficiently willing to embrace 
every opportunity of rendering his province a theatre 
of action to bis aripy, and of renown to hiniself. 
He sent without delay a mes3age to Ariovistup, de- 
dring to have a conference with him on affairs that 
concerned the general interests of Gaul. This haugh- 
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ty chiefbun replied with disdain, ^* That if the Ro- 
man general meant to have an interview with 
him, his place of residence was known ; that he 
^' neither could trust himself in the quarters of Co^ 
sar without a proper escort, nor would h6 sub- 
ject himself to the expense of assembling an army, 
merely for the sati0faction of a conference with 
« him." 

Caesar renewed the message, with an express re- 
quisition that the hostages of the Edui should be 
restored ; that Aiiovistus should abstain from hos- 
tilities against this people, or agaidst any other ally 
of the Romans ; and that he should not suffer any 
more of his countrymen to pass the Rhine. 

To this message Ariovistus replied. That he had 
conquered the possessions which he held in Gaul, 
and that he knew of no power who had a right to 
direct him in the use of his conquests ; that whoever 
attacked him should do so at his peril ; and that 
Caesar, if he thought prefer, might try the spirit of 
his people ; they were ready to receive him, and 
had not for fourteen years slept under any roof. 

Caesar, not to seem backward in accepting this 
challenge, and in compliance with a maxim which 
he often observed with success. That his blows shoufd 
anticipate his threats, and outrun the espeatations of 
his enemy, advanced upon the Germans before they 
could think him in condition to act against them. 
For this puipose, without communicating his design 
to any person of his own army, he repassed the 
Soane, and ascended by the course of th6 Douse to 
Vesontio, now Besan5on, a plade of strength, which 
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he understood Ariovistus meant to 8eize» and em- 
ploy as the principal resort of his forces. 

Here, for the first time^ his intention (^ making 
war on the Grermans began to be suspected in his 
own army ; and the legions, taking their account of 
the strength and ferocity of that enemy from the re- 
port of the Gaulish auxiliaries, were greatly alarmed. 
Many citizens of distinction, who had crowded to 
the standard of Cassar, as to a place of victory and 
honour, now, under various pretences, applied for 
leave to retire. ^Their examjJe spread a kind (^ 
panic in the army, and both officers and men mut- 
tered their resolution not to obey, if they should be 
ordered \kpon what they were pleased to con^der as 
a service so unreasonable and wild. 

Caesar, being thus called upon to exert that uur 
daunted courage and ma^terly eloquence* by which 
be was distinguished cm many occasions, assembled 
all the officers of his arqay, and reprimanded them 
for attemptii^ to penetrate the designs of their ge^ 
neral, or for pretending to question the pn^niety of 
his motions. Tlie matter in dispute with Ariovistus^ 
he said, might be terminated in an smiicable man- 
ner. This chieftain had very lately made advances 
of friendship to the Romans, had been favourably 
received, and there was no reas(m to believe th£^ 
he would now wantonly provoke their resentment 
*^ But if he should, of whom are you afraid ? Of a 
*^ wretched remnant of the Cimbri or Teutones, al- 
ready vanquished by Marius ? Of a people con- 
fessedly inferior to the Helvetians, whcmi you have 
** subdued? But some ofyou, lam toldy in order to 
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" disguise your own fears under the lactation of 
'* wisdom, talk of difficulties in the ways by which 
<< you are to pass, and of the want of provisions 
'^ which you are likely to suffer. 1 am not now to 
learn from such persons what I owe to my trusty 
nor to be told that an army must he supplied with 
provisions. But our allies are ready to supply uy 
in greater quantities than we can consume, and 
the very country We are to pass is covered with 
ripe corn* As for the roads, you shall speedily 
see and judge of thenu I am little affected with 
'' what I hear of a des^ to abandon me in caee I 
persist in this expedition. Such insults, I know, 
have been offered to commandersi, who^ by their 
avarice, or by their miscarriages, had forfeited the 
regard or the confid^ice of their troops : what 
** will happen to me a little time will discover. I 
meant to have made a longer halt at this place, 
'^ but shall not defer giving you an opportunity to 
** show, whether r^ard to your duty, or the fear of 
** ^ apposed enemy, is to have the greatest ^ect 
^< W your minds. I mean to*morrow, at two in the 
^^ morning, to decamp, and shall proceed, if no other 
^^ part of the army should follow m^ with the tentb 
** legion alone.'' 

Thi3 qpeech had a very sudden effect. The tepth 
l^on, having been formerly distinguished by their 
general, felt this expression of confidence as an ad* 
ditional motive to deserve it, and sent a deputation 
of their officers to return their thanks. The whole 
army soon vied in excuses for their late jpiisbeha- 
viour, and in assurances of their resolution to support 
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their general in any service on which he might be 
pleased to employ them. He accordin^y decamped 
at the hour appointed; and making a circuit of forty 
milesy to avoid some difficulties which lay on the di- 
rect road, after a continual march of seven days, in 
which he was conducted by Divitiacus, a native of 
Gaul, he arrived within twenty^four miles of the 
German quarters. 

Upon this unexpected arrival, Ariovistus, in his 
turn, thought proper to desire a conference with 
Csesan He proposed that they should meet on horse- 
back, and be attended only by cavalry. In this part 
of his army, which was composed chiefly of Gaulish 
horse, Casar was weak. But, not to decline the pro- 
posal that was made to him, he mounted his sup- 
posed favourite legion on the horses of the Gauls, 
and with this escort came to the place appointed for 
the conference. 

It was an eminence in the midst of a spacious 
plain, about half-way between the two armies. The 
leaders, each attended by ten of his ofllcers, met at 
the top of the hill. Their escorts drew up on each 
side at the distance of two hundred yards. Caesar 
began the conference, by reminding Ariovistus of 
the honours recently bestowed upon him by the Ro- 
man Senate, who ordered hhn the usual presents, 
and gave him the title of king. " The Edui,'* he 
said, " were the allies of Rome ; they had formed 
•* this connection in the height of their prosperity, 
^* and when they were supposed to be at the head 
" of the Gaulish nations j that it was not the cus- 
** torn of Romans to let nations suffer by their alii- 
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'^ ai]€e» but to render it in every instaneet to the 
•* party who embraced it, a source of prosperity and 
** honourt He therefore renewed bia former requi* 
** siftion^ thiU; Arioviatua should not make wai* on 
*^ the Edut, or on any nation in alHai^<e with the 
** Roman People ; that he should remit the tribute 
he had imposed upon them, and release their bos-^ 
tages ; and, if he could not send back intp their 
own country such of the Germans as were already 
*^ on this side of the Rhine, that be should at least 
" prevesnt tte arrival pf any more frona that quar- 
" ter/* 

In ans¥^r to these pix^iitions, Ariovistus re-^ 
plied. That he had been invited into Gaul by ^he 
natives of this ccmntry ; that he had dqne them ser^ 
vices, and had exacted no o^qre than ai just retribu* 
tion ; that in the late quarrel betwixt them and him<i 
self, the Gauls had been the aggressors^ and had suf- 
fered no more than the usuid e^cts of defeat ; that, 
to indemnify him for his losses, they had subjected 
themsdves to a tax, and had given hostages for the 
r^^ar payment of it ** Am not I too^'' he said, 
by your own account, in alliance with the Ro^ 
mims ? Why should that alliance, which is a safe^ 
guard and an honour to every one else, be a loss 
^ and a misfortune to me ? Must I alone, to pre? 
" serve this alliance, resign the advantage of trea* 
" ties, and remit the payments that are due tp me ? 
'^ No ; let me rather be considered as an enemy than 
as an ally upon these conditions* My country- 
men have passed the Rhine, not to oppress the 
** Gauls, but to defend their own leader. If strain- 
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" gers are to be admitted here, the Germans, as the 
•' first occupiers, have a right prior to that of the 
" Romans. But we have each of us our province. 
** What do the armies of Rome on my territory ? 
" I disturb no possession of yours. Must I account 
** to you likewise for the use which I make of my 
•* own ?'* 

To this pointed reply Ariovistus subjoined a re- 
flection, which showed that he was not unacquaint- 
ed with the state of parties at Rome. " I know," he 
said, ^* that the Romans are not interested in this 
^^ quarrel, and that, by cutting you off, I should per- 
<^ form an acceptable service to many of your coun- 
*' trymen. But I shall take no part in your inter- 
<* nal divisions. Leave me^ make war where you 
<* please ; 1 shall not interpose in any matter which 
*• does not concern myself.** 

Caesar continued to plead the engagements which 
the Romans had contracted with msmy of the nations 
who now claimed their protection. ** If conquest 
" could give any right to possession,** he said, "we 
" are the first conquerors. We have long since sub- 
** dued the Arverni ; but it is not our practice to en- 
** slave every nation we vanquish, much less to for- 
" sake those we have once patronized.** While he 
yet spoke, the German horse had advanced, and even 
began to throw darts, which made it expedient for 
Caesar to break up the conference. He accordingly 
withdrew, giving strict orders to his people not to 
return the insults of the enemy. 

In a few days after this conference, the German 
chief proposed another personal interview, or, if that 
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were declined, desired that some person of con- 
fidence should be sent with whom he might treat. 
Being gratified in the second part of this alternative, - 
but intending no more by the request than a mere 
feint to lull his antagonist into some degree of se- 
curity^ he pretended to take ojflfence at the qudity 
of the persons who were-^ent to him, ordered them 
into custody, and on the ^ame day put his army in 
motion upon a real design, which showed that, bar- 
barian as he was, he understood the plan, as well 
-as the execution, of military operations. ^ Observing 
the quarter from which the Romans derived their 
^subsistence, he made a movement, by which he pass- 
ed their camp, took 4 strong post about eleven miles 
in their rear, and by this means intercepted their 
ordinary supply of provisions. 

Caesar for many days successively endeavoured, by 
forming on the plain between the two armies, to 
provoke the enemy to a battle ; but having failed in 
this purpose, was obliged to divide his army, and to 
place it in separate posts, which he fortified, in or- 
der to recover a communication with the country 
behind him. It was reported, that the Germans, al- 
though they had borne with great impatience the 
defiances which Caesar had given, were restrained 
from fighting by the predictions of their women, 
who foretold, that their own people would be de- 
feated, if they should hazard a general action before 
the change of the moon; but while they waited for 
this period, their warriors, notwithstanding the awe 
in which they stood of predictions, endeavoured to 
dislodge one of the divisions of Caesar's army, and 
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having failed in that attempt, were afterwards at^ 
tacked by the Romans in their camp, and defeated 
with great slaughter, Ariovistus himself, with the 
remains of his followers, fled to the Rhine, about 
fifty miles from the field of battle, passed that river 
in a small boat : while numbers of his people perish- 
ed in attempting to follow him, and the greater part 
of those who remained were overtaken, and put to 
the sword by the cavalry, which pressed on their 
rear. 

In this manner Caesar concluded his first cam* 
paign in Gaul, and laid the foundation of farther 
progress in that country, by stating himself as the 
protector of its native inhabit|tnts against the HeL 
vetii and the Germans, two powerful invaders who 
were likely to subdue them. He placed his army 
for the winter among the nations whom he had thus 
taken under his protection, and set out for Italy, 
under pretence of attending to the affiiirs of his pro- 
vince on that side of the Alps ; but more probably 
to be near the city, where he had many political in- 
terests at stake, friends to support, and enemies to 
oppose, in their canvas for the offices of State. His 
head quarters were fixed at Lucca, the nearest part 
of his province to Rome i and that place began to be 
frequented by numbers who were already of his 
party, or who desired to be admitted into it, and 
with whom he had previously made his own terms, 
in stipulating the returns they were to make for the 
several preferments in which he undertoc^ to assist 
them. 
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At the dection of Consub for diis year, P. Cor- 
nelius Lentulus Spinther was joined with Q, Ceci- 
lius Metellus Nqws, of whom the latter had, in the 
capacity of Tribune, distinguished himself as an 
instrument of the most dangerous factions* Lentu- 
lus had latdy attached himself entirely to Pompey, 
and, by the influence of this patron, prol^ly now 
prevailed in his election. He had been Edife in the 
Consulate of Cicero, and had taken a vigorous part 
in tJiose very measures for which Cicero was now 
suffering in exile \ He was likely to £ivour the re* 
atoration of that injured citiaen, and, upon this «c* 
count, was now the more acceptable to Pompeyt 
who, having an c^en rupture with Clodius, was dis- 
posed to mortify him by espousing the cause of his 
enemy. 

Clodius, soon after his late victory over Cicero, 
greatly rose in his presumption, and, forgetting that 
he had prevailed more by the connivance of Pompey 
and Cassar, and by the support of their friends, than 
by any influence of his own, ventured to set Bom- 
pey himself at d^ance, to question the validity of 
his acts in the late settlemait of Asia, to set the 
younger Tigranes, still the prisoner of Pompey, at 
liberty t, and proposed to restore him again to his 
kingdom. During the ddbates which arose on these 
measures in the assemUy of the people, Pompey had 
the mortification to find that the sarcasma of Clodius 
were received by the audience in general with ap* 
plause, as well as by the partisans of the senate, in 
particular, with marks of great satisfaction* Chiefly 

• Cioer. ad Attic lib. m. ep. 99. 
f Vid. Atcon. Padian. in Ont pro MUon«b 
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governed by vanity, and impatient of obloquy, he 
absented himself from the assemblies in which he re- 
ceived these insults, so long as Clodius remained in 
office, and was ready to embrace every measure by 
which he might be revenged of that factious Tri- 
bune, or regain his own credit with the more re- 
spectable class of the citizens *. 

The majority of the Senate, who justly considered 
as tlieir own the cause of a magistrate, under whose 
auspices they themselves had acted, now encoura- 
ged by this division among their enemies, had ven- 
tured, on the twenty-ninth of October, while Clodius 
was yet in office, to move for the recall of Cicero* 
Eight of the Tribunes concurred in urging this 
measure, and it was rejected only in consequence 
of the negative of iElius Ligur, one of the college 
whom Clodius had prepared to act this part, and 
whom he was ready to support with a party in arms, 
if the opponents should persist in their motion +. 

Upon the election of the new Consuls and Tri- 
bunes for the following year, better hopes of success 
were entertained by the friends of the exile. Lentu- 
lus declared that the restoration of Cicero should be 
the first object of his administration ; and that he 
should not fail to move it on the day that he entered 
on office. Metellus, too, the brother-in-law of Clo- 
dius, though always inclined to favour the popular 
faction, could n(rt in this matter set himself in op- 
position to Pompey, whom he had hitherto followed 
in all his designs ; and declared his intention to con- 

• Plut in vit Cicer. p. 475, and 476. 
f Cic. ad Att. lib. iii. ep. 23. 
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cor with die CollSttl^ At die same timet l^ilo^ 
Sextiiis» md six more of dieTUbanes^ with all the 
Fnetofs except Af^usGhttdioSt diebrotliwof Pub- 
lias» dedaied thdr intoitioii to take an active part 
in fiMwardiog diis measoie* 

Encooragedby diese appeaiances> Cicero left lib 
r^ieat at Tbesakmica, and anived at IXnadiium 
befinre the twanty^^fUi of November^ to be at hand 
to con^t with his firadds on the st^ that were to 
be previously taken« Meanwhile^ the Consids-^e^ 
had their provinces assigned* L^fttolus was destined 
to command in Cilida and Cyprus $ and Metellus in 
the farther province of Spain* Both were anqply 
gratified in every article of their appointment^ in 
order to confirm them in the interest of the Senate : 
but Cicero expressed great anxiety lest these conces«^ 
sions should be found premature ; andt being made 
before the new Tribunes entered on office* or could 
have their voice in these destinations, was afraid lest 
it might alienate their affections from his party, and 
render them less zealous to move for his re^ 
call. The Consul Lentulus, notwithstand* 
ing, kept his word ; and, on the first of Ja» 
nuary, the day of his entering on office, 
moved the Senate to resolve that Cicero 
should be immediately recalled firom banishment j 
that all persons opposing his return should be de- 
clared enemies to their country ; and that if the Pto* 
pie should be disturbed by violence in passing this 
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decree, it should, nevertheless, be lawful for the ex* 
He to avail himself of it * . 

This motion was received in the Senate with gene- 
t9l applause. Eight of the Tribunes were zealous iu 
support of it. On the contrary, two members of the 
college, Numerius and Serranus, were gained bj Clo- 
dius to oppose it. Serranus, at the first meeting of 
the Senate on this business, could venture no farther 
than to plead for a delay. He was prevailed upon^ 
however, during the intervening night, to interpose 
his negative in form, and the motion, aa!ordingly, 
could proceed no farther in the Senate. 

It was resolved, notwithstanding, to propose a law 
to the People for Cicero's restoration ; and a day was 
fixed for this purpose. Eariy in the morning of that 
day, Fabricius, one of the Tribunes in tiie interest of 
the exile, endeavoured to occupy the place of assem^* 
bly with an armed force, but found that Clodius, with 
a numerous troop of gladiators, was there before him« 
A conflict ensued, in which Fabricius, tt^ether with 
Cispius, another of the Tribunes who came to his as- 
sistance, with all the party of the Senate, were driven 
from the Forum* 

Clodius, at the head of his gladiators, with swords 
already stained in blood, pursued his victory through 
the streets. The temple of the Nymphs, in which 
were kept sotne public records which he wished to 
destroy, was set on fire t i the houses of Milo and 
CiociliUs the Pra^or were attacked. " The streets, 

* Cicero ad Att lib. iii. ep^ 2€, et in Onii. post reditum* 

t Cicero pro Mtlone, 27 I'arad. 4 d. Haruspicum Responsio, 27. 
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** the common sewers, the river/* says Cicero, ** were 
^ filled with dead bodies, and all the pavements were 
** stained with blood/' No such scene had been act- 
ed since the times of Octavius and Cinna, when ar- 
jpoies fought in the city for the dominion of Rome *. 

Quintus Cicero escaped by hiding himself under 
the dead bodies of his own servants, who were slain 
in defending his house. The Tribune Publius Sex- 
tus actually fell into the hands of his enemies, re- 
ceived many wounds, and was left for. dead among 
the slain> This circumstance, however, alarmed the 
party of Clodius not less than it alarmed his oppo- 
nents. The odium of having murdered, or even vio- 
lated, the person of a Tribune, was likely to ruin 
their interest with the People ; and they proposed to 
balance this outrage by putting to death Numerius, 
another Tribune, who, being of their own side, should 
appear to be killed by the opposite party; but the 
intended victim of this ridiculous and sanguinary ar- 
tifice, receiving information of their design, avoided 
being made the tool of a faction at the expence of 
his life, and made his escape t. 

After so strange adisorder, parties for some months, 
mutually afraid of each other, abstained from vio- 
lence. The Tribune Milo commenced a prosecution 
against Clodius for his crimes ; but it wa^ for some 
time eluded by the authority of Appius Claudius J, 



* Orat pro Sext c. 55, 56, 58, 
t CScero pro Seztio. 

-I The fiunily name of these brcyfthers is differently spelt by Cicero and others, 
probably tnm the afiRKtation «f Publius ^ refine on the orthography of hia 
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brother of the accused, who was now in the office ctf 
Praetot ; and the forms of trial, when actually begun, 
were repeatedly interrupted by the armed party of 
gladiators, with which Publius Clodius himself in» 
fested every place of public resort. It was vain ^ 
oppose him without being prepared to employ a si- 
milar force, and Milo, accordingly, had recourse to 
this method. He purchased a troop of gladiators, 
and of Bestiarii, or persons trained to the baiting of 
wild beasts, the remainder of a band which had been 
employed for public entertainment by the Ediles 
Pomponius and Cosconius, and which was now in 
the market for sale. He ordered the bargain to be 
secretly struck, concealing the name of the buyer, 
lest the opposite party, suspecting the design, should 
interpose to prevent him. 

So provided, Milo ventured to encounter with* 
Clodius. Their parties frequently engaged in the 
streets, and the populace, fond of such shows, enjoy* 
ed the spectacle which was thus freely presented to 
them in every corner of the city •. 

While the disorders which arose from the disputes 
relating to Cicero's restoration were daily augment- 
ing, he himself fell from the height of his hopes to 
his former pitch of dejection and sorrow. The at- 
tempt which had been made in his favour might 
have succeeded, if Pompey had been fully prepared 
to concur in it. But ail the measures of the Trium- 
virate being concerted at the quarters of Caesar, Pom- 
pey was obliged, after declaring his own inclinations 
. 1 ' ' ■' ' " ' ' ' 

• Cicero ad Att lib. ir. ep. 2. 



made his coalition with Fompey and Crassus ; and 
from animosity to this body, he wished to crush every 
person of consequence to their party, and to favour 
the pretensions of any turbulent citizen who ventu- 
red to act in open defiance of their government. 

Pompey, in the mean time, though committing 
himself aa a tool into the hands of Oesar, was flat- 
tered with the appearance of sovereignty which he 
enjoyed in the city, and willingly supported his ri- 
val in every measure that seemed to fix his attention 
abroad, blindly consented to the repeated augmen- 
tations of the army in Gaul, and tqiproved of every 
enterprise in which theii* leader was pleased to em- 
ploy them. 

In this year, which was the second of Caesar's 
command, two more additional legions were by his 
orders levied in Italy ; and, under pretence of an ap- 
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proaching war with the Belgie, a nation consisting 
of many cantons in the northern extremiti^ of Gaul, 
this reinforcement was made to pass the Alps to the 
northward in the spring. As soon as the forage was 
up, Oesar himself followed in person, took the field, 
and, in the usual spirit of his conduct, endeavoured, 
by the rapidity of his motions, to frustrate or to pre* 
vent the designs of his enemies. 

The array of Gaul now consisted of eight Roman 
legions, besides numerous bodies of horse and foot 
from different parts of the provinces, archers from 
Crete and Numidia, and slingers from the Balearian 
islands ; so that it is likely the whole may have 
amounted to about sixty thousand men. The great- 
er part of this army had wintered on the Soane*, and 
the Douse t, as protectors, not as masters, of the 
country, being received only in the character of al- 
lies. 

Cassar, being attended by many of the natives, as 
auxiliaries or as hostages, and having spent twelve 
days in preparing for his march, took his route to the 
northward, under pretence of carrying the war into 
the enemy's country, or of preventing them from 
gaining, in accession to their supposed confederacy 
against the Romans, any of the nations in the south- 
em parts of Gaul. His passage lay through the 
high, though level, countries, now termed Ku^n- 
dy and Champagne, in which the Soane, the Mo- 
selle, the Meuse, and the Seine, with so many other 
considerable rivers, that run in different directions, 

* Andendy oamed the Arar. f The Dnbis. 
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have their scNirce. After a march of fifteas daya^ he 
arrived in die Canton of the Remi % where he found 
a people, dioogh of die Bdgic extraction, disposed 
to receive him as a friend, and to place diemselvet 
onder his protection. 

Prom diis people he had a confirmation of his for- 
mer intelligence, relating to the designs of the BeU 
gic nations, and an account of the forces which they 
had already assembled. From the tract of country 
that is watered by the rivers, which are now called 
the Oyse, the Scheld, and the Meuse, he understood 
that no less than three hundred and fifty thousand 
men could be mustered, and were actually assembled, 
or preparing to assemble, against him. To prevent 
the junction of this formidable power, or to distract 
part of its force, he detached his Graulish auxiliaries 
to make a diversion on the Oyse, while he himself 
advanced to the Aisne, passed this river, and forti- 
fied a station on its northern bank. Having a bridge 
in his rear, he left six cohorts properly intrenched 
in its neighbourhood, to secure his communication 
with the country behind him. 

While he remained in this position, the Belg» ad- 
vanced with a great army, attacked Bibrax, a place 
of strength about eight miles in his front j and ha- 
ving spent many hours in endeavouring to reduce it, 
were about to renew their assault on the following 
day ; when Caesar having in the night thrown into 
the garrison a considerable reinforcement of archers 
and sUngers, the appearance of this additional 

• Now the district of Rhdnu. 
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strength on the battlements, induced the enemy to 
refrain their attack* 

They» nevertheless, continued to advance, laid 
waste the country, and came within two miles of the 
Roman camp. They had a front, as appeared from 
their fires, extending about eight miles. 

Ca^ar, considering the numbers and reputation of 
this enemy, thought proper to proceed with caution. 
He observed them for some days from his intrench- 
ments, and made several trials of their skill in partial 
encounters, before he ventured to offer them battle. 
But being encouraged by the event of these trials, 
he chose a piece of sloping ground, which extending 
in front before his camp, was fit to receive his army. 
As the enemy's line was likely far to exceed him in 
length, he threw up intrenchments on the right and 
left to cover his flanks ; and with this precaution, to 
prevent his being surrounded, drew forth his army 
to battle. The Belgae, too, were formed on their 
part ; but the ground between the two armies being 
marshy, neither thought proper to pass that impedi^ 
ment in presence of the other ; and after a few skir- 
mishes of the horse and irregular troops, the Romans 
re-entered their camp. The enemy, upon this event, 
disappointed in their expectations of a battle, took 
their way to the fords of the Aisne *, in order to pass 
the river, and get possession of the bridge in the rear 
of the Romans. Caesar had intelligence of this 
movement from the officer who was stationed to 
^uard that post ; and marching instantly with all the 

* Axona. 
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with more inqpetoosilj than Awea^t or oooducl^ 
aoon ippeared to be ill qpnlified to maintain a per* 
manent war widi such an oiemy * They were dis» 
heartened by tdi^r dimnpoinUncnts^ and afaurmed by 
the ramoor of a diversion whidi Gemr had earned 
to be made in a part of their own country* They 

had eriiaostedthor provisions^ and £Nmd themsdves 
under a necessity to break up thmx camp^ It was 

dier^xe resolved) in their genaal couttcilt that their 
fivces» fix* die present, should separat e $ and that if. 
any of thdr cantons should be afterwards attacked 
by Cesar, the wh<4e should assemble again for their 
d^nce* 

this reacdndon they decamped in the night, 
but with so much noise and tumult, that Caasar sus* 
pected a feint, or an intention to draw him into a 
snare. He therefore remained in his lines till the 
morning, when it appeared diat they were actually 
gone, and were seen at a distance on the plain, mo* 
ving without any regard to order, and as in a total 
rout, striving who should soonest get beyond the 
reach of their enemies. He pursued them with his 
cavalry so long as it was day, and though with great 
bravery resisted in his attacks on Uieir rear, made 
con^eraUe havock. At the approach of night he 
discontinued the pursuit, and witlidrew again to the 
camp he lefl in the morning. On the following day 
he moved with his whole army, and, that the enemy 
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might not have time to reassemble their fc^rqes, de^ 
termined to penetrate into the heait of their country. 
In the beginning of his march he followed the course 
of the Aisne, and in his way reduced the Suessones 
and Bellovaci, two cantons which lay on the right 
and the left, near the confluence of this river with 
the Oyse. From thence, being himself to march to 
the northward, to visit the banks of the Sambre and 
the Meuse, he detached the young Crassus, with a 
considerable force, towards the sea*coa9ts, to occupy 
those cantons which now form the provinces of Nor* ^ 
mandy and Bretanny. 

Part of the country through which the Meuse 
and the Sambre passed, now forming the dutghy of 
Hainault, was then occupied by the Nervii, one of 
the fiercest of the Belgic nations, who, having heard, 
with indignation of the surrender of the Bellovaci 
and Suessones, their neighbours, prepared for resist- 
ance, sent such of their people as, by th^ sex or age, 
were unfit to carry arms, into a place of security, as* 
sembled all their warriors, and summoned their allies 
to a place of general resort. They took post on the 
Sambre, where the banks on both sides of the river 
being covered with wood, enabled them to conceal 
their numbers and their dispositions. They had in-* 
telligence that Caesar, except in presence of an enemy, 
usually moved his legions with intervals between 
them, which were occupied by their baggage ; and 
they made a disposition to surprise him on the march, 
and under this disadvantage. For this purpose, they 
chose their ground on the Sambre, and agreed that 
the van of the Roman army should be suffered to 
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pass unmolested^ but that the appearance of the fiirst 
column of baggage ^ouldbetfae signal for agieneral 
attadc to be made at once fi^m all the difiereht sta* 
tions in which their parties were posted^ 

Caesar, in the niean thni, about three days after 
he had marehedfrom Samarobriva, now supposed to 
be Amiens, being apprised that he was come within 
ten miles of the river, on the banks of which the 
enemy was posted, altered the form of his mareh, 
placed six legions, dear of encumbrance, in the van 
.jcxf his army, next to these the whole of his baggage, 
and in the rear the two legions recently embodied 
in Italy. When he entered the open grounds on the 
Sambre, a fbw parties o£ horbe appeared, but were 
soon drtven into the wdoAs by his C8yd[ry« The 
legions that came first to their ground began, as 
usual, to intrench, and received no disturbance till 
ibe colunm of baggage eafaie in sight At this sig- 
nal, multitudes of the enemy presented tiiemselves 
on e^ery side, drove in the cavalry that were posted* 
to dsver the working parties, and in many places 
were dose in with the main b6dy of the army^ be- 
fore die infantry had time to* u^coVer their shklds. 
Of to put on their helmets. The Roman soldier, 
nevertl^esii, ran to his colours, ami without waiting 
fbr the orders of his gei^ral, from whose abiKtiei^ 
OB diis occasion, he could derive no advantage, eoi- 
deAvoured to join his companions in the order to 
which they were accustomed. 

The first ^events of this tumultuary action were 
various in different places. The Nervii, in one part 
of tbe field, farced the imperfect works df the Ro- 
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man camp; but in another part ofit were themselves 
forced from their ground^ and driven in great num* 
bers into the river. Some of the Roman legions 
were broken, lost the greater part of their officers^ 
and when Cesar arrived to rally them, were huddled 
together in ctonfusion. He himself was reduced to 
act the part of a legionary seedier : with a shield 
which he took from one of his men, he joined in the 
battle, and in this manner, by his presence^ or by 
his example, kept the oiemy at bay, until he was 
relieved by the arrival of two legions of the rear* 
guard, and of two others that were sent by Labie- 
nus to support him« 

This seasonable rdief^ where the Romans were 
most distressed, changed the fortune of the dayj and 
the confusion, which in thfe beginning of the action, 
had, by the Nervii, been turned to so good account 
against their enemy, now brcame fatal to themsel ve8» 
The greater part of them fell in heaps on the ground 
where they first began the attack; The few who at* 
tempted to fly were met at eveiy opening of the 
woods by parties <^ the Romans, by whom they wc^e 
forced into the thickets, or put to the sword j and as 
they fell in the end with little resistame, many be* 
came a pr^ even to the followers of the legions, who 
put themselves in arms, and bore a p^t in the mas* 
s^re. Of four hundred chie& only three escaped; 
and of an army of sixty thousand men, no more than 
five hundred left the field of battle. The piteous re- 
mains of this nation, consisting of superannuated 
men, of women, and of children, sent, from the 
marshes in which they had been concealed, a mes* 
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sage to implore the victor's mercy ; and he, with a 
mildness, uncommon in this or any ancient war, took 
them under his protection, and restored them to 
their usual place of abode : Laying at the same time 
an injunction on their neighbours not to molest 
them. In this, be studied the reputation of clemency 
to the vanquished *, as in battle he maintained the 
superiority of force and valour.- 

Another enemy yet remained in the field. The 
Attuatici, descendants of the Cimbri and Teutones, 
the late terrors of Gaul, of Spain^ and of Italy, being" 
settled below the confluence of the Sambre and the 
Meuse, had been on their march to join the Nervii^ 
when they heard of this unfortunate action ; and 
then withdrew to their own country. Being pur- 
sued by Caesar, they shut themselves up in their 
principal fortress. Here they made a voluntary sub- 
mission ; and being commanded to lay down their 
arms, threw such a quantity of weapons from the 
battlements, as almost filled up the ditch to the 
heigllt of the ramparts. But Caesar, having delayed 
taking possession of the place till the following day, 
the besieged, whether they only meant to deceive 
him, or repented of their surrender, took arms again 
in the night, and in a sally endeavoured to surprise 
the Roman army.r In this desperate attempt, four 
thousand of them being krlled, and the remainder 



* Ut in miseros ac supplices usus xnisericordia videretur. De Bell. Gall, 
lib. li, c 38. The world was yet ta learn how odious, and, in Ae eaud how ctu^ 
lamitous for both, it is for one nation to become subject to another; and Ciesar^ 
intent to preserve as well as effect his conquests, took measures of mildness 
and clemency for the one, as he did those of prowess and ralour for the otben 
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being forced back into the town, were, id conse* 
quence of their former breath of^aith, to the amount 
of fifty thousand persons, scid for slaves. 

Thus Cassar having, in the second year of his com- 
mand, penetrated to the Meqse and the Scheld, be* 
ing master of the eastern frontier of Gaul as far as 
the Rhii^, and having dven from beyond that river 
received some offers/of submission ; being master, 
too, of several cantons in Normandy and Bretany, 
which had submitted to the yiHing Crassus, quar- 
tered his army for the winter in the midst of these 
conquests, and himself, as at the end of the fortner 
campaign, set out for Italy and the neighbourhood 
<^ Rome. 

Here the principal point which he left in contest 
between the parties, rdating to the restoration of 
Cicero, had been for some time determined. Clodius 
had found a proper antagonist in Milo, and, as oft^ 
as he hittiself, or «iiy of his party, appeared in the 
assemblies of the people, or in the streets, was every 
where attacked with weapons similar to his Own : 
And in the view of these disorders, it was agreed 
among the citizens in general, thiat if the laws could 
not give protection to those who were most willing 
to be governed by them, they should not by their 
formalities screen the disorderly and profligate in the 
practice of every species of crime. 

Clodius had now for some months lain under an 
impeachment from Milo, and had declared himself 
candidate for the office of JEdile, endeavouring by 
violence, and by the artifices of his brother, to put' 
off the trial till after the elections, when, if he should 
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be vested with any public character, he might find a 
refuge under the privilege of his <^ce. His own in- 
fluence, however, and the fear which the citizens en- 
tertained of his armed banditti, who were now in a 
great measure restrained by Milo, had abated so 
much, that the party of the Senate determined to 
make another vigorous eSort for the recall of a 
member, whom the violence of this profligate had 
forced into exile. 

This business was, accordingly, again brought for* 
ward ; and about the beginning of June a decree 
was obtained in the fullest terms for the restoration 
of Cicero. The Consul was. charged with the far- 
ther conduct of this measure, as of the utmost con- 
sequence to the puUic. This officer, accordingly, 
issued a proclamation, in terms employed only on 
the greatest occasions, requiring all who had the 
safety of the republic at heart to support him in the 
execution pf this decree. There was, in consequence 
of this proclamation, a great concourse of orderly 
citizens from all parts of Italy. The enemies of the 
measure shrunk and withdrew their opposition. The 
act passed in the assembly of the people on the 
fourth bf August. Cicero had been so confident of 
this event, that he on the same day sailed from Dyr- 
rachium, and on the following arrived at Brundisium. 
On the eighth day, being still at this place, he had 
notice of the act being passed, set out for Rome, 
continued his journey through multitudes of people, 
who were assembled on the roads to testify their joy 
upon his return, and entered the city on the fourth 
of S^tember^ 
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Next day he addressed the Senate in a harangue, 
wrhich is still extant, composed of lavish panegyric 
or vehement invective, corre^onding to the demerit 
or merit of parties in his late disgrace and restora- 
tion. The multitudes that were assembled on .this 
occasion, their impatience to see him, their acdama- 
tions and wonderful unanimity in his favour, raised 
him once more to his former pitch of glory, and ap- 
peared to repay all the services he had rendered to 
the public, and to compensate all the sorrows of his 
late disgrace. The whole matter may have been, to 
persons of reflection, an evidence of that weakness 
with which this ingenious man suffered himself to be 
affected by popular qpinion, and of the levity widt 
which multitudes^ in the changes of fc»*tune, run in- 
to opposite extremes. 

During these tninsactjions, Cassar was at a great 
distance, on the northern extremities of Graul, en- 
gaged with fierce and. numerous enemies, involved 
in difficulties, concerning which there were various 
reports, and of which the issue, with respect to him- 
self and his army, was supposed to be doubtful. In 
these circumstances, however willing Pompey may 
have been to persevere in the measures concerted 
with Csesar, it is probable that he found himself 
unable to resist the force of the Senate, which was 
now exerted to obtain the restdration of a person 
who had taken sq di^tinguishjsd a part in their mea- 
sures. 

It is possible likewi^, that in these circumstances 
Pompey may have taken upon him to act indepen- 
dently of his associates, though he afterward?, in 
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trying to gain Cicero to the party of the triumvir 
rate, affected to give Csesar equal merit with himself 
in procuring his recall ; and be appealed to Quintus, 
the brother of Marcus Cicero, for thje trutjh of this 
assertion*. Cicero himself, however^ was not dis- 
posed to give Csesar any credit upon this account ; 
and, though both Cassar apd Crassus, afler the mat- 
ter was decided, afiTected to concur in the ipeasure, 
yet he do^s not seem to have believed them sincere. 
He imputes to Caesa^ an active part in the injury he 
had received^ but none in th^ reparatipn that was 
done to him t. 

Pompey^y not the less jealous of Csesar for their 
pretended union, and sensible of the advantage his 
rival had gained in having a military command of so 
long a duration at the gates of Rome, uow wished to 
propose for himself ^m^ appointment of equal im- 
portanceip The moment of cordiality in the Senate,, 
on their recovering a favourite member, and the first 
emotions of gratitude tu the breast of Cicero him- 
self, whom he had recently obliged, seemed to form 
a conjunctiu*e favourable for such a proposition ; and 
he laid, with his usual address and appearance of un*- 
concern, the plan of a motion to be made for his pur- 
pose. 

The importation of corn into Italy had been late- 
ly interrupted, and a great scarcity and dearth had 
ensued. The populace being riotous upon this com- 
plaint, had in the theatre attacked with menaces and 
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violence numbers of the wealthy citizens who were 
present, and even insulted the Senate itself in the 
CapitoL A report, industriously raised by the ene- 
mies of Cicero, was propagated, to make it be be- 
lieved that the distress arose from his engrossing for 
so long a time the attention of government ; and, in 
opposition to this surmise on the One hand, it was 
alleged on the other, that the late com act of Clo- 
dius,'and the misconduct of one of his relations, in- 
trusted by him with the care of the public granaries, 
was the cause of all this distress. But whatever may 
have been the cause, it was insinuated by the adhe- 
rents of Pompey, that no man was fit to relieve the 
People besides himself; that the business should be 
committed to him alone ; and Cicero, in entering the 
Senate, was called upon by the multitude, as he pass- 
ed, to make a motion to this purpose, as bound to 
procure some relief to the People, in return to their 
late cordiality in his cause. 

Cicero had in reality owed his recall to the decla- 
rations of Pompey in his favour j and, however little 
reason he had on the whole to rely on his friendship, 
it was convenient for the present to appear on good 
terms with a person of so much influence. He suf- 
fered himself, therefcfre, to be carried by the stream 
that seemed to -run in favour of this fashionable 
leader. As if the necessity of the case had suggest., 
ed the measure, he moved the Senate, that a com- 
mission, with proconsular power over all the pro*< 
vinces, should be granted to Pompey, to superintend 
the supplies of corn for the city. The Senate, either 
of themselves disposed to grant this request, or won 
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by Ute «4oquence of their newly recovered member, 
instructed the Coaauls to frame a resolution to this 
puipose, and cany it to the assembly of the Fettle 
for their assent. 

Here G. Messius, one of the Tribunes, proposed 
to enlarge the trust, and to comprehend the superin- 
tendency t^the revenue, with an allotment of fleets 
and armies suited to the extent of this unprecedent- 
ed commission. Pompey, however, observing that 
diis additional clause was ill received, denied his ha- 
ving any share in proposing it, and affected to pre* 
ki the appointment intended for him in terms of the 
act whidi had been proposed to be drawn up by the 
Consuls. His partisans, in the mean time, stillplead* 
ed, thoi^h in vain, for the extension of the ecminiis- 
sion as proposed by Messius. The extravagance of 
the proposal gave a general alarm to the Senate, and 
still more to the party of Cssar, who were willing to 
employ Pompey as an agent in the city, but not to 
arm him with a military force, or to give him in 
reality that sovereignty in the empire, of which, by 
his residence in the capital, he so much aflected the 
appearance. 

The extraordinary commission, now actually grant- 
ed to Pompey, although it wap exorbitant in respect 
to the influence it gave him over all the producers, 
venders, buyers, and consumers of corn throughout 
the whole empire ; yet, as it did not bestow the com- 
mand of ao army, fell short of the consequence which 
Csesar principally dreaded in his rival ; and though 
probably the cause of some jealousy betwixt them, 
did not produce any immediate breach. 
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Pompey, being entitled by this commis8ian to ap* 
point fifteen lieutenants, put Cicero at the head €£ 
the list i and this place was accepted a£ by him, on 
the express condition, that it should not prevent his 
standing for the office of Censor, in case aa election 
took place on the following year *• He was now in 
the way of recovering his consideration and his dig* 
nity, but was likely to meet with more difficulty in 
respect to his property, which Clodius had taken 
care to have forfeited, having even demolished h^ 
house, and consecrated the ground on which it stood 
to pious uses. This last circumstance had placed a 
bar in his way, which could not be removed without 
a formal decree of the PontiS. 

The collie njet on i^ J^st of September, to hear 
parties in this cause. A violent invective having 
been pronounced by Clodius against his antagonist^ 
Cicero replied in, that oration, which is still extant 
among his works 09 ihe subject of his house t. The 
question was, Whether the ground on which Cu^ero's 
house h^d fori^erly stood, being formally ^nseera- 
ted, could be ag^in restored to ^. profane pr common 
use ? The Pontifl& appear to have been unwilling to 
give any explicit decision. Th^y gave a ctmditional 
jildgmeiit, declaring, that the consecr^on of Cice- 
ro's grpund w^s voids unless it should be found that 
this act b^d been properly authorised by the People. 
Both parties interpreted this judgment in their own 

favour ; and the Senate was to determine whether^ 
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m the act of consecration, the consent of the People 
had or had not been properly obtained. 

The Senate being met on the first of October, and 
all the parties who were members of it being pre- 
sent, Lucullus, in the name of the Ponti£& his coI« 
leagues, reported, Th^ they had been unanimous in 
their judgment to revoke the act of consecration, un- 
less it should be found, that the magi^rate, who had 
performed that ceremony, had been properly autho- 
rised by the People ; but that this was a question of 
law now be&re the Senate. A debate ensued, in 
which Lentulus Marcellinus, Consul-elect for the 
following year, gave his opinion against the legality 
of the consecration : he was followed by numbers, 
and die judgment of the Sen2U;e was likely to be on 
that side, when Clodius, to put off. the question, 
spdi^e for three hours, and would have prevented the 
Senate's coming to any resolution, if the members, 
becoming impatient, had not silenced him at last by 
their interruptions and clamours. A resolution be* 
ing moved for in the terms that had been proposed 
by Marcellinus \ the Tribune Serranus, who had for^i- 
merly suspended the decree for the recall of Cicero, 
now again interpc^ed with his negative. The Se<p 
nate, neverthdess, proceeded to engross the decree, 
in which it was resolved, that the ground on which 
Cicero's house had formerly stood, should be again 
restored to the owner in property } that no magis« 
trate should pr^ume to contest the authority of the 
Senate in this matter ; and that if any interrup- 
tion were given in the execution of this decree, the 
Tribune, who npw interposed with his negative. 
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should be accountable for the coiidequences. Sar- 
ranus was alarmed. His relation, Comicinus, to give 
him the appearance of greater importance, and an 
opportunity to recede with dignity, laid himself on 
the ground at his feet, and besought him, by his en* 
treaties, to say, that he would not insist for the pre- 
sent on the negative he had given ; but he begged 
the delay of a night to consider of the matter. The 
Senate, recollecting the use which he had formerly 
made of such a delay on the first of January, vms 
disposed to refuse it, when, upon the interposition of 
Cicero himself, it was granted ; and this Tribune ha* 
ving thought proper to withdraw his n^ative, the 
act accordingly passed on the second c^ October. 
Cicero was allowed two millions Roman money * to 
rebuild hb house in town ; five hundred thousand f to 
rebuild his villa at Tuscultun, and two hundred and 
fifty thousand t to rebuild that at Formiee. The 
first sum he seems to have considered as adequate to 
his loss, but complains of the other two §• He pro- 
ceeded, without delay, to take possession of his 
ground, and to employ workmen in rebuilding his 
house. He had made some progress, when Clodius, 
on the third of November, came with an armed force, 
dispersed the workmen, and attacked the house of 
Quintus Cicero, the brother, that was adjoining, set 
it on fire, and kept a guard df his retainers in the 
streets till it was burnt to the ground. 

By this act of violence^ Clodius had rendered bis 

• About L.16,145 : 16 : 8. f About L.4056, 9 s. 
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cause» in the criminal prosecution which still hung 
over him, in a great measure desperate. His safety 
required the actual destruction of his enemies, and 
he had no scruple to restrain him from the most vio- 
lent extremes. He accordingly attacked Cicero as 
he passed in the streets, on the eleventh of Novem- 
ber, attended by a company of his friends, forced 
them into a walled court, where they found mesms, 
with some difficulty, to defied themselves. Clodius, 
in this attack, had frequently exposed his own per- 
son, and might have been killed ; but Cicero was 
now become too cautious for so bold a measure. " I 

have put my affairs," he writes to Atticus, " under 

a gentle regimen ; and, in all the cures I am to 
" apply for the future, have renounced the use of 
" the surgeon's knife.*' 

Clodius, upon this occasion, being disappointed of 
his design upon Cicero's life, came into the streets 
WL the following day, which was the twelfth of No- 
vember, with a number of slaves provided with light- 
ed torches, and escorted by a party armed in form 
with shields and swordsi They made directly for a 
house belonging to Milo, with intention to set it on 
fire ; took possession of that of P. Sylla, i|i its neigh- 
bourhood, as a fortress or place of arms from which 
to resist all attempts to extinguish the flames, and 
till the house they were about to destroy should be 
burnt to the ground. 

While they were proceeding to execute this de- 
sign, a number of Milo* s servants, led by one flaccus, 
sallied forth against the incendiaries, killed several 
of the most forward, put the rest to flight, and would 
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not have spared Clodtus himself, if he had not with- 
drawn to the cover, which, in forming this project, 
he had prepared for his party. 

On the following day, Sylla made his appearance 
in the Senate, in order to exculpate himself of the ill 
use which had been made of his house ; but Clodius 
did not venture abroad. It appears scarcely credible, 
that a state could subsist under such extreme dis- 
orders ; yet the author ei them had been long under 
prosecution for crimes of the same nature ; and it 
was still a question, whether the charge against him 
should be heard, or whether he should not be allow- 
ed to take refuge in some one of the offices of State, 
, to which he was sure of being named by the People, 
provided the elections were allowed to precede his 
trial. 

Marcellilius, the intended Consul of next year, 
moved the Senate to hasten the trial, and to join the 
late disorders committed by the criminal to the 
former articles of the charge whicli'lay against him^ 
But Metellus Nepos, one of the present Consuls, and 
the relation of Clodius, having formerly found a pre* 
tence for delay, stiH struggled, if possible, to repel 
the attack ; and for this purpose endeavoured to 
prevent any immediate determination of the Senate, 
by prolonging the debate. Rit the majority of the 
memberswere greatly exasperated, and obtained are- 
solution, that the trial of Clodius, for these repeated 
acts of violence and outrage, should precede the elec- 
tions. His friend the Consul Metellus, nevertheless, 
that he might have the chance of a refuge from this 
prosecution in the public office of Edile, to which he 
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aspired, would have brought on the elections on the 
nineteenth of November, if he had not been prevent- 
ed by Milo, who in the middle of the preceding 
night, had, with an armed force, occupied the place 
of assembly, and was prepared to observe the hea- 
vens, and to announce some of the celestial presages 
- of unfavourable events, in case other methods to 
suspend the elections should not have prevailed. 

Metellus, with the two brothers, Appius the Prse* 
tor, and Publius Clodius, being apprised of this in> 
tention, and of the power with which it was support- 
ed, did not make their appearance in the field, and 
Mtio kept bis station tilt noon, when be withdrew 
with ihe general applause of the Senate, and of the 
more orderly citizens. 

The meeting, or assembly of the People, being ad- 
journed to next day, Metellus, in order to lull the 
vigilance of Milo, assured him, that there Was no 
occasion to occupy posts in the dead of the night ; 
that he meant to do nothing before it was day ; that 
if any one wished to suspend the electi<Hi, he should, 
in .the morning, be found in the market-place, and 
there submit to the forms which any one was legally 
^ititled to plead against his proceeding. Milo, ac- 
cordingly, at break of day, repaired to the market- 
place, where he expected to be joined by the Consul ; 
but soon afterwards was told, that Metellus had de- 
ceived him, was hastming to the field of Mars, where 
the elections were commonly held, and would in- 
stantly begin to call the votes, when it would be too 
late to interpose even under the pretence of religion. 
Upon this information, Milo immediately pursued. 
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and overtook his antagomsts^before the dection be- 
gan ; and, by declariiig his intention to observe the 
heavens, once more frustrated the designs of the fac« 
tion. 

On the twenty-first, the People could not assemble 
by reason of the public marketf; and their meeting 
being called for the twenty-third, Milo again took 
possession of the field with an ai'med force ; and 
Cicero, who concludes a letter to Atticus with de- 
scribing this state of afiairs, made ik> doubt of Milo's 
success *• What passed on this day is not particu-* 
larly mentioned ; but it is known that Clodius at last 
prevailed ; that, being elected ^dile, he was, by the 
privilege of his office, screened from the prosecution 
that was intended against him ; and being himself 

^^9 ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^» upon the expiration of 
Cb. Cam. Milo*s Tribunatc, to retort the charge up- 
l^^ on his prosecutor; and acc^i^ingly brought 
Mw.^hi- bim to trial oil the second of February, foi 
Hpptis. acts of violence or breach of the peace* 

Fompey, as well as Cicero, appeared in defence df 
Milo ; and they succeeded in having him acquitted^ 
while they incurred a torrent of reproach add invec- 
tive on the part of tiie prosecutor. The market- 
place was crowded with the partisans and retainers 
of Clodius, who had instructed them, in replies to his 
interrogations, to direct all their abuse on Pimipey. 
" Who starves the People for want of corn ? he ask- 
** ed : They answered^ Pompey» Who jpeants to be 

sent to Alexandria ? Answer, Pompey*" This farce 



a 



* Cicero ad Attic liK iv. ep. S. 
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greatly disturbed the concerted dignity of this po- 
litician. As his principal object was consideration, 
he could not endure contempt. He was on bad 
terms with the Senate i and they listened to the in- 
vective of his personal enemies with apparent satis- 
faction. He complained to Cicero, that the People 
were alienated from him ; that the Nobility were his^ 
enemies ; that the Senate was adverse, and the youth 
in general ill disposed to him *. He had indeed sub- 
mitted to become the agent of a faction at Rome ; 
and, with the friends of the r^Miblic, incurred all the 
odium of what was dooe by their influence. Ceaar. 
in the mean while, was rising every day in mUitaiy 
reputation, and had formed an army almost at the 
gates of Rome, with which he held every party in 
the republic in awe. Pompey, on this occasion^ 
refdly did, or affected to believe, that a design was 
formed against his own life ; be assembled a' nume- 
rous party of his retainers from the country, and ab- 
seated himself, during some time, from the Senate 
and from the assemblies of the People. 

• Cicer. ad Quint, flut, lib. ii. cpiK 8. 
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CHAP. XXL 

Return of Caio from Cyprus. — His repulse at the election qf 
Prc^ors. — Arrival of Ptolemy Auletes at Rome. — Visit of 
Pompey and Crasstis to CtBsar's quarters at Lucca. — Renew- 
al of their association. — Military operations in Casar^s pro- 
vince. — Violent election of Crassus and Pompey, — Provin^ 
ces. — Of Crassus in Syria.-^Qf Pompey in Spain f&r Jke 
years. — Crassus departs for Syria. 

The particulars we have related in the last chapter, 
have led us on to the middle of February, in the 
Consulate of Lentulus Marcellinus and L. Marcius 
Philippjis. The first ^as attached to the forms of 
the republic, and was a strenuous partisan of the 
Senate. His election was probably a sequel of the 
victory which this party had obtained in the resto- 
ration of Cicero. Philippus, the other Consul, was 
now nearly related to Caesar, having married Atia his 
niece, the widow of Octavius j and possibly owed his 
preferment in part to this connection. He was, by 
his marriage with the mother, become the stepfather 
of young Octavius, now a boy of ten years of age, 
and entered as a part of his family. This parent, in- 
deed, appears to have been a man of great mode- 
ration, no way qualified to be a party in the designs 
or usurpations of the family with which he was now 
connected, and which make so great a part in the 
sequel of this history. 
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Some time before these Consuls entered on office, 
or in the end of the preceding year, Marcus Cato ar- 
rived from having executed his commission to By- 
zantium and Cyprus. The business upon which he 
had been sent to the first of these places, was to re- 
store some exiles who had been driven from their 
country in the violence of faction. At the second 
be was to seize the treasure and the other effects of 
the king, and to reduce his kingdom to the form of 
a Roman province. This measure, by all accounts, 
was unjust, and the office highly disagreeable to 
Cato ; but he was determined to perform it with the 
punctuality and respect due to an order of the State. 
While he himself went to Byzantium, he sent for- 
ward Canidius to Cyprus, to intimate the commands 
of the Roman People, and to exhort the king to-sub- 
mission. Upon his return to Rhodes, in his, way to 
Cyprus, he had intelligence, that this prince, unable 
to bear the ruin of his fortunes, had, in despair, lull- 
ed himself. His treasure was seized, and his effects 
sold : the whole yielded to the treasury about seven 
thousand talents of silver. Upon the approach of 
Cato to Rome, the magistrates, the Senate, and mul- 
titudes of the People, went forth to receive him. 
The Senate thought proper in this manner to distin- 
guish a friend, and to favour him with some marks 
of consideration, in order to balance, if possible, the 
public honours which were so frequently lavished 00 
their enemies. For the same purpose, likewise, they 
resolved to insert the name of Cato among the Prae- 
tors of the present year } but this honour he himself 
rejected, as unprecedented and illegal. The year fol- 
o 2 
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lowing, however, when he stood candidate for this 
office in the ordinary form, he was rejected ; and Va# 
tinius^ the well-known tool of Cassar, who had been 
commonly employed by him in things^ which were 
thought too mean for himself to appear in, was cho*- 
sen*. 

Caesar, as has been observed on different occasions, 
had a serious antipathy to Cato. Considering him as 
a determinate and resolute opponent, he employed all 
his influence to exclude him from the offices of State, 
and probably had a particular pleasure in procuring 
him a repulse, by the preference of so mean an an- 
tagonist as Vatinius, who in this instance had the ma- 
jority of votes against him. But, in mentioning this 
event, Valerius Maximus, with the seme which re- 
mained of it in subsequent ages, though with the 
quaintness of epigram, is pleased to reverse the form 
of expression, usual in speaking of disappointed can- 
didates, saying, " That the list of Praetors for this 
•* year had not the honour of Cato's name t/* 

Cato, in the execution of his late commission, had 
taken exact inventories of all the eflfects sold at Cy- 
prus ; but his books being lost, or burnt, in a vessd 
which tpdk fire on the voyage, Clodius frequently 
threatened him with a prosecution to account for 
the sums he had received ; and in this was s^iously 
instigated by Caesar, who, from his winter quarters 
at Lucoi, watched all the proceedings at Rome. 

From this station, the Proconsul of Gaul, although 



• Plutarch, in Tit Cstoms, & Ceero In Vatinium. 
f VaL Mai. Ub. Tii, c 5. 
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be could not attexid in person^ sent his agents to the 
city, took part in every transaction of moment that 
related to his adherents or to his enemies. It appear- 
ed to be his maxim, that no man should be his friend 
^ir his enemy without feeling the suitaUe effects. 
Meounit^ who had been Praetor with Domitius 
Ahenobarbus, and who had joined his colleague in 
the prc^ecution that was commenced agauist Ossar 
at the expiration of his Consulate, having since been 
Praetor cf£ Bithynia, imd accused of misconduct in 
Ms province, wets attroked by him in a memorial 
;which he drew up to he employed in support of the 
charge* Memmius, in defending himself, recrimi- 
nated, tearing no hind of iavectiv^ ; and m the issue 
lof this matter bad the good fortune to dscape frpm 
the resentment of bis enemy* 

The power of Caraar, aided by his influence in so 
inqportant a station, was daily increasing ; and aa be 
iqmred no pains to crush those whom he despaired of 
gainiixg^ so be declined no artifice to gain every one 
oUe. All the spoils of bis province were distributed 
in fatuities at Rome. He knew the state of every 
man's family ; and where he could not reach the mas- 
ter, paid his court to the mistress, or to the favour- 
ite slave. While in his winter quarters at Lucca, so 
many Senators rescurted from Rome to pay their 
court, that of these no less than two hundred were 
said to have been present at one time ; and so mmy 
of them in public characters, that the lictors, wbo^ 
with the badges of oSice, paraded at the entrance of 
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his quartersy amounted to one hundred and twen* 

ty. 

During this winter, a question relating to the re- 
storation of Ptolemy Auletes to the throne of £^ypt» 
gave rise to warm debates in the Senate. This prince 
had been dethroned by his subjects ; znd, inmceiving 
that he had sufficient credit with many persons at 
Rome, who had experienc^ed his bounty, he repaired 
thither to solicit his own restoration. In his way, 
he had an interview with Marcus Cato at Cyprus, 
and was advised by him to return to Egypt, and to 
accept of any terms from his own P^>ple, rather than 
to enter on such a scene of anxiety and mortification, 
as he should find every suitor for public favour en- 
gaged in at Rome. The giddiness of the multitude, 
the violence of the parties, of which one was sure to 
withstand what the other promoted, the avarice of 
those who might pretend to be his friends, and whose 
rapacity the treasures of his kingdom could not as- 
swage, were sufficient to deter the king from pro- 
ceeding on his voyage. But the importunity of his 
attendants, who wished to have him restored with- 
out any concession to his subjects, confirmed him in 
his former resolution. He accordingly proceeded to 
Rome; and, to the great encouragement of his hopes, 
was favodrably received by Pompey, who was then 
possessed of the reigning influence in the city, and 
who considered this occasion of restoring a king of 
Egypt to his throne, as a proper opportunity to have 

* Plutarch in Ciesare. 
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a military command for himself, joined to the civil 
commission of which he was already possessed. 

In the mean while, the people of Alexandria, not 
knowing to what place their king had withdrawn, 
imagined that he was dead, and put his daughter 
Berenice in possession of the kingdom. Being af- 
terwards taformed, that he had gone to sea, and 
steered for Italy, where he was likely to engage the 
Romans against them, they sent a deputation to 
counteract his solicitations in the Senate. But these 
deputies being intercepted, and murdered by order 
of the king, he proceeded without opposition, in his 
application at Rome, and obtained a decree for his 
restoration to the crown. In this the opposite par- 
ties agreed, for some one leader in each aspired to 
be employed in resettling the kingdom of Egypt ; 
but the unfortunate king soon found, that in this 
act, pronounced in his favour, he had yet made but 
a small progress in his suit. The whole difficulty a- 
rose in the choice of a person to c&rry the decree of 
the Senate into execution. 

Soon after the general decree had passed, Lentulus 
Spintber, Consul of the present year, being destined, 
at the expiration of his magistracy in the city, to 
command in Cilicia and Cyprus, had inserted the 
business of restoring the king of Egypt as a part of ■ 
his own commission. But after Lentulus was gone 
for his province, this part of the commission, proba- 
bly by the influence of Pompey, who had views on 
that expedition, as the object of a military command 
for himself, was recalled. A strong party of the No- 
bles, however, beingjealousof the state which Pom- 
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pey affected, and of his continual aim at extraordi- 
nary powers, conceived an expedient to disappoint 
him on this occasion, or to render the commission 
unworthy of his acceptance. In visiting the books 
of the Sybils, verses were said to be found, contain- 
ing an injunction to the Romans, not indeed to with- 
hold their friendship from a king of Egypt soliciting 
their protection, but " to beware how they attempt* 
" ed to restore him with a military force.** The au- 
thenticity of this oracle was acknowledged, or de- 
clared by the Augurs ; and the Tribune Caius Cato, 
who was averse to the cause of Ptolemy, availed 
himself of it, to suspend the elSTect of the resolution 
whidh had be6n already taken in favour of that prince. 
The Senate and People were divided in their opinions. 
One party urged, that Pompey should be appointed 
to restore the king of Egypt to his throne ; others 
agreed, that he might be appointed, provided that he 
undertook the commission as Proconsul, attended by 
two Lictors, and, in the terms of the oracle, without 
any military force *. Pompey himself affected to 
think, that the business should have been left as it 
was in the department of Lentulus the Proconsul of 
Cilicia and Cyprus ; but his retainers, so long as they 
had any hopes of rendering this a military commis- 
sion, or of making it a pretence for placing their 
patron again at the head of an army, never ceased, 
-to urge that he should be employed in it. 

Ptolemy himself likewise wished to have this bu- 



* Dio. lib. zxxix. c. 12 — 16. Cicero ad Lentulum, epist. ad Familiare^f 
libiTii. 
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siness devolve upon Pompey, as the most fikely per- 
son to have the force of the republic at his dispwal, 
and to employ it e^ctually. But both despairiogat 
last of success, Ptolemy retired to £^esu8 ; and 
fearing the resentments he had provoked in the 
contest with his own people, and in the late murder 
1^ their deputies, he took refuge in the temple of 
Diana ; a retreat from which he was not conducted, 
till about two years afterwards, when Gabinius un- 
dertook to replace him on his throne *. 

Pompey was disgusted with his disappointment in 
not being named to this service, and probably mor- 
tified more by the little respect that was paid to him 
by all panties, while he lay under the lash of conti- 
nual invectives from his petulant opponents, Clodius 
and Cains Cato. Having obtained, on the fifth of 
April, a grant of some money towards executing his 
office of general purveyor of com for the People ; and 
having heard bis own and Caesar's embezzlement of 
the public treasure, especially in the alienation of the 
revenues of Cacbpania, severely censured in the Se- 
nate t, he left Rome on pretenceof applying, in Sar- 
dinia and Sicily, the sums with which be was now 
intrusted, for the purchase of corn. In his way to 
this market he passed by Lucca, and, together with 
Crassus, augmented the number of attendants who 
paid their court at the quarters of Cesar. At an in- 
terview of these three leaders, they renewed their 
former confederacy ; and it being known, that Do- 



• Liv. Epitom. Decad. li, lib. 5. 

t Cicero ad HwxA. Fral. lib. U. «p. 5, M S. 
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initius AheBobarbas was to stand for the next eleo 
tion of Consuls, Cssar, considering how much a ci- 
tizen so determined in opposition to himself, insti- 
gated by Marcus CatD^ and supported by the party 
of the Senate, might attempt or execute against him 
in his absence, proposed, that the opposition to this . 
candidate should not be committed to any person of 
inferior consideration in their party ; but that Pom- 
pey and Crassus should themselves enter the lists, in 
order to exclude Domitiusfrom the Consulate*. 

It was agreed likewise, at this conference, that 
upon the expiration of the term for which they were 
to hold the magistracy at Rome, Pompey should have 
the province of Spain, Crassus that of Syria, each 
with a great army : that Caesar should be continued 
in his present command, and have such additions to 
the establishment of his province as might enable 
him to support an army of eight Roman legions, with 
the usual accompaniments of auxiliaries and irregu- 
lar troops. Such was already in fact the state of his 
forces t, including a legion of native Gauls ; he ha* 
ving, contrary to the express limitations of his com- 
mission, by which he was restricted to three legions, 
made this enormous augmentation. This concert, 
like the first which' united these parties together, 
was, for some time, kept a secret, and only began to 
be surmissed about the usual time of elections. 

Soon after these matters were settled, Crassus be- 
ing to remain in Italy, Pompey proceeded on his 
voyage to Sardinia, arid Caesar repaired to his army 

* SiMt in CaBsare, c. 24. f Ibid. 
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in Gaul, where the war in different places had been 
renewed in his absence. Among the dispositions he 
had made for the winter, the young Craasua was left 
to command on the coasts of the British Channel ; 
and G^ba, another of his lieutenants, was posted a- 
mong the Alps, to protect the traders of Italy at 
a principal pass of these mountains. This officer 
had dislodged the natives from many of their strong- 
holds, from \duch they were accustomed to: infest 
the highways^ or to lay such as were passing under 
severe contributions ; and he took hostages for their 
good behaviour for the future. He fixed his quar- 
tens during the winter, at Octodurus, supposed to 
he the village of Martinach in the Vallais, situated 
at the foot of the mountains by which travellers now 
pass in the route of the greater abbey of St Bernard. 
Here he remained for some time, in quiet possession 
of his post -f but the natives, observing that the le- 
gions under his command had been greatly reduced 
by the services of the preceding campaign, and by 
the detachments which he bad recently made from 
his quarters, formed a design to surprise and to cut 
him off. For this purpose, the inhabitants of the 
village in which he was quartered suddenly with- 
drew from him, and soon afler appeared with.mul- 
titudes of their countrymen on the neighbouring 
mountains. From thence they made a furious attack 
on the Roman entrenchment, continually sending 
fresh numbers to relieve those who became fatigued, 
or who had exhausted the store of their missile wea- 
pons. 
The Romans, on the first prospect of this attack. 
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had d^berated, whether they should not abandon 
their post ; but had resolved to maintain it» and were 
now become sensible that they must perish, if they 
could not, by some impetuous efibrt, disperse the 
«nemy who were assembled in sudi numbers agahist 
them* For this purpose, they determined to break 
from their lines, and to mix with their assailants 
sword in hand ; a manner of fighting, in which, by 
the superiority of the Roman shield and sword, they 
always had a great advantage. They accordingly 
sallied from their intrenchroent, and, after the slaugh- 
ter of ten thousand of the enemy, aboiat a third of 
the whole, put the remainder to flight. Galba, not- 
withstanding the respite he obtained by this victory, 
iset thinking it prudent to remain in a situaticai in 
whidi he had been exposed to so much danger, with.- 
drew, for the remainder of the winter, to the nei^ 
bourhood of Geneva. 

The war had broke out at the same time in the 
quarters of Crassus, at the other extramity of the 
province. Some nations, who had made t^ir sub- 
mission, and given hostages at the end of the pre- 
ceding campaign, repented of this step, and entered 
kito a concert to recover dieir liberties. They be- 
gan with seizing the Roman officers who had been 
stationed among them as commissaries to provide for 
the subsistence of the army, and they detained them 
as }dedges for the recovery of those whom they 
themselves had given as hostages for their own 
peaceable behaviour. 

The principal authors of this revolt were the in- 
faabitsknte of what is now termed the coast of Bri- 
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taiiny» between the rivers Vilaine »nd Blavet Thej 
trusted to the strengtii of their situation on atnaU 
islands, peninsulas, or head-lands, of which many 
were joined to the continent only by some narrow 
beach. or. isthmus, which the sea at high- water over- 
flowed. They depended likewise on the strength of 
their shipping, in the use of which, by the practice 
of navigation on that stormy sea, and by their fre^ 
quent voyages even to Britain, they were extremdy 
expert. They were said to supply the want of can* 
vas and hempen cordage with hides and thongs of 
leather, and the wsuit of cables with Iron chains, to 
which they fastened their anchors. 

Cassar, having received intelligence of this revolt 
while he remained in his quarters at Lucca, sent or* 
ders to build as many ships as possible upon the 
I/Hre, and to assemble mariners from the neighbour- 
ing coasts. Apprehending, at the same time, a ge* 
neral defection of the province, and perhaps a de* 
scent from the Germans, that were ever ready to 
profit by the distress or divisions of their neigh* 
hours, he sent Labienus with a large body of horse 
to the Moselle, at once to awe the Belgic nations, 
and to observe the passage of the Rhine. He sent 
alsa Titurius Sabinus with a proper force into Nor- 
mandy, where the natives were already in arms ; smd 
the young Crassus to the Gburonne, to occupy the 
people of Gascony in their own country, and to pre- 
vent thc^r junction with the principal authors erf* this 
rebellion. 

He Mmsdf made haste to join the troops that 
were stationed in Britanny, and ordered Dtcimus 
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Brutus to assemble his fleet, and to make sail with* 
out loss of time for the Bay of Vannes. After his 
arrival on the coast, he met with all the difficulties 
which he had reason to expect from the nature of 
the country, and from tlie disposition and skill of its 
inhabitants. The enemy had retired from the con- 
tinent to their strong-holds on the promontories or 
head4ands, in which they were periodically sur- 
rounded by the sea. Being attacked at one station, 
they withdrew in their boats to another ; and by 
their situation seemed to be secure from any enemy, 
who was not in a condition to assail them at once, 
both by sea and by land. They could frustrate his 
operations on shore, by embarking on board of their 
vessels ; and his attack from the sea, by landing from 
their boats, which they drew up on the beach. 

Csesar, to decide the event of this singular con- 
test, was obliged to wait the arrival of his shipping. 
As soon as it appeared, the natives, sensible that their 
fitte depended on the event of a sea-fight, embaric- 
ed the most expert of their warriors, got under sail 
with all their force, amounting to two hundred and 
twenty vessels, and steered directly for their enemy. 
While the fleets drew near to each other, the shores 
were crowded with spectators ; and the army, with 
Caesar himself, came forth on the heights, from 
which they could behold the scene. 
. ; The Romans, being inferior to their enemy in the 
management of sails, as well as in the strength o£ 
their vessels, endeavoured to supply their defect, as 
usRial, by an effort of address or un^cpected contri- 
vanoe. They bad provided themselves with scythes. 
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fastened to shafts of a proper length, to cut the 
enemy's rigging, aod by this means to let loose or 
discompose their sails ; and having thus, in the first 
encounter, disabled many of their e^ips, they after- 
wards grappled, anA boarded them sword in hand. 

The Gauls, seeing a great part of their fleet in this 
manner irrecoverably lost, would have escaped with 
tlie remainder ; but were suddenly becalmed, and 
being, from ten in the morning till night, exposed 
to the continual attacks of their enemy, were all 
either taken. of destroyed ; and the nation, thus be- 
reft of its principal strength, and the flower of its 
people, surrendered again at discretion. 

Under pretence that the inhabitants of this district 
had violated the law of nations, in seizing the per- 
sons of ofiicers who were stationed among them, in 
a public character, their leaders were put to death, 
and their people sold for slaves. Those of the Ipwei 
banks of the Seine, at the same time, having been 
defeated by Titurius, agreeably to what was said to 
be the character of Gaulish nations in general, re- 
turned to their former submission, with a levity 
equal to that with which they had joined the revolt. 

The nations inhabiting the banks of the Garonne 
were still inclined to resist the approach of the Ro- 
mans to their country. To the advantage of num- 
bers, they joined a lively courage, of which these in- 
vaders had frequently felt the effects. Every chief 
was attended by a number of followers, whom be 
called his Soldurtit and who had devoted themselves 
to his service. While the chieftain lived, the Soldum 
fared in every thing alike with himself; but if he. 
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perished by violence, they too must die, and there 
waa no instence of their failing in this part of their 
engagement. 

Crassus being arrived on the Garonne, and warn** 
ed by the example <^ other Ronan officers, who had 
fallen or miscarried in that country, deferred pajssing 
the river till he had augmented his force by the junc- 
tion of some troops from Toulouse, and other parts 
of the Roman province. Being thus reinforced, he 
proceeded against the natives : These comprehended 
many little hordes, of which Caesar h«s, on this 60 
casion, enumerated twelve, but jealous of one ano*' 
ther, and unwilling to join even in their common 
defence. They accordingly, notwithstanding tl^ir 
known valour, fell separately into the hands of tb^ 
Romans, and, in the end, were all of them vanquish* 
ed, or made their submission. 

By these conquests,^ the former acquisitions of Ca^ 
sar on the Seine and the Marne had a direct com* 
munication with the districts of Toulouse and Nar- 
bonne, or what had already been for a considerable 
period the Roman province of Gaul. And the con- 
queror, having re-established peace in those parts of 
the country, which are now termed Britanny and 
Normandy, closed the campaign with a march still 
farther to the'north ward, where he penetrated through 
marshes and woods into Brabant ; but being stopped 
by heavy rains, and the approach of winter, he re- 
turned on his route, withcmt making any settlement ; 
and having put his arniy into winter quarters amoi^ 
the nations who bad lately revolted, he himself set 
^out as usual for It jdy. There his presence was great- 
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iy wanted by Pompey and CrasstiStwho, on the ap- 
proach of the elections, were likely to meet with un- 
expected difficulties in executing the plan which bad 
been lately concerted betwixt them. 

At Rome, the spring, and part of the summer, bad 
passed in disputes among those who were attached 
to the opposite parties. Clodius had attacked Cicero 
in his own person, in his effects, and in the persons 
of his friends. P. Sextius, who, in the character of 
Tribune, had been so active in the recall of this in- 
jured exile, and who had exposed his own life in the 
riots to which that measure gave rise, was now ac- 
cused and brought to trial for supposed acts of vio- 
lence committed by him in the course of those con- 
tests. He was defended with great zeal by Horten- 
sius, and with a proper gratitude by Cicero ; and by 
their joint endeavours was, on the twelfith of March, 
acquitted by the unanimous verdict of his judges *. 

After this trial was over, a point of superstition, 
curious as it serves to mark the age, gave occasion to 
a fresh dispute between Cicero and his enemy Clo. 
dius. Upon a report that horrid noises and clashing 
of arms had been heard under ground in one of the 
suburbs, tbe Senate thought proper to take the sub- 
ject under consideration, and they referred itfor in- 
terpretation to the college of Augurs. This body 
delivered in judgment, that the gods were offended, 
among other things, by the neglect and profanation 
of boly rites, and by tbe prostitution of sacred places 
to profane uses. This response Clodius endeavoured 

■ Ciceio ad Qniot, Fnt. Ub. U, tfOMt, 4. Oral, pro Seit. 
VOL. III. • E 
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to apply to the case of Cicero's house^ once conse*- 
crated and set apart for religion, and now again pro>- 
faned by being restored to its former owner. CiCj&ro 
endeavoured to remove the charge of profanation 
from himself to Clodius, by reviving the memory of 
1)is fkmous adventure in CaBsar^s house. ** If I quot0 
** any more recent act of impiety/* says he, ** this ci* 
•* tizen will recall me to the former instance, in which 
•• he intended no more thali adultery.** He proceed* 
^, however, to apply the response of the Augurs to 
a more late adventure of Clodius, in alarming th^ 
theatre at the head of an armed rabble, while the 
games were celebrating in honour of the great GtKU 
dess. 

The Senate for two days together listened to the 
mutual invective of these parties, and were entertain- 
ed with their endeavours to surpass each other in de- 
clarations of zeal for the sacred rites which had been 
profaned. Cicero, however, by the goodness of his 
cause, the force of his admirable talents, and perhaps 
still more by the aid of the Triumvirate, who were 
at this time at variance with Clodius, prevailed in 
the contest. 

This martyr in the cause of the Senate, ever since 
his return from banishment, had courted the formir 
dable parties, whose power, at least to hart, he had 
experienced. He committed, or aflected to commit 
himself entirely into the hands of Pompey ; and, with 
a dedaration of much attachment also to the party^ 
composed a flattering panegyric on Csesar, which 
this leader received with great pleasure *, probaUy 
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more on account of the breach it was likely to make 
among his opponents in the Senate, than on account 
of any Satisfaction he otherwise received from it, or 
of any real accession of strength, it gave him In the 
pursuit of his designs. By l^is conduct, indeed^ 
Cicero disgusted his former frient^, and felt his si- 
tuatidn in' the city so painful, that he absented hinv- 
self, during great part of the summer;' a circum- 
stance which interrupted the course, or changed the 
subject of those letters to which we are indebted £br 
the best record or account of the times. 

We have great reason to regret any inierruptioa 
of materials from which the history of a ConsulUe 
so interesting as the present could be collected. The 
republic seems in part to have recovered its dignity 
by the able and resdute conduct of Marcellinus, and 
by the tacit concurrence of his colleague Fhilippui^ 
who, though connected with Cssar, did not co-ope- 
rate in the projects of his party *. By the influence 
of these Consuls, the applications made to the Senate 
by Gabinius, now commanding in Syria, for certain 
customary honours, were rejected t. This refusal was 
intended to mortify Pompey, who protected Gabi- 
nius, and who himself was commonly treated by Mar- 
cellinus with great freedom and severity. Those who 
opposed the Triumvirs recovered their courage, and 
Domitius Ahenobarbus, by their infiaencev was in a 
^r way to succeed in his election fot- Consul of the 
foUowing year. While the Tribunes, conducted 
chiefly by a Cato, one of their number, distingoisfadd 

* Cie. ad Quint Fnl. lib. ii, ep. «. t Ilnd. cp. 1. 
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from his more respectable namesake by the appella- 
tion of Caius, indirectly supported their cause, by 
proposing many regulations in behalf of what was 
called the Popular Interest ; the Consul MarceUinus 
endeavoured to mar or interrupt their proceedings by 
the appointment of fasts and holidays, in which it 
was not lawful to transact affairs in the assembly of 
the People. . The.Tribiines, in their turn, suspended 
the election of Consuls, and in this were encouraged 
by Pompey and Crassus, who feared the effect of a 
choice to be made under the direction of Marcelli- 
nus, and had not yet ventured to declare their own 
intentions to otEer themselves. But their late inter- 
view with Csesar, and the part they had taken in 
consequence, had created suspicion of their views. 
MarceUinus put the question to Pompey in the Se- 
nate, Whether he desired the Consulate for himself? 
And this politician, long unaccustomed to make plain 
declarations, answered indirectly, That if there were 
no ill-disposed citizens in the commonwealth, he 
should have no such desire. Crassus, to the same 
question, made a like evasive reply. That he should 
be governed by what he judged best for the State. 
Both s^pear to have perceived that they were to rely 
for success chiefly on popular tumults ; and as these 
would come to be employed with great.disadvantage 
against such an able and resolute magistrate as Mar- 
ceUinus^ they took measures to defer the elections 
until the term of the pr^^nt Consuls in office should 
elapse *. 

* Dio. C^M. libs xxxiz. c. 37. 
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They found the Tribune Caius Cato a proper in- 
strument for that purpose, secured his negative, and 
employed it repeatedly to suspend the elections* The 
republic, upon the approach of the new year, being 
to lose its former magistrates, without any succession 
of new ones, was likely to fall into a state of great 
confusion. The Senate went into mourning, and 
discharged every member from assisting at any of 
the public entertainments or shows. In this state of 
suspense and alarm, Publius Clodius, who had for 
some time been at variance with Pompey, as if gain- 
ed by the concurrence of measures on this occasion, 
was reconciled to him, and attacked Marcellinus 
with continual invectives. 

While the year was suffered to pass without any 
election of Consuls ; the fasces dropped from the 
hands of Marcellinus and Philippus, and an inter- 
regnum ensued. Pompey and Crassus then openly 
appeared as candidates for the vacant oflSces of State. 
Young Crassus coming from the army in Gaul, at- 
tended by a numerous body of citizens then serving* 
under Caesar, brought a considerable accession of 
votes to the party of their general, and were them- 
selves not likely to be outstripped by their opponents 
in acts of sedition or violence. Domitius Ahenobar- 
bus alone, supported by the councils of Marcus Ca- 
tp, who was his kinsman, had the courage to persist 
in a contest with these powerful and dangerous an* 
tagonists. The time of election being fixed, this 
candidate went, before break of day, to occupy his 
place in the field of Mars, but found his way already 
obstructed by a disorderly populace, and even by men 
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in arms. The slave who carried a light before him 
W9S killed. Some of his friends, particularly Marcus 
Cato, was wounded * ; and his adherents, not being 
in condition to dispute the ground with suchaforc« 
as was assembled against them, retired to their own 
houses, leaving Pompey and Crassus to be named 
Vrithput opposition. 

In the same manner, the faction of the Trium* 
Virate overruled every other election, procured the 
preference, which has already been mentionedi of 
Vatinius to Marcus Cato, and filled every office with 
their own creatures. They prevailed in the appoint- 
ment of JEdiles by actual force, and at the expenoe 
of the lives of some of those who opposed them. 
Pompey himself having been entangled in one of 
these tumults, retired to change his clothes, which 
were stained with blood. They were overpowered in 
the nomination only of two of the Tribunes, Publius 
Acquilius Gallus and Atteius Capito, in whose elec* 
tion the aristocratical party prevailed. 

These events, however, were by the con- 
test which arose on every question, defer- 
red for all the months of winter and spring. 
The offices of Praetor were not filled up by 
the middle of May t. The elections had begun for 
this purpose some time before ; but it being obser- 
ved that Marcus Cato had the first Centuries, Pom- 
pey, under a pretence allowed by the Roman super- 
stition, that he was to observe the heavens, inter- 
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posed to suspend the ballot The faction eiU' 
ployed the- time which they obtained by this de- 
lay in procuring votes* and were so unguarded in 
giving mtmey, that they laid themselves open to a 
criminal prosecution* and had reason to apprehend 
that whatever election they made would be disput- 
ed before the tribunals of justice. To prevent this 
consequence, Afranius, a person entirely under the 
direction of Pompey, moved in the assembly of the 
People for a dispensation from the statute of bribery' 
in the case of elections then depending.for the office 
of Prsetor ; and having obtained this extraordinary 
indulgence* secured to the party the fruits of their 
influence and of their money *. 

Among the acts of Pompey and Crassus, in their 
second Consulate, are mentioned some regulatioqa 
respecting the courts of justice, by which the juries* 
though taken in equal numbers from the Senate, the. 
Equestrian order, and the mass of the People* were 
nevertheless limited to persons of considerable pro- 
perty. There are likewise mentioned some resolu- 
tions then passed to enforce the laws against murder, 
and to amend those against bribery by additional 
penalties* together with a sumptuary law to check 
the extravagance and prodigality of the age. *' 5o 
" willing were these magistrates," said Hortensius* to 
'* compensate by the laws they enacted for the defects 
" of their own practice, that they made laws even to 
'• limit the expence of the table." Such professions 
to reform the age were probably intended to retrieve 

■ Cicero Ml (tidaU Fnt. 
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the character whfch the popular leaders bad lost by 
the violence apd barefaced corruption of their recent 
canvasy and to mark their administration with some 
measures that might seem to disprove the imputa- 
tions of libertinism commonly laid to their charge. 

Fompey, at the same time» had an opportunity to 
signalize his Consulate, by opening, during the pre- 
sent year, the magnificent theatre which he himself, 
or his freedman Demetrius, had erected for the ac- 
commodation of the people at the public shows. At 
this solemnity were brought on the stage many dra- 
matic performances, and other exhibitions of a diffe- 
rent sort. Among these, in the course of five days, 
no less than five hundred lions were let loose and 
killed by African huntsmen ; and the whole con- 
cluded with the baiting of eighteen elephants, ani- 
mals that seemed to have sagacity enough to be con- 
scious of the indignity and the wrong which they 
suffered. By their piteous cries, they moved com- 
passion in the breasts even of that barbarous rabble 
for whose entertainment they w.ere slain *. 

The allotment of provinces, which was the prin- 
cipal object of this Consulate, was for some time kept 
from the view of the People. Pompey continued to 
profess that he did not intend to accept of any pro- 
vince whatever. But the public did not give credit 
to such declarations on his part ; and his own parti- 
sans were as usual prepared to press upon him what 
they knew he wished, but affected to decline t. 

<> J>io. lib* xzxix. Cicero ad Familiar, lib. vii. Plin. lib. yiii, c 7. 
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£veiy one, therefore, in all conversations, endeavour- 
ed to accommodate him in a province, some with 
Syria, others with Spain and Africa ; to all which 
suggestions, or officious projects, he affected indiffer- 
ence, or even aversion. Trebonius, meanwhile. Tri- 
bune of the People, made a motion, which was soon 
understood to be the real mind of his authors, and 
the actual result of their counsels. That the province 
of Syria should be assigned to Crassus ; that of Spsdn, 
together with Africa, to Pompey ; and not to fall 
short of Csesar's appointment in Gaul, each of them 
to continue for five years, with such establishments 
of men and of money as the necessity of the service 
during that period might require. This motion was 
made in execution of the original plan concerted 
with Caesar, and it served to bring into light the ob- 
ject of their late consultation at Lucca, which had 
so much alarmed the friends of the republic. 

On the day that this arrangement was proposed in 
the assembly, Marcus Cato, bymeans of the Tribunes 
Atteius Capito and Acquilius Gallus, obtained leave 
to address the People. He endeavoured to disap- 
point the faction, by occupying so much of their 
time as to prevent their coming to any decision. 
Being commanded silence, and still persisting to 
speak, he was ordered by Trebonius into custody. 
In this manner, however, the time of the first meet- 
ing was spent, and the assembly adjourned to the 
following day. 

The Tribunes Atteius and Gallus, suspecting that 
means might be used to exclude them from the as- 
sembly which was then to be held, took measures to. 
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secure their iulimssion« For this purpose, Gallus re* 
tnaiffed all night in the Senate«-house, which fronted 
the Comitium or place of popular assembly. Bat 
this device was turned against himself; the opposite 
party having placed a guard to confine him whet:e he 
was. His colleague Atteius, with Marcus Cato, Fa<f 
voniuS) and some others, eluded the parties that were 
placed to intercept them, and found their way to the 
place of assembly. When the question was put» 
Cato, being lifted up into view by those of his friends, 
who were n^r him, gave an alarm that it thunder- 
ed ; an intimation ever held by the superstition c^ 
the Romans to be ominous, and suflScient to suspend 
their procedure in any business of State. He was» 
however, on this occasion, forced from the Comitium 
with the slaughter of some of his friends, who resisit- 
^d the force that was employed against them. About 
the same time the Tribune Acquilius was wounded 
in attempting to force his way from the SenateS-house, 
and a great concourse of people was forming arounci 
him as he stood bleeding in the sti^ete. Violence to 
the person of a Tribune was still considered with re* 
ligious horror, and the Consuls, in whose behalf this 
tumult had been raised, fearing the consequence of 
suffering such a spectacle to remain in the view of 
the People, ordered the multitude to withdraw, and 
affecting concern for the accident, removed the Tri- 
bune, still bleeding of his wounds. 

In the sequel of these operations, Pompey and 
Crassus having obtained the provinces allotted to 
themselves, and in the terms proposed, proceeded to 
fulfil their part of the late engagement to Cassir, by 
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moving that his command should be continued du- 
ring an additional term of five years more. ^* Now 
indeed/' said Cato, (addressing himself to Pompey), 
<^ the burden is preparing for your own shoulders* 
*^ It will one day fall on the republic, but not till 
** after it has crushed you to the ground/' 

These arrangements being made, the Consuls, in 
the prospect of vacating their office of magistracy 
in the city, proceeded to anticipate the charge of 
their respective trusts. Pompey, the newly named 
Proconsul of Spain, under pretence of a war sub- 
sisting with the Vacceii, raised the establishment of 
his province to four legions, two of which, the sub- 
ject of much animadversion hereafter, Csesar, under 
pretence of more urgent service in Gaul, had the ad- 
dre^ to borrow from him. 

Pompey either had not yet begun to perceive what 
Cato suggested. That the greatest difficulty he had 
to apprehend, in preserving the eminence to which 
he aspired, was the competition of CsBsar ; and that 
the sword must determine the contest between them ; 
or he flattered himself that, like the person who 
stays at the helm, he was to command the vessel ; 
and that by remaining at the seat of government, 
while his associates and rivals accepted of appoint- 
ments at a distance, he continued to preside as so- 
vereign, or supreme head df the republic. Under 
the influence of these conceptions, although his pro- 
per station was Spain, he either procured, or at least 
availed himself of, a motion that was made by some 
of the Tribunes, to detain him in Italy ; and fancied, 
that while he sent his own lieutenants, Afranius and 
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Petreius, as private agents for himself into that pro* 
vince, even Ccesar and Crassus, though in the com- 
mand of formidable armies, were to act in a subordi- 
nate station to himself, who should appear^ by re- 
siding at Rome, to have the supreme direction of 
their operations as well as other affairs of state. 

Crassus ever considered riches as the chief con- 
stituents of power, and he expected, with the spoils 
of Asia, to equal the military or political advanta- 
ges that were likely to be acquired by his rivals in 
Europe. From the levies and other preparations 
which he made for his province, it soon appeared 
that he intended a war with the Parthlans, the only 
antagonists which the Romans had left to dispute 
their progress even to India itself. Observing that 
he was likely to meet with an opposition to this de- 
sign from the Senate, and from the Tribunes, who 
exerted their powers to interrupt his preparations, or 
took measures to detain him at home, he beqame the 
more impatient to set out for his province, and left 
Rome even before the full expiration of the year for 
which he was elected into the office of Consul. The 
Tribune Atteius endeavoured to stop him, first by 
his tribunitian negative, next by actual force, and 
last of all by solemn imprecations, devoting the lead- 
er himself, and all who should follow him on that 
service, to destruction. 

While the Consul passed through the gates of 
Rome on his intended departure for Asia, this Tri- 
bune, with a lighted fire, the usual form of devoting 
a victim to the infernal gods, denounced a curse, 
which greatly alarmed many of those who were des- 
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lined with Crassus on thi^ expedition. This piece 
of superstition he might, in his own mind, have 
justly contemned : but it was imprudent to slight 
the effects of it on the minds of the People, and on 
the minds of his own army. In the apprehension of 
both, he was by this form in a manner doomed to de- 
struction, and proceeded in the war at the head of 
troops ill prepared to ward off calamities, which they 
were thus made to believe hung over them, in con- 
sequence of imprecations of which they were not 
disposed to doubt the effect. 
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CHAP. XXII. 

State qfthe dommm9MiKh.-^Administratton tf "Okie prGfHkcei. 
^^OperaiUmi ofCmat »» QmIj Gefmmg Md BrUttin.^^ 
SMe o/Pankpey at Ilom.---Progr€$s ifCramm nd0 Syitu 
— Kingdom qf Partkia. — Livasim. qf Cronus bejfoni the 
Euphraies. — Second invasion t^Cmsar in Britain* 

The provincial appointments of Pompey and Cras* 
sus, with that which was at the same time prolong- 
ed, to Caesar, seemed to dismember the empire, if not 
to expose the republic itself to imminent danger. 

Of these three adventurers, Pompey and Caesar, 
apart from the evil particularly apprehended in any 
of the measures they pursued, were in themselves 
subjects of a very dangerous character : neither pos- 
sessed that dignity of mind which disdains every ad- 
vantage beyond that of equal justice ; neither could 
acquiesce in the same measures of consideration or 
power which other Senators had enjoyed before him ; 
neither could be at ease where he did not command 
as master, or appear at least as the principal perscm- 
age in every scene in which he was employed. 

This paltry ambition, some ages before, might have 
been held in contempt by the meanest of the People, 
or must have shrunk bqfore that noble elevation of 
mind by which the statesman conceived no eminence 
besides that of high personal qualities employed in 
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parties has already repeatedly chaaged, and the dan- 
ger to be apprehended from them accordin^y va- 
ried. 

In the first periods of its history, citizens were di- 
vided on the supposed distinctions of birth ; and, in 
the quality of Patrician or Plebeian, strove for pre- 
n^ative or privilege with much emulation, as sepa- 
rate orders of men in the commonwealth, but with 
Uttle jealousy of personal interests. 

In a subsequent period, when the invidious part 
of the former distinction was removed, citizens ha- 
ving uo longer the same object of animosity, as being 
born to different pretensions, they entered more 
fully on the competition of individuals, and the for- 
mation of sqiarate facti<Hi3. They strove for the as- 
cendant of aristocratical or democratical government 
according to the interest Uiey had formed to them- 
selves in the prevalence of either. They were ready 
to sacrifice the peace and hononr of the Public to 
their own passions, and entered into disputes aocord- 
iaf[iy, which were in the highest degree dangerous 
to tike commonwealth. They thought personal pra-- 
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vocaticms were sufficient to jiirtify public disorders ; 
or, actuated by vehement animosities, they signa- 
lized their victories with the blood of their antago^* 
Dists. But though sanguinary and cruel in their 
immediate executions, they form^ no deliberate 
plans of usurpation to. enslave their coimtry, nor 
formed a system of evils to continue beyond the out- 
ride into which they themselves were led by their 
supposed personal wrongs or factious resentments. 

We are now again once more to change the scene, 
and to have under our consideration the conduct of 
men who were in reality as indifferent to any interest 
of party as they were to that of the republic, or to 
any object of State ; who had no resentments to gra- 
tify ; or who easily sacrificed those which they felt 
to the purposes of a cool and deliberate design on 
the sovereignty of their country. Though rivals, 
they could occasionally enter into combinations for 
mutual support, frequently dianged their partisans, 
and had no permanent quarrel but with those who 
uniformly wished to preserve the republic. They 
were surrounded by persons who admired the ad- 
vantages of wealth or of power which might be ob- 
tained at the expence of their country, and who in- 
deed were ready to extol the virtues of any adven- 
turer who could lead a numerous list of retainers to 
share with himself in the spoils of the commonwealth. 

Peace had now, for some years, except in that 
part where Cflssar commanded, been established 
throughout the empire. Iiustead of military opera- 
tions, the State was occupied in directing the farms 
of the revenue, in hearing complaints of oppression 
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fipm the pitwfuices, wdiaappoMrttug the 
of military governors. Beades the disputes which 
ha?« beeo meotAoaed r^^ng ^ the prwkicial 9p* 
poiatHi^qts «f (>4Wtt loid C»w(, there arosea^peiF^ 
Ikm (W thci sutgect of provioq^ t» he mmgped Uk 
their immediate ofedecessoiB in the CoiisulateL Mar-i 
ceUiiiiis s^d Fhilqp|Ni8« It was stroi^y uigeilL ^HM^ 
Pi$o, Gabinmsp, and t^^en Csesar himselfy shQi^^d he 
recalled to makq way I6r officers who were entitled 
to similar command in theyr turns. This o^easimi 
was supported in part hy Cicero^ who vehi^meatijF 
owteuded^ t^t Pisq and Gabioius sheuld be.sfiper^ 
seded ; but uiged th^ continuance of Csesar w his 
station, a circumi^aiice for which iJm ahte a^y^an* 
twer had taken su£$cient precauMon n^ tQ hmt^ it 
in hazard from t^e issiJie of this'debate* 

Pisoa the n^ur relatfoa of C<ipaar« in the e^Qt o^ 
thcjse deliberatiQn^ wa^ actually recalled,^ and^ upoi^ 
his return to the city» coinplaine4 to the Swatc^ in 
terms of great a^ri^* of the wjufy done to Im 
eharsfeter. Cicero had ever tJi^eated Piso and Gabi- 
nius, though in reality but the instrument9 of PQiQf 
pqy and Caasaf # as the prineipal authors of his own 
calamities $ and« qpen/the present oceacdon, had prot 
nouneed against Picio that violent invective which 
siiU remains among ^ woclcst and which the svb* 
sequent <;ondttqt of the person against whom Jit ¥99 
directed in a great (nea9¥ire disproved* 

Gabinins had for some years enjoyed the govern* 
meat of Syr^it and during this time had ventured to 
employ the force ef hi» F^vince in a manner which, 
together with some other Qfiences» drew upon him» 

VOL. HI. F 
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at his return to Rome, the aaimad version of the 8e« 
Bate. 

It has been mehtiohed, that Ptolemy Auletes, king 
of Egjrpt, in exile from his kingdom, had applied 
to the Romans for aid in recovering his crown $ that 
his suit had been granted, but rendered ineflfectuat 
hy the regard which was paid to a supposed oracle, 
ifrhich forbade his being reinstated with a military 
ibrce ; that he had withdrawn to' Ephesus, and ta- 
ken sanctuary in the celebrated temple of that place, 
where he waited for some change of fortune in hii^ 
favour. Lentulqs, the governor of Cilicia, to whonf 
the business of restoring him, though without mili- 
tary force, had been committed by the Senate, deli* 
berated whether he should not venture to disregard 
the restriction imposed upon him ; march with an 
army to restore the king of Egypt ; possess himself 
of the wealth which was to be found in effecting 
such a revolution ; and trust to liie influence of his 
friends at ftome in procuring his pardon from the 
Senate, and even their approbation of what he should 
have done. 

^ Upon this quastion Cicero advised Lentulus, if hcJ 
had a force sufficient to undertake the enterprise, 
not to lose an opportunity of performing a service, 
which, though not authorised, could be afterwards 

Vindicated. But the business still remained in sus- 

« 

pence, when Gabinius arrived in Syria, and proba- 
bly, by an advice from Pompey to the same purpose 
With that of Cicero to Lentulus, undertook, in op- 
position to a decree of the Senate and of the Augurs, 
^t^ restomtidn of this exile to hi$ throve. Having 
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received or berguneil fyt a grei^ sum of money in 
return for. this service, he advanced with a fleet and 
an army tairards i^Qrpt, passed through Palestine, 
and on his way raised a contribution in that country^ 

Berenice the daughter of Ptolemy, now in posses- 
sion ci the crown, had manied Archelaus ; and, in 
order to strengthen her hands a^^st her father, had 
assumed her husband as a partner in the throne. 
But the forces of these associated sovereigns were 
defeated byGalunius, and Ptolemy was rest(»red to 
his kingdom. Gabinius, with the treasure amassed 
on this occasion, hoped to be secure against the at- 
tacks, which, at his return to Rome, were likdy to 
be made upon him, for his contempt of the Senate, 
and of the oracle, and for the extortion of which he 
was accused at the same time in Palesttnci a part of 
his own province. 

In this bu^ time of Cassar^s &ction at Rome, he 
tlitnself, upon the alarm of an invasion from Grer» 
many, had been called to defend the northern ex«- 
tremity of Graul. Two separate hordes, the Tench* 
teri and Usepetes^ pretending to be driven by supe» 
rior force from the usual tract of their own migra- 
tions, had united tc^ther, and presented themselves 
on the banks of the Rhine. The natives on the 
right bank of that river instantly abandoned their 
habitations, and collecting all the boats that could 
be found to the opposite side, made a dispositJim to 
stop the passage of these invaders. 

The Germans, observing the precautions which 
Were taken to resist them, affected to lay aside the 
design of passing the Rhine, and, by changing their 

f2 
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course, madea fektf to divert ibe.attentiiiii (^ tbett 
antag^ists. In ezieouticm ai thi» purpMe, tbey 
pomatumed for three dajfs to retire frrai the rivers 
At the ettd of this timi^ aapposjng. that their oj^K)? 
aents vrould be off their goud^ or returned to their 
ordinary way of life» they suddenly changed their 
dtrection» and in one nig^t repassed the gr(wnd over 
which they had mandi^ on the three preceding 
days, surprised a sufficient numbw of boats witii. 
which to aocomplcdi thw passage^ disloc^d the 
natives of the country on the left of the river befor* 
tlieni, and from thaioe continued their migrations 
^twixt the Rhine and the M^ise^ over what is now 
called the dutchies of JuUers, of Umburg and laiXs- 
emburgh. 

These invaders amounted^ by Caesar's account) to 
upwards of four hundred thousand souls * ; a numi- 
tierii^ich exceeds that of the inhabitants of anycity 
in Bufope, besides London and Padsi and whkh n^ 
fwhaps raise some suqncion of anror in a^i^ the 
text^ or of exaj^erati(Mi in the comrneotary, which 
was itsdf intended to raise the character of C^aar at 
Rome. , But on the ^pic»tion relating to the proba* 
irflity of so great a number, it may be cteervcid, ttn^ 
those migrating nationst certainly unacquainted with 
)nMy ^ the arts whidi are practised to supply and 
to accommodate pc^ulous otiest were likewise exr 
empt from the want cf such supplies, and acquiesced 
in what was necessary to mere subsistence. Such 
nations have less skill and industry than the manu- 
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fiK^rer and tbe trader io a atttled and ipstt^vgi^ 
teddty; bift they have less warte, and less mia^ 
^eatiMi o£ Ubom to' aapeifluoaa and unpr^abld 
purposes, than ti^e {Aace ia times of kooiiy ot re^ 
fined acaHmuodatkRU 

Hie German natkms of this age, althoagh lliey 
had oppOTtuttities to diismrve amdng their nei^ 
hours the adrantages ^ laQd-|m^rtjt ^nd of 9gA* 
cidture supported by sUU and iadostryy y et freqpieiifcp 
ly preferred the state <tf arigration, and firom poliey 
declined makmg any permanent 8et^m»it» lest tho 
eare of prc^rty, and the studies of ease and con* 
venience, should cotrupt or enervate their peapie. 
Their ftvoufite occupation was huntiiig^ which they 
foundered as a preparation for war^ They ttsvenad 
ihe woods and pasture lands^ with nuAMffoua herdi^ 
and subsisted chiefly by milk) tenh, mid game. Thajr 
Hkewise knew flie use <^com, of which they aome* 
times took a crop fiom fin^tufiable lands ( hot wilh# 
out remaining b^ond (^ period of a single. seedf 
time tttkt harvest to cultivate any particidar poctmi 
of ground. 

; l%ey rtoved in great and numeroitt bodies^ idbich 
must to a great extent have covered the £ice of Am 
country over whidi th^y passed ; but the multitudt 
thus moving tEis one bddy, was dtstinguiBhed into 
separate chms aild ftaten^es, led by their headmen 
or chiefs, who kept order in tb^r several divisimis* 
Hiey alloDTed piivate parties to matse war beyond 
the limits of ^eir own country, imd to 4diMse their 
leaders ibr this purpose. Butm pcyi^, the sep a r a te 
clans had no bond of comeetion* Jf they had at any 
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tithe a general government which comprehended tl^ 
whole of their trib^, it was but a temporary expe- 
dient, to which they had recoucae in military adven- 
tures, and on other pressing occasions* 

Under such equality of conditions, every indivi- 
dual^ who was of a prdper'age, was ol^ed to labour 
for himself^ and to subsist by what he procured ; and 
he employed his. labour only in procurkig wb^t was 
necessary. In these circimistanceis, it was not lil^ly 
that commodities should accumulate ; but the num- 
bers of the people^ if we may rely on the tcptiflaonj 
of Caesar in this plaee, or on the evidence of an^i^nt 
history in general, wa$ certainly great *• 

Tlie Suevi, before whom the present invaders r£ 
Gaul had retired, were said to coiif»st of a hundred 
cantons, eaidi ^nitihing anbuslly a thousMul mjetn 
lor war, and alike number for the careof %hm^ hereto 
and domestic concerns. Such cli^id^ gathering oa 
the irmilier of Caesar's, province^ required his pre« 
s^ce. He accxH'diiifgly assembled his arinyy ^nd ad- 
vimced to observe them between the Rhine aqd the 
Mouse. 

. The Grerm^ns, in geiieral, were aqcjostomed to de- 
spite the Gauls, and the present invaders expected 
no ibrnndafale opposition on tim side of Uie Rhine f 
they had ventured to divide their ibrcejs, >ad sent; 
the gf^ body of their horse npon an excuraion be«^ 
]^ond tlie Meuse to scptir the lower parts of tl»e 
toontry , and upon Caesar^^ approach, they o^ered to 
treat of an sUkmo^ with him. '^ They nd^r jsongf^t 
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.*' (tbey said) nor would they decline a war wkh^f) 
'< Romsois. It wea their way to repel injutiea widi 
'^ the sword^ not to elude them by negociotion. Baft 
'^ in the pre^^it case» they should nevertiieless con- 
^* desoend 8o far as to assure the Romaoa general, that 
they had passed ttie Rhine; from. necesdity^ aodni^ 
with any intention to invade his provinoe : Thai 
** if he were pleased to receive? them as fricfmls, thejr 
'* were in condili<Mi to merit this tiUe, should be 
*' content with the ground they had gained, or.aC'^ 
** cept c^ any oilier whidi he m^t choose to assign 
** them." Ciesar replied, ^' That while they reipaim 
<< ed in Gaul, he could not considef them, aa friends s 
'< That if they repassed the Rhine, he had attfea in 
" Qermany» witfc iirhpm he should endeaVibUf: t0 join 
<< them iuc a league of defence iagaiAst any ^mmyl^ 
^< whom they had been thu^ forced to rdttiquiidil 
" their usiial bounds^'' 

Having xeoeived tMs aaswer, the German depU'^ 
ties,, to muke their i;ep0fft, and to receive the cooo^ 
mand of their nations, desired a cesisation of arms fm 

4 

three ddys# But Caesar, gu^eetirig thdt they only 
meant to amu0e bim^ a^ to g^n time for the junc-^ 
^&s!i oi all their forces^ refused to comply with iJm 
request, and continued his mareh. Bdug arrived 
.wiMiin twelye mil^s ef their caioftp^ he wacT i^n mel 
by ^heir deputies, with fresh entreaties that he wdfld 

• ft 

advance no farther, or, at lea^t,; th^ he Would give 
tO: the .cavalry, who xi^^de ihe vapguatd 4)f bis ann^r^ 
orders to abstain &ofii^hostilitles for three, days 2 itlurt 
in.this time, they might haVe an answer froki^the 
Qeimaii aMi9Q» jneat^iHied 19 their Ust donferenor. 
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fitid IsiDffw irfietfatr rach W league could be formed » 
M was tivm pftipwed^ to 'i^ve them some prospect 
ef 4iafetf ia wtomhig to Ifaelf usQUl haunts% 

Oeemr, ttpoa thii ocotdiotH seemK to huve granted 
ji oeswtkm ef wste^ thougii <3^ accotint of \^at 
yketmn^ lisppeiied) he is t^Ulug ^ diminifiii the 
tat^t of &is own engi^mertt, Md to impute the 
toeach of Mik wbich Mt^meA to his enemas. He 
i^reed to advance no fitf^r ^Jte Jbiir idikis fot the 
conf^menee of wiiter^ iiivd sent am t>pder to hh van- 
giUH»l to atetain l&om ho^tfttties. Thid m-der, how- 
ewTf hmd no ^^ His kdr^i^eed guard, a^ic^iug 
of ftw dnusnid hiMe, had am eacDutiter widi eight 
hundred of the enemy. 

: Wlibii tMs ^eounfter h^sppemdt the GeTmaus were 
xdt yet jdlued lyf tbfe greait 'body ^ their hoi^e. 
iliey had earmMly isned fcft a ^cdi^isati^u of hostili- 
ties ; it was not Ukely that they would i^ve begun 
die attadli^ Tet Cae^nr MCti^ them of a design, 
wMi diift mall party> to <s«irpii{3e th^ whdie of his 
Mvahy; 

"Onth^ day wbieh IbHo^^ this ^rntishof the 
eairalry) or the paities ^dv^ce(l> the leaders and 
pvindpal men ^ fhe Oermatis leaving ^ir own 
bmsipi widMMit ofioets, in ^ef^ct seourity, came in 
great ncHnbev^ t)i» <Sifat of Gabisar to exculpate them*- 
ttiins of whiat Itfad passed en the pi^eceding day, to 
ooiiviatee him of thdr own pacifiib dispoi^ions, and 
depreeaibe tine &tther ftogtim of lus «rniy. This 
lw'tlK»i|g^^ il^ourable oppbiftm^y to cnt off, by a 
oditiptete stiif^ie, thfe et^emy <Mtire1y, and to finish 
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fhev Indeis, who hmi thus onirarily pat thaosdm 
m Ids haB(fa» be advuKed with his whole army d»> 
rectly to their cu^ euily overcame the ftw that 
toiA anus to o{^poae hinv and wMoutdttdnctioD of 
iexorage,pnttiieiriidetothe8wonl. TSecouft* 
try, over all the ways by wluch tiiey endeavoured to 
escape from the camp^ at wfaidi the daughter be- 
gan, to the ctu^ueace o( the Khine or Wall* and 
the Meuse, was strewed with Uie dain *. 

Hie Roman people, though s^om sparing of the 
Mood of their enemies, were shocked at the recital 
oftim extraoidinary maaBacre ; and when Cmar, on 
account of this victoiy, applied for a thuibsgivingi 
and ftw* the usaal honorary decrcies of the Senate^ 
the whtAe <^ his condoct was <[oe3tioned ) he was 
chaiged with having waatMiIy invaded the natioM 
(^Craul, and of having didHmonred, by a recent act 
j^treaehery, the arms of the Republic. It was pro* 
posed to driver up his person to Uiose injured na- 
tions, that he might expiate, by his own sufferings^ 
so many acts of injustice and impiety, which tifie 
gods might odterwise avenge on his country. 

Thet put cf the German horse, which by their 
absence bad escaped the calamity which b^ell their 
conntrymenf appear soon afler to have repassed the 
Rhine, and to have taken refuge with scmie of the 
hordes who lived near the sources of the Roer and 
the Lqipe. Thither Caesar, to spread the tenror of 
his arras, soon ^erwards pursued them ; and passed 
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Uie riyer» not in boata audi by siirpi*ise, as 0^ Ger- 
ihans were accustomed to dp, but in a maauer whicji 
he seems to have chosen, as better suited to the dig* 
nity of the Roman jState ; he projected a bri<^^ 
:\rhich was executed in ten days, with much inge* 
nut^t aqd some ostentation of his powier and skilji. 
This work being finished, he placed pi^oper guar4s 
at both its extremities, and advanced with the main 
body of his army into the conti^ous parts of Ger« 
many, where, on account of the reception given in 
that quarter to the cavalry who had escaped the lata 
massacre on the Meuse, he laid tte country under 
military execution. 

Caesar, from the place at which hei bad passed the 
JR^hine, appears to have gone up the eastern side of 
the river, where he visited the Ubii, a nation inha* 
biting over s^ainst what are now the dties of Bonne 
and Cologne. Here he had intelligence, that the 
$oevi, a nation consisting, a^ has bc^P observed, <^ 
a hundred cantons, and mustering two hundred 
thousand warriors, who were divided ipto two $qu«p 
drons that took the field, aod conducted the 4ojms3- 
tic affiurs of the nation by turQs^ weire prepaari^g to 
oppose htm ; that they had actually sent their wives, 
children, and superannuated men, into places of safe* 
ty, and had draughted theii: chosen warriors for ap- 
tian, . Tliese liordes having an ascend^tnt oyer all 
t^e cantoqs (^Germany, conaidered.it as a proof of 
their valour> that no nation could pretend to. set(^ 
on the tract of their migrations, or within reach of 
their excursions ; and that the country, to a ^at 
distance around them, was accordingly waste. .In 
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dieir own iiM>vementSt they never hsAted above a 
year to ntse a single cr<^ from fields, which; to 
keep up the martial spirit of theit nation, and to 
j^eclttde the desire of proper^, witii die other pas- 
rions that accompasiy settlement, they successivdy 
abandiuled. 

Cassar, slot Imog prc^red toentw on a war with 
suidi an enemy, ai^ being sensible that a defe^ 
might expose his army to ruin, while even a victory 
could not procure him any advantage proportioiied 
to tlie risk, havii^ remain^ e^bteen days on that 
side of ibe Rhine; and eipployed no more-^an twen- 
ty-eight d9fs in the whole serviqe, cboae, while ha 
^iHhad ti^ reputation ^'VJctorymiii^aired of bis 
ride,' to repfls^ that nv^r^ apd -to break down hisk 
bridge^. 

This singukir imo» whose abibkies were equid to 
stay task, and who hi^ no occasion tooMirt the 
pul^ adotkirtion by measures concerted on purpoae 
to obtain it, was, neyefthcdess, not above osfc^nta- 
ttmi,.atid gave way .to it, not only where it might 
ckHttribute to iiiq>ose on ^.u enemy, but even where 
it would do no more than gratify his own vanity, or 
ittaP0Bae the fame of ]p& actions- at Rome. To this 
motive we may venture to impute the design, which» 
at an advance season of the year, and at the end of 
the same sununer in which he had, between the 
Meuse and the Rhine, vanquished the ^numerous 
armiy of the Tenahteri and Usepetes, in which he 
bad pas^ the great barrier of Germany itself and 
insulted its warlike inhabitants on their own tern* 
tory^ he now projected the invasion of Britain, 
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though tmrroutided by the ^em, and untouched by 
the arms of any foreign invader. To* amy tMs 4e- 
mga into immediate executioiiy a» soon as he had 
repassed the Ehine, he oontiitued his march throi]^ 
the low countries, * and coUe^^ted \m ibrc^ in the 
neighbourhood of the Portus Itius and Gesoriaoom^^ 
While we perceiTe the i^tutei^ of vanity in the lead- 
er, we must ttdmire the hariMness and vigour ^f tha 
troops who could accomplish these series* 

The extent of thils tslaudi the numbers aod'Ciia^ 
racte^ of its people, were then unknown on the con- 
tinent. CfiBsar having in vain endeavoured to pro«^ 
cure information in these particulars, sent a galley 
with orders to explore the ^obst, and to observe ifte 
couritelrWtnce of thfe dUives. ^ He oider^d all. his 
shipping, and even those vessels which he had emM 
^oyed tli6 preceding yeat attest the Yetieti f, to 
^1 round Mlih^ Cape of Srit^nny into tha^^tMi 
Channd, and repair to the mttit^ wllksh aeparatiQ 
this island from ttie continent. 

On the report of these preparations, whieh wU 
dently poiiited at Brit&fn, tome of Ihe nlittvas, w8t* 
ing to avert by negociation the storni which threat** 
ened them,* sent to iHe Rt^nrnn iProconsul a sirib^mil* 
sive message, and o&ttsed to (;ome und^ bis protee^ 
tion. • ..J . ; ; . . 

Cs&sar, founding a chum to the possession itf ike 
Mand on these advances Which- were made to him^ 
proceeded with more boldness to the execution of 
his enterprise. In order that the natives oil^th^ ooun- 
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4sy herwaft kmpg Mitod him tpoig^t ttot'omte inly 
trouble io his absence, he obliged them to gi^e ho»> 
times, «Bd made a proper di^ostti^m t^ bis army to 
Iftt&f them itt awe« He had iwembled at tiie ipest 
emroeniei!^ havm ioa the Gaulish ^det iiaw'6uppo«> 
sad tobe the Wissan, bd^ween Calais asd Boulogiie % 
e^faty transports or ships of burden^ widi a number 
of gidl^ to aiccotmnodate the officers of rsink, and 
thmrequipa^. The remainder of his irfiippitig was 
yet detained, by contrary winds, in a omdc at dome 
dbtanc^ supposed to be Boulogne ; Uiither he tmA 
his cavalry, with oacd&ti to embark on board the 
ships where they lay. He himself wwt oci boards 
with the in&ntry of two l^ons, at the former haven | 
and havii^ found a favourable wind with moderi^ 
weather, we^hed about t^i at night, and readied 
the coast of Britain, on the fUlowing day, at ten in 
tiae morning. The diffi, where he first approached 
the fi^ore, were high and ste^, and the hills were 
covered with numerous bodies of mei^ on foot, op 
horseba^, and even in wheel-caniages, a q[>ecie8.of 
machine on which the native of t^is country wenp 
accustomcKi to make war. It being impossible to 
land mider such difficiidties^ and in the face of this 
opposition, he bore away^ as is probable, to the 
northward, about eight miles, with a favourable 
wind, to some part of liie flat shore t whteh^i^ contt- 
guous to the Downs ; and here, in the manner of 
ancient debarkations, for which the shipping of thos^ 
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times was built, ran his transports aground, and.pre* 
pared to land. 

In the mean time, the Britons, who in. their march 
1^ the hilk had k^ pace with the Roman gallqi»» 
came down to the strand, and advanced even some 
way into the water to oppose the descent. As tl^ 
surf on that shore usually runs high, and the Rb^ 
mans, from where their vessels struck, had some way 
to wade in water too deep to allow them the free use 
of their arms, diey durst not meet the enemy under 
such disadvantages, and remained on board. Caasar 
seeing his men unusually backward, did not think 
proper in these circumstaQces to urge them iar^r ; 
but ordered some g£ the lightest vessels, which wcm 
mounted with missile engines, or manned with archers 
and slingers, to row as near to the shore as ikhey had 
water, on the right and the left of the landing place, 
and f\rom thence to gall the enemy. This disposition 
had the eflfect to dear the way for his men to desc^id 
lh>m their ^ips, but they were still slow to avail 
themselves of the importunity : until the bearer of a 
standard, plunging into the water, and calling aloud 
for those who were near, to follow if diey .m^mt to 
save a Roman eagle from falling into the hands of 
the enemy, numbers at once from differentsbips, and 
without any order, obeyed his call $ and the idanders, 
notwithstanding the advantage of the ground, a&d 
the superiority of their numbers, both 04i horselMick 
and on fbot, withdrew from the landii^ f4ace, and 
soon after disappeared. Seeing their enemy thus in 
possession of the land, they in a few days even offer- 
ed to surrender, and were about to deliver their hos- 
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tages, when an accident happened, which encouraged 
them again to resist. 

On the fourth day after the Roman infantry had 
landed, a second division of ships, with the cavalry, 
appeared in sight ; but b^ore they could reach the 
shore, were dispersed by a violent storm ; part was 
driven back towards Gaul, part carried down the 
British Channel, and cast in distress on the conti* 
guous coast. Even the shipping, from which the 
legions had disembarked, lying aground in the surf, 
or at anchor in a high sea and spring-tide, circum- 
stances with which the Italians were little acquaint^ 
ed, were set adrift, or filled with water, many of themi 
beat to pieces or greatly shattered, and rendered un« 
serviceable. 

By these misfortunes, CsBsar, although he had made 
fao provision to subsist for the winter in Britain, was 
in danger of being obliged to remain in the inland 
for want of shipping. The natives retracted their 
late submission, began to drive away the cattle, and 
io lay waste the country within reach of his camp. 
They flattered themselves that he would be obliged 
io depart, or must perish for want of provisions ; and 
that they would, by the example of so vain and ca^ 
lamitous an attempt, deter every enemy for the fu-* 
ture from invading their country. 

Cassar, in the mean time, while he employed all 
his workmen with the greatest dfligence in repairing 
his ships, endeavoured to collect some provisions, 
and to form a magazine. The natives assembled in 
great bodies to intercept his foragers, and obliged 
him to cover e\try party employed on this service 
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with the fi^c« of his army^ 11^ l^aos were at first 
greatly disconcerted by the uquaual eflfect of tbQ 
British chariots^ and by the want oi thciir own qa^l* 
ry ; but aa they pireyailed in ^v&ry close %ht» the 
Britoda were di^iven to renew their former anboiis* 
sioo, and beeame bound to deliver double the num^ 
ber of hostages they had fcMrmerJy atipuUted. Yi0% 
torious^ however, as this n%hty commander haa rer 
corded himself, not thinjking it proper, with shattei^ 
ed vessels^ at the mercy of autumnal winds and stor-» 
my seas, to await the peiformance of this article^ he 
oniered the hustles to. be $^t after hm into Giul, 
reimbajfked with his army> and with the first favour-^ 
able wind repassed to the continent. At his arrival^ 
he found that the Gauls, upon the report of his li^ 
misfortunes, had revolted } that one of his transports, 
with three hundred men on board* haviti^ parted 
wlUi the fleet, and landing at a separate place, wei e 
attacked ; and tbat it was necessary to send the re^ 
mains o£ his tsavahry to their relief The Morini, in* 
habiting What are now the districts of Calais and 
Dunkirk, with other nations c^ the Low Countriesif 
had taken arms against the officera he had stati<med 
in his absence to keep them in awe. The campaign 
therelbre concluded with the operations which were 
necessary to quell this revolt* Labienus aubdued 
the Morini. Quintus Titurius SabinUs> and Lucius 
Ck^ta, having recovered possession of the interior 
country, fell back to the coast 

The Roman army was soon after put into wintef 
quarters ; and Caesar, as if sensible thalt he had made 
his attempt on Britain with too smal) a force* atiil 



^irte?«i- tt^itiiMtatiofi he mgbt give of ptftktrinr^ 
4iad* inciif red tiie tiaputatiion of a miM^rriage, g»»^ 
o^dtH f3e j^efit faib fleets a^ t^ add, diiHog th« wiqh 
l»^ a» taany ^Mretbi^ i» pMsobki, built nj^on a eoti^ 
Mtuetimm>r€r St&ft^tiMt^ to which they were 
tfestiinM^bfi^ader^ a&d tiK»*dl;iK]>acioii^ kl tite hlil^ fi^ 
the rece|rtJo& df Adn ottd h^rsi^s^ and lower ih Hvd 
gMfWule, for tlie coibveai^Me of landing. The tiitf* 
ber waa probably taketi &om the neighbouring fb* 
te&ia i but the icfateriak afhh rigging, it is said, were 
bMu^t (torn Spain. Having taken tixese measure 
ti> ehabl^ him, at a fiiot>e convenient season^ to renew 
hfd e]^p6diii6n into Britain, be sel Mit at nsual ibr 
Italy,' and bib wintw staiidfl iti the neighbiHirhood 
of Rome. 

H^re be found t^otnp^ a«id 0:«sdi»i enqiklyedy as 
hAB been already rekted, m accom^idhing for theni- 
neives, Btid for him^ the db}ectii tdiich they had seu 
veralfy in Vifew. Ctassus bad fixed his thoQgbtd OA 
th^ ti^as4)i^eg of the Easty and pfrdjected the iiale of 
feingd<>ms, of whit^ he hoped to have the ditqtosa^ 
in that part of the world* l\)mpey, stiH more esps 
i^iaMy^ ^ad giratified in hid wishes $ being stationed 
td stbi fot the partyi with a degree of consideraiioii 
and tbsqt^i li^^ short of monarchy , at Rome; while 
foe obtained a Separate mlitary establfefament, and 
the patronage of A mighty province fbr Hims^ 
abroad. In this iteW distribution, Gaasar appears to 
have been least consodered : but he had already pro- 
vided) What he kne^ in the end was to decide every 
cohtroversy, a great army, innred to service, and in 
a Mation i^hith gave an easy access to Italy, and the 
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jBommand of Borne. As if secure of thmr latereito, 
therefore* they per«Qitted the electioo' of Cj^rals tfi 
proceed without disUirbance; and suffered; I^icius 
D^&9$9. DomitiusAheoobarbus, a professed part^pi 
:AbemA}v. of the Senate^ together with Appiu;^ Clau- 
cu!ut^^ ^^» ^ ^ elected Consuls ; Marcus Cato 
f^^f^/ and Milo to be pliiced in the list of Pfp^ 
tors } and several citi^ns, well ^dSkcteA to the Senate, 
4o be admitted into the college of Tribunes^ ^ 

Tl^e winCer and spring, however, were inactive on 
tbe part of the aristocracy* Cato, probably, did not 
8^ anyipublic object in which to engage with advaur 
tage beyond the duties of his office, in which he efi^ 
d^uiroured to restrain by his authority, and by his 
example, the extravagance and luxury of the age. 
Thte dangerous powers which had been recently 
granted to persons, from whose ambition the repub- 
lic had so muil^h to fear, no dqubt greatly alarmed 
ikbe Bi^^te } but this body, though led by Pomitius, 
one'c^ the Consuls, by Cato and Milo, two of the 
Praetors, and supported by many of the Tribunes, 
either did not think themselves entitled to dispi^e 
the validity of thpse grants/ nor to attempt the revc)- 
cation of what had been so recently confirmed by the 
People, or perhaps thought themselves happy in the 
supposed removal of so many factious adventurers 
from the scene of af&irs at Rome. 

Even in this Pompey disappointed their, hopes, 
though now malster of Spain and part of Africa, with 
an adeqtkatearmy, still under the pretence, as has 
been mentioned, of his commission to furnish the 
public granaries with corn, remained iz| Italy, and 
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passed the greater part of his time amoog his coun- 
try villas, executing the duties of general purveyor 
witii the asautance <^ his lieuteoants, and mana- 
ging his intrigues in the city by means of his agents 
and friends. He was attended by numbers of every 
rank and condition, who resorted to him with the 
assiduity of courtiers, and with a servility, which 
seemed to place the sovereignty in his hands. He 
even m^ntained the appearance of a monarch in 
Ae state which he assumed, as well as in l^e infiu- 
eitce be acquired. While he afifected reserve uid 
moderation, in order to appear worthy of bia rank, 
bis retainers ever treated him as a great prince, and 
with bis connivuice fomented disorders tending to 
ehake the gpvemmeot of the Senate ; in order that 
the republic might be forced to rely on him &r 
support, while he himself afilected to decline the 
burden. 

In the management of these intrigues, and in the 
full hopes of their success, Fompey was now left 
seemingly at the helm of affiiirs by Crassus, as well 
as by Cssar. The first, in his impatience to take 
possession of his government, bad broken through 
all the impediments already mentioned that were 
placed to hinder his departure from Rome, made 
haste to Brunduaium with his army, embarked, not- 
withstanding the unfavourableness of the season, 
and, with considerable loss, both of men and of ship- 
ping^ in a storm, made his passage into Macedonia. 
The prohibition of the Tribune still sounded in his 
ears. He dreaded a vote of the Senate or People to 
recall his commission. It appears, indeed, that soon 
g2 
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after UkdjEfpftrture, a rabiion had be^ actiwlly made 
far this porpote } and that Cicera^ tlioagh &>rnierijr 
aa ill terms with Oassus^ b^ng tau^ by his late 
eufierings to court the ^vour of thos^ who at leaest 
vmdd hurt, if the^ could not protect him^ appeared 
mk this qoastioii ih his favour^ afid daimed a share 
m the merit of obtaihiag the decisioti that was giveti 
to confirm the commission * under which he was al- 
teady set out for the £ast« 

-. But witboyt attending to the issue xif tbete delL- 
IbttDations at Eome, Crassus continued l|is march by 
Jff acecionia and the Hellespont into Asia* In passing 
through Ofilatiat ftading Bejotarus, sovereign of that 
fiH^ctpality, then of an adv^uked ag^, occupied in a 
m6tk that is becommg 9^ every i^e^ devising the plan 
of a aew city, and making a settlement for increased 
fdpviViiim ; he is said to have observed to thb vete- 
ran, that it was somewhat too late, at his age, to be 
fdtming Bew projects of settlement ; ^ nor are you 
**ver3rearly/V replied the other, ** itj your underta- 
^ king of a comjuest in Parthia.** 

Crassus wai$ turned of sixty, and having ever con- 
sidered riches as the surest means of arriving ^t emu 
memce and power, now joined, to the rapacity of a 
ysoodifnl ambition, the avarice of age^ Upon his ar- 
rival, in %ria, he pillaged the temple of the Jewi^ 
and hid bold of treasure wherever else he could find 
it» He made a pre<^nce<i^ the military levies to be 
made in the provinces §or ektorting money ; and 
lifterwards, reserving the money ifor his own use, ne- 
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glecte^ the leties» He exacted firom like dttnreBt 
districts of bis profrince, Toai, frowai tke neighbomiig 
allies, large quotas of Bieo and miHtarj st<nre8» meni* 
ly that they might buy exemptions with prc^ibrtion^ 
^I sums of money \ In the same sfirit of avari^^ 
and rapacity, ,bei invaded the I^Euthisns without any 
authority £rom the State^ imd even without the ptm 
tenee of a quarrel* 

The P^rthians, like other dynasties which liefow 
or since have arisen in that part of the world, or ih 
the netghbourhood of the £iq)hrates and the Tigris^ 
were of Scythian extraction. On the decline of the 
Macedonian power, about two hundred yeai^ before 
the present date, a swarm ftooi the NwCh bjul ini^ 
grated to the lower banks of the 'Ofigtis^ fprertm tb^ 
country round Ctesiphon, contini»d to harass iki 
neightourhood by their depredations ; and, ait laat^ 
beii^ commanded by Arsaoes, 4Jie fbnnder of th«i 
neiv kingdon^ took possession €i an extensive coun^^ 
try, and ^bugfa onder a hew nartie> in fact restored 
the monarcl^ of Persia t. 

The Parthian, or new Persian monarchy, benag yet 
in its vigour, Was Uie most formidable power that 
now any where appeared wkhih reack of the RoiiiM 
arins. its forceis consisted ^most entirely of hcme^ 
Part case«l qi heavy aratoar, and using thelsuct?, 
were intended Tor regular diarg^ssi i part mocmt^ itl 
a li^termanner, for expedition or swiltneis^, and 
using the bow. While in the field, they Were at^ 



« Flut in CrasM, Jl. Bio. Cmb. Wbi if, c. 19. 
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tended by herds of spare horses^ which they pastor^ 
ed» or had drove in the rear of their armies. With 
this supply, upon any occasional loss, they new* 
mounted their cavalry, or, having reliefs of fresh 
horsest performed amazing marches, and frequently 
presented themselves to their enemies, where it was 
not expected they could appear. They had different 
notions of victory and defeat from other nations ; 
they fldways counted it a victory, when, by their own 
flights, they led an enemy into hasty and unguarded 
pursuits *, which enabled them to return with ad- 
vantage from what appeared to be a rout or disper- 
sion of their forces. 

When Crassus advanced to the Euphrates, Orodes, 
king of Parthia, then engaged in a war with Arta* 
bazus, on the side of Armenia, sent a deputation to 
expostulate with the Roman general on the cause of 
his hostile approach. Crassus made answer. That he 
would give the reasons of his coming when he ar- 
rived at Seleucia. ** Here,'' said one of the Parthian 
deputies (shewing the palm of his hand) *' hair will 
" grow before you shall arrive at S^leucia.'' Cras- 
sus proceeded in his march, passed the Euphrates, 
and ravaged Mesopotamia without any resistance. 
Having continued his operations until the end of the 
season, he returned for jdie winter into Syria t. Upon 
his arrival in this province, he was joined by his son 
Pubti«», who had served some years under Caesar in 
Gaul, and was now detached by him with a thou- 
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f Dio. lib. xL Plot, in Cnmo. 
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sand horse, and many marks of h<Hiour» to act under 
his father in Syrik 

This invasion of Mesopotamia, after the season was 
so far q>ent9 served only to alarm and (Krovoke the 
enemy, without proeurii^ any advanb^ to the arms 
of the Romans ; and hostilities were likely to prov 
ceed in the spring with great animosity, when Gras«» 
sus was to prosecute the war which he had thus 
commented on such dang^ous ground* 

Csesar, in the mean time, found continual occupa4 
tion for his troops in Graul, or in the neighbourhood 
of that province* He himself^ wit^ bi^ usual tetivity^ 
having been in Italy in the beginning of winter, and 
havildg conferred with the persons with whom he in» 
trusted the management of his affairs at Rome, pro^ 
ceeded to lUyricum, upon a r^ort that this part of 
his province was infested by the incursions of the 
Pyrusta^,^ a warlike tribe on the frontier. Upon his 
arrival, the inraderd of bis province withdrew, and 
were disowned by their own iMUion. Tlie Pyrustas 
denied thftt they had ever given a commission to 
make wiBtr on the Rowan province, became bound 
for the future to restrain the depredatifons of private 
adventurers, and gave hostages for the observance 
of this article. 

' Eftlrly in the spring, Cassar returned from this ex* 
pedition to the quarters of his army in the Low 
Couirtries, and found that, in consequence of the 
orders he had given at the end of the preceding cam- 
paign, no less thanr six hundred transport vessels^ 
and twenty*eight galleys, were actually built in dif* 
ferent harbours from Ostend to Boulogne, and in a 
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£&m dajsmtght hs ready for «ei^ He ^tccwdiftgly 
ordered them to be launched, and.directed the whole 
to a«raiUe at the same pvt from wluoh he had 
soiled on tfaa xfttaedkog^yevt, in order to receive the 
Bsmj em. dieir ixitanded i&¥tfiofi; of lEkstaiQ* BiU, bo* 
fore his dej^arture^ hfiing inibnnod ;tbiy^ certain na-^ 
tions (m the Moselle wece tpedttatiiig fi revolt, and 
were solicitisig.thtf.Gerviafis t^ comiet over the Bhkno 
to their assistaoee, la wdet that he might not leave 
anj^ enemy on.foot in:his tosr, ai^ that he poight se- 
cure the p^^oe of Gaul ip hift.afeMnce>. be maiolied 
to the MosftUe with £b|ir legiow and eight hundred 
horse* Upon Jiis arrival he had thei good fytUvM td 
find the people drdded between, ,two l^ers^ whoi 
heing je^us of each other, made thfiAT aaibmissipAS 
separa^ely^ and ga*ve the Mc^ttory hostagos as a 
pledge for &eir future behaviMft 

With these aecxu^kAp Gs^aar irettiuraed to t^ ooast, 
found aU his avmed.gidlijis,. and five, hundred and 
sixty of hisi transports, actually assembled ; the other 
forty transports had l^een put back by contn^ry 
winds, mad were still retained m the port, at which 
they h^d been built. The foffce intended foi ^ii e$* 
pediti(tti to Britain consisted office legiqnSf amountr 
ing possibly, or on the probable suj^ioiition, that 
they utero^ not oomplste^ to a)H)ut twenty tbouM^d 
man % together with a body of Qaols^ incitidtog 
many of their chiefs, whom Gesar chose, to setain 
with his anny» r atiier as hostages for the. Melity, of 
their countrymen,. tfaaA as auxiliaries in the war* 



The fleet coBnoted of five h«mdred aii4 siicty trans^ 
port vesaelsy twentjr<-eigbt araied galleys, mth many 
teodersy and small craft provided by officers fpr their 
own accoaunodatkniy and for the reci^tion of their 
equipages ; making in all eight hundred sail. 

The wind b^g northerly for five and twenty days * 
after iikQ fleet was assembled, the troops still remain- 
ad on shore. At the expiration of this time the 
wind changed, and the troops b^gan to embark, but 
were suddenly interrupted by the desertion of a 
Gaulish chief, who, b^ing averse to the service, 
thou^t this a ^vourable opportunity to disengage 
himself with his followers. Csssar considered this 
desertion as a declaration of war, and being sensible 
oi the djtnger he might incur in case of any disaster^ 
by having such enemies in his rear, suspended the 
mnbarkatipn, and sent a party of horse in pursuit of 
the i^gitive, wko^ being overtaken, was killed in at* 
temp^g to deibnd himself* His followers were 
IpfPi^^ bade, and obliged with others of the coun- 
tiy. to join tbe fbrees th^t were destined for Britain* 

On the return of the party employed in this ser- 
vioe, ibe embarkation proceeded, and being com^ 
pleted at sunset of the same day, the wind being 
still fair, the fleet weighed, and got into the Chan- 
nel i but the wind soon after having &iled» or shifts 
1^ oioie to the west, and the tide being set to the 
northward, they were carried a considerable way in 
that direction past the port for which they had 
8te»ed. At day4Mreak they saw the l«id of Britain 
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on their lef^ and seemed to leave some conspicuous 
part of the island, probably the South Foreland; 
astern : but with the turn of the tide, and the help 
of their Oars, they arrived at noon at a convefnient 
part of the coast, not far distant fVom the landing- 
place of the former year, but less exposed to the sea. 

This place we may suppose to have been PigweK 
Bay, beyond the mouth of the Stour, or the entry to 
Sandwich Haven *. 

The Britons had assembled as formerly to oppose 
the descent of the Romans ; but, on the appearance 
of so great a fleet, were intimidated, and again with- 
drew from the coast, *- 

Csesar^ flattering himself that he had found a 
safer road for his ships than that at which he had 
stationed them in the preceding year, left his fleet at 
anchor, and guarded against any attempts of the na- 
tives, by a body of ten cohorts, and three hund)^e^ 
hor^, who were properly entrenched on the shcnre. 
Being informed that the Britons had their forces as* 
sembled on a small river, (probably the Stour J^ at 
the distance of ten or twelve miles from his landing- 
place, he put his army in motion in the night, and 



* Mr d*Anville, on a supposition that Cssar must have passed into Britain 
by the shortest pos»ble line, fixes upon Hith, about eight miles west of Dorer, 
as the-^lace of his landing in his -first invanon of Britain ; and, cdnaeqveitfly; 
on some other contiguous part as the place of his landing in the second inyar 
sion ; but this does not agree, either with the descrip^on of the coast, being 
pknnm et apertum littus) or with the sequel of the story, which plac^ some 
such mer as the Stour to be pasaed ia his march, about Cwelte ifiiles jfrom mhere 
he debarked. The coast at Hith, though not altogether inaccessible, is steep 
and hilly, and would have exposed Caesar to difficulties in his first operatioM 
on shcMre, which he could not possibly havt omitted to meittkm. 
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at hareak of day came up with them, dislodged them 
from their post, and obliged them to withdraw to a 
place of retreat in that neighbourhood, which, on 
occasion of their own wars, had been fortified in 
their manner witli a mote, and ramparts of wood. 

• 

To reduce them in this stronghold, he erected some 
works, and made regular approaches ; but as he had 
not invested the place, the only effect of his attack 
was to fbrce the enemy to abandon their station, 
and to continue their retreat. He had taken his re- 
solution to pursue them on the following day, and 
had begun his march in three divisions, whenat ap- 
peared, that the element which so greatly, favours 
the defences of Britain, though not always sufficient 
to keep its, enemies at a distance, yet is subject to 
accidents which render the attempt of invaders 
abortive, and their condition, even when . oh shore, 
efficiently hazardous. To this purpose a messenger 
overtook Caesar on his march, with tidings, that all 
his ships, in a storm which arose in the preceding 
night, had been driven from their anchors, had run 
foul of one another, that many of them were strand- 
ed or wrecked, and all of them greatly damaged. 

On this report Cassar suspended his march, and 
having fixed the main body of his army in a well- 
fortified camp, he himself, with a proper escort, re- 
turned to the coast. At his arrival, he found that 
forty of his ships were irrecoverably lost ; but that 
the remainder, though greatly damaged, might be 
refitted. For this purpose, he gave orders in the 
army, that all who had been instructed in the trade 
of a carpenter, should repair to the sea-port, to be 
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employed in restoring tbe ^fleet ; he caUed iMnje 
W€Hfkme«i likewfee from Oaul,* $»d gav^ ditactionsi 
for Miilding a tiumbef of new vessdb on differeii| 
p^rt8 of that coast : and to goard^ for tbe iitture^ 
agakiat such acetdenta as iiad \tke\y be&]fen his 
(lhipa» be ordered that they should: be drawn 19 oil 
tbore* In thi^ work pa^t of the army was incessant- 
ly employed for ten days, and without intermission 
even in the night. The fleet, at length, being in 
this manner secured from the dangersi o£ the sea, 
and covered by an intrencfament on tbe side of the 
landuhe returned to his camp, and resumed %he ope« 
rations he had projected for his farther progress in 
the taland. 

It appears, that the natives of Britain, be^ng di^ 
vided into many small cantons or sepau^ate principal 
}tties, and, as usual in 9udi cases, frequently at war 
am<mg themselves had been actuaify so engaged 
wh^ C^B$ar airrived ; bat, during the ahori resf^te 
which the disastrous stati3 of his fleet had given 
them, they bad agreed to suqiend their own quarr^ 
and were assemUed in greater nymbers than AMrmer^ 
ly, ui^er Casslvel^nus, a chieftain of Middl^eir, 
or, ai$ Caesar describes him, a prince residing on ihe 
northern banks of the Thames, and aboiit seventy oar 
eighty miles from the sea* 

This chieftain brought into the field a miiherons 
army oTiqfantry, of horsemen, and ^roed chariots* 
}£[s.knowledgi^ of the woo49 e^^abled biin to harass 
tJie Bomonsron their march» s(nd« following the tracts 
tt^ ^jnne clear of underwood, not only to gall :t\iem 
idtk nusatt^ front tbe thickets, hot tp charge thetn 



likewise trith' bis faoraemen atid charioi% ervn ia 
pIsces frfaere the ^und Heemed least fitted to tbs 
moTesnent of luch bodies^ Ebdoui-^ed vith his 
Bucbcn in this species of warfare, he veiltured to ai|> 
buck the Ronfuui cavaby, which, being on aforagiog 
party, was supported by an eiitirel^ri6n. But being 
dcifbated in thn attempt with great ria'u^ter, he lost 
couraga, or was d&serted by his followers, and nevel- 
aibrc attempted to face tiie victorious enemy. 

Oesar, inding this cbietf^b remit bob ardour, ad- 
vanced with a clicker pace. From his silence on 
the subject (^ any difficulty in passihg the Medwayt 
we must suppose him to have fdloWed the v^e df 
the Stour to Ashford, and fiom thehce to have k^pt 
on the {^ains to Maidstone, near to which place th6 
river Medway is ev«y where naturally fordabte ; 
and from the length of his march, being about eighty 
mfles from the sea, when he came upon the banks of 
the Thames, we may suppose him to have airived 
Isomewhere below where it winds nearly from south 
to north, between Kingston and Bradford. There, 
he observesj that the only ford in the river was fen- 
ced and guuded } having a row of sharp stakes dri- 
ven under water, and the opposite bank lined with 
a pdisade, which waS manued by a numerous body 
of the natives. He nevertheless proceeded to force 
his way, and by the impetuosity of his attack, drove 
the enemy from their post, uid without etiy loss, 
^ected his passage, although his meil were obliged 
to wade up to the chin. 

Cassivelaunus had, for some time, made nOattempt 
to resist the Ronlad army ; he had ct^tented him- 
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self with observing their modotii, and wttb eodea- 
vouriag to strip the country before them of every 
pftrtkular by which they could profit on their msrch. 
CaBsar, on his part, advam^ed with the precautions 
necessary 'against such an enemy, and, as they had 
destroyed what could be of immediate use to his 
army, he destroyed what was left, in order to dk- 
tress the natives, and force them to submission. In 
this state of the war, having leisure and opportunity 
to observe the condition of the country, and the 
manners of tiie People, he gives the following ac- 
count of both : ^* That on the coast, there were co- 
u lonies from the neighbouring continent, still dis- 
<< tioguished by the names of the countries from 
*< whence they had come ; that these colonies, being 
^^ possessed of agriculture, and well stocked with 
" cattle, were extremely populous ; that they had 
** money coined of iron or brass ; the first of which 
*^ metals, with great Quantities of tin, were found in 
** their own island ; the other metal was imported 
^* from abroad ; that the winter was milder here 
^* than in Gaul : that the woods of Britain furnish- 
** ed the same tiinber • with those of Gaul, except 
<* the fir and the beech ; and that the houses were 
*' built in the same manner in both countries/' 
From this account of the coast, he proceeds to ob- 
serve, " That the inland parts were occupied by the 
^^ original natives, who» with little corn, subsisted 
** chiefly by milk and the other produce of their 
** herds ; that by a particular superstition, although 
** hares were numerous in the fields, and the coun- 
f* try weU stocked with geese, and other suoh fowls. 
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** the poi^le were forbid to eftt of tJtmt uifnab ; 
^\lMt tbey were ouriQua in (he praaini^to of the 
*V p^$oo« mffected to hsfve husihy yfhifiiudfs, and 1<^ 
*^ heif } tbatit)iQy staiped or pfubfeed tbeir bocjiji^of 
a Up^ qoUmit^ fund l^ad no clothes besides tbe 81^9 
of b^ts ; tb^t tbey a^ociat^ ip fimall clubs 4)r 
** fraternities of ten or a do^n in pumber/' Ani!, 
with respect to theses adds a circumstapce, in 
wbicb> if be were not dec^iyedi as is ciyiinQn 
enpi^ to foreigners, by some apiN^arances which 
>^Fe not sufficiently explained to him, he gives. a 
strijking example of the diversity which tak^ -place 
among mankind in . settling the canop of extenul 
actions. The brothers, the father, and the son, 
though separately married, s^nd reputed parents of 
tbe children brought forth by their respective wives, 
yjet, without jealousy or imputation of evil, cohabit- 
ed, with those wives in common *• 

C^B^ar, beipg on the northern bank, or pQ the left 
of the Thames, made an alliance with the Trino- 
bantes, supposed to have been inhabitants of Essex 
and Suffolk, The sovereign of this canton havip^ 
in spme quarrel with his own people, b^n expelled 
from his kingdom, had taken refuge with Caesar in 
G^l, and was now, by force of the Roman armc^ 
restored to his kingdom. Five other principalities 
made their submission at the same, time. Cas^ive- 
launus retired to his principal fortress,^ which, con* 
sisting of a palisade and a ditch, situate in the least 
accessible part of the woods, was by the natives, as 
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* See Caesar's Commentaries on his last expedition to ^dtatiu 
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Cffisat Is yUeMid to ^Kpi^esB ^imsS^ cttlled a toWri; 
itiid wait in reidiirfy kk cBUb of dlaiftti, A j^ce of ri^feredt 
fer themselves and thefr <Attl^. tJpdti the aj^oaclk 
and attack of Cms&t^ OasriVelauaus retked by ad 
ootlet on the opposite iridfr of his strolighdd^ leaving 
some htrdi of cattle, mid idSEMy of hia men^ to fall 
into the etiemy^s handi 

After his defeat, the British prince Endeavoured, 
as a list resouroe, to ^yfe^^sia: Bib alarm on his 
rear $ and fi>r this purpose sent an cider to the fimr 
firinceS of Kent^ to assecnble their people, endeavoat 
to force the Roitaan station, and destroy the ship^ 
ping, where it lay on the coast, 't'hey accordingly 
attacked the Entrenchment, but wete I'epulsed ; and 
Gassivelaunus himself, reduced to despair by the 
defection of so many of bis countiymen, and by his 
repeated defeats, determined to make his subn^issioii. 
Meanwhile, the season <£ the year being far advan<- 
ced, and Ceesar, desirous to retire with honour from 
a country in #hieh he was not prepared to make 
any perftianent settlement, accepted^ on et^y terms, 
the dGbr wbich was made to him. 

A certain tribute Was imposed on the nation in^^ 
habiting the banks of the Hiames, hostages takai 
for the payment of it, and the invaders, with a 
numerous assemblage of captives, then the only ot 
principal spoils of this island, retired to their ships^ 
which, not being sufficient to deceive them at one 
embarkation, were * obliged to return for a second ; 
and in this way successively, without any material 
accident, transported the whole of the Roman army 
into GauL 

2 
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CHAP. xxni. 

Deaih of Julioj the daughter of CtBsar and the totfe of Pom* 
pe!g. — Trial of GdUmuM.'^Detectkn (f an mfcamms thmuh 
adion qf Memmiut and Memjbarbas.'^Beiwdt of the Lorn 
Countries^^-^Military eccecutiom agaimt the inhcdntants qfthe 
country between the BMne and the Meuse. — Operations qf 
Croesus in Mesopotamia. — His death, — Competition for the 
constdate. — Death of Clodius. — Riot in the city, — Pompey 
sole consvl, — Trial ofMilo, 

W^Hii^E the Koman army was in Britain^ there h^- 
penedf by the death of Juliai the daughter of Caesar, 
and the wife of Pompey, a great change in the con- 
dition of parties at Rome ; tiiis being a discontinu- 
ance of the relation which subsisted between those 
rivals in the State^ and a separation of their political 
interests, to unite no more. The connection which 
then came to be dissolved, had been devised as a 
bond of confederacy between parties whose interfe- 
ring objects of pursuit, always a subject of jealousy, 
must otherwise on many occasions have proceeded 
to a manifest breach. Neither the father-in-law, nor 
the son, indeed, was lil^ely to sacrifice his ambition 
to mere a£fection ; but each may have expected, that 
the other should be, in some degree, the dupe of his 
relation, or should abate a little of the jealousy to 
which he was, by his situation and his objects, so 

VOL. III. H 
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much inclined. This passion^ however, we may be- 
lieve, was far from having been extinguished in the 
mind of either. The choice which Pompey made of 
Spain for his province, with a military command for 
a term of five years, sufficiently bespoke his emula- 
tion of Cassar, and even his apprehension of a strug- 
gle, in which the force of armies was to decide. 
Caesar had the advantage of being nearer the capi- 
tal : but in a position to be awed by the ^Drces of 
Pompey in his rear, and by the resources of a pro- 
vince better matured under the dominion of Rome. 

Notwithstanding the effects of emulation imper- 
fectly disguised, whilst the familiar relation of fa- 
ther-in-law and son subsisted between Caesar and 
Pompey, and while Crassus continued to hold a spe- 
cies of balance in their councils, they seemed to ac- 
quiesce in a participation of popularity and of power. 
But the death of Julia, and that likewise of the child 
of which she had been delivered only a few days be- 
fore her death, put an end, not only to any real cor- 
diality in this connection, but even to any semblance 
of regard, and rendered them, from this time for- 
ward, more openly jealous of the advantages they 
severally gained, whether in respect to force in the 
provinces, or to state and consideration at Rome. 

It is observed, that^ from this date, Caesar became 
more than formerly attentive to reports from tte 
city, or watchful of his intelligence from thence ♦ ; 
and that he endeavoured to gain eyery person who 
might be of consequence in deciding the contest 

* Cicero ad Quint Frat. lib. ii, ep. 15, et lib. iii^ ep. I. 
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which he perceived must arise. Among these he 
paid his court in particular to Cicero, who was other- 
wise h'kely, about this time, to devote himself en- 
tirely to Pompey, and whom he wished, at least, to 
keep in suspense between them : for this purpose, as 
appears from their correspondence, he applied, sa 
usual, to his vanity, and, while he himself was pier- 
cing the woods of Britain in pursuit of Cassivelau- 
nus and his painted followers *, affected to read and 
to admire verses composed and sent to him by Ci- 
cero, a person much more esteemed fojr his prose 
than his poetry. 

The Roman army had been tempted into Britain 
by the hopes of finding mines of silver, but were dis- 
appointed } for, besides slaves, they did not find any 
booty in this island. Such probably likewise were the 
principal spoils of Gaul ; yet we find their general, 
in consequence of his conquests in that country, en- 
abled to expend great sums in supporting his influ- 
ence at Rome. While Pompey procured his own 
appointment to the command of an army, - in order 
to keep pace with Caesar in the provinces, Caesar, in 
his turn, projected public works at Rome, to vie 
* with the magnificence of Pompey, and with that of 
other citizens, who engaged in such works as a part 
of their policy to gain the People. For this purpose 
Caesar proposed to build a Basilica t, and to enlarge 
the Forum, at an expense of six millions Roman 



• Cicero ad Quint. Frat. lib. ii, ep. ult Ad Atticum, lib. iv, ep. 16. 

f What the Romans called a Basilica or palace, was a kind of exchange, 
containing porticos for merchants, and other public accommodations. 
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mooeyi or about fifty thousand pounds ; to rail ip 
th^ field of Mars with marble ballisterSf and to syr^ 
round th^ whol^ with a coloqade or portico extend- 
ing a thousand pace^i or about an entire mile. 

In these works Caesar affected to consult or to env 
I^oy Cicero in a manner which flattered his vanity, 
and renewed his hopes of being able to direct hi^ 
councils also * in what related to matters of state. 

In the mean time, parties in the city, though en- 
gaged on the side of different competitors for office 
at the approaching elections, were likewise intent on 
the cause of Gabinius, which involved, in some m^^ 
«ure, the interest and credit of Pompey, by whom he 
was supported. This oflScer, while yet in his pro- 
vince, bad been impeached for disobeying the prdera 
of the Senate, and for contempt of religion in hip 
expedition to Egypt, But having, by the joint iup 
fluence of Pompey and of Caesar, eluded this first 
attack, he set out for Rome in great confidence, and# 
on his journey, gave out, that be was to demand a 
triumph. But, upon his approach to the city, beard- 
ing in what manner the Senate and People were aj^ 
fected towards him, he thought proper to make hip 
entry in the night ; and being arrived, on the eigb- 
teenth of September, did not even venture to appear 
in the Senate for ten days. No less than three pror 
secutions were preparing against him,— for treason, 
for extortion in his province, and for other crimen 
The first day On which he presented himself in the 
Senate, the Consuls, when he would have withdrawn, 

■ ■ ■ ' 

* Cicero ad Atticum, lib. ir, q;). 1$. 
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commanded him to! stay. And^ having called the 
farmers of the revenue from Syria, who attended witli 
a complaint from the province, bid them state their 
charge^ 

An altercation ensued, in which Cidero, mindful 
of the injuries he had received from Gabinius^ took 
a principal part against him, and pronounced an in« 
vective, which the other returned with the abusive 
appellation of/kgitive, in allusion to his late exile *« 
Yet, soon after, when this criminal was brought to 
trial for extortion in bis province, Cicero, as will be 
mentioned, undertook^ at the solicitation of Pompey^ 
to appear in his defence. 

Before this trial for extortion took place, C. Mem- 
mius, one of the Tribunes, on the ninth of October, 
delivered to the People, with great force, a charge of 
treason against Oabiniust. The judgment of the 
Tribes being called for, and sentence of condemna^ 
tion likely to pass, while the Lictors were preparing 
to sei2e their prisoner, his son, a young man, with 
much filial piety, a virtue highly esteemed by the 
Romans, threw himself at the feet of the Tribune^ 
Md, being rudely spurned on the ground, happened 
to drop his ringt the badge of Roman nobility ; the 
spectators were moved ; Leiius Balbus, another of 
the Tribunes, interposed, and, with the general ap- 
|^roi>ation of the People, commanded the process to 
•top t* 

The other prosecutions nevertheless were conti* 
nued against the offender. One before the Praetor 
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Alfius, in which, though the majority of the judges » 
voted to acquit, there were twenty-two, out of se- . 
venty, who voted guilty *. Another before Cato» 
on a charge of depredation in his province, to the a- 
mount of quater millies, four hundred nrillions Ro- 
man money, or about three millions Sterling : in this 
last suit he was condemned, and forced into exile* 
At this trial, Pompey and Cassar continued to em« 
ploy their influence in his favour. And even Cicero, 
although he had hitherto treated Gabinius as the au- 
thor of his own exile, being reconciled to Pompey 
and Cassar, no lonjger continued at variance with a 
person, who had been no more than their tool or in- 
strument in procuring his misfortunes, and conde- 
scended, on this occasion, though ineffectually, to 
plead his cause t. 

After this bustle was over, the approaching elec- 
tions gave rise to competitions and intrigues more 
connected with the state of the republic, and more 
an indication of the manners which then prevailed. 
The poorer citizens were come in a great measure to 
depend for their subsistence on the distributions of 
corn from the granaries, and on other gratuities 
which were made or procured by those who courted 
popularity^ or who aspired to the offices of state. . 
Corruption became every day more flagrant or less 
disguised j and the laws against bribery were losing 
their force for want of persons to prosecute a crime, . 
of which many either wished to reap the benefit. 



» Cipero ad Att. lib. it, ep. 16. 

f JMa lib. xx^Xf e. 63. Cicero ad Qjuint. Frat. lib. iii, ep. 1» & S. 
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or which many were to strongly tempted to commit. 
To supply this defect, Cato moved in the Senate, 
That 'every one elected into office should be subject- 
ed to ai) inquest, even if no one should prosecute * ; 
and actually obtained an edict, requiring the ordinary 
judges who were named for trials within the year, 
to take cognisance of the means by which candidates 
succeeded to office, and to set those aside who were 
found to have incurred the penalties of corruption t* 
The Tribu^es interposed their negative, or suspend* 
ed the effect of this resolution, until an act of the 
People should be obtained to confirm it. The pro- 
posal gave great offence to the parties concerned ; 
and Cato, being attacked by the populace, narrowly 
escaped with his life. He afterwards, in a full as- 
sembly of the more respectable citizens, was favour- 
ably heard on this subject. But Terentius, one of 
the Tribunes, still persisting in his negative, this at- 
tempt to restrain the corrupt practices of those who 
canvassed for office, had no farther effect. 

The candidates themselves, in the mean time, if 
each could have trusted the laws for restraining o- 
thers, as well as himself, from the practice of giving 
money, or if any number of them could have relied 
upon an agreement to be entered into among them- 
selves to refrain from it, would, it is probable, have 
been glad to be relieved from an abuse which ren« 
dered their pretensions so expensive and so precari- 
ous. Moved by these considerations, candidates for 



* Plutardu in Cicero ad Att. lib. iy, ep. 1 6. 
f Cicero ad A^ lib. ir, ep, 16* 
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the office of Tribune entered into aa agteement 
not to bribe, and deposited each a sum of mooej * 
in the hands of Cato, to be forfeited by any person 
who should be found acting in contravention to 
their treaty t. One of them, however, was detect- 
ed in giving money, and accordingly forfeited his 
pledge. 

In the competition for the Consulate, corruption 
was carried to the greatest excess* An office* was 
opened, at which the candidates dealt out money to 
the People^ who came in the order of their Tribes to 
receive it t. A gratuity often miUicmaof sesterces [j, 
Ivas offered to any person who should secure the vote 
of the first Century, or, as it was called, the Prero^ 
gatha. The demand for money to be employed in 
this species of traffic became so great, that by the 
first of July interest rose from four to eight per cent%. 
All the four candidates, Memmius, M. Scaur us, Cn. 
Domitius, and M. Messala, mutually raised prosecu- 
tions for bribery against each other ; and in the 
course of these transactions, it appeared that Caius 
-^Memmius, once a vehement partisan of the Senate 
l^ainst Caesar, had made his peace with this enemy, 
and was now supported by his party at Rome. 
' Memmius, it may be remembered, having been 
Praetor at the expiration of Caesiur^s Ccmsulate, 



* Qinngena, 500,000 Roman money* aiMmt L, 4000. 
t Pl^itardi. Ciecro «d Att. lib. iv, cp. 15. ad Quint, Fvmt. lib.ii, c 1%, 
% Ad Att lib. IT. ep. 17. | About L. 80,000. 

J Ad. Quint. Frat. Hb. ii> ep, 15. Idlbus quintilibtts fctnui ftiit betsibiift 
ct triente. 
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brou^t a (diafge of high misdemeanour in office 
against him. And Csesar appeared for some time to 
Msent this attack *, but was in reality as little to be 
diverted from his purpose by resentment, as he was 
bjaflection, and knew how to choose his friends 
from an^ng those who had the resolution to pro* 
Toke^ as well as from among those who inclined to 
wrvehim. Ceesar accordingly, in the present ardoor 
of competition, found me^ns to separate Memmius 
&om, the rest of his enemies, and by his means 
brought to light a scene of corruption, in which 
Memmius himself^ with other professed supporters 
of the Seriate, had been concerned, and which fur- 
nished the supposed popular party with a great, tri- 
umph against these pretenders to purity of manners 
and disinterested virtue. 

It sq9p^u*ed that, among other irregularities at 
Rome in the administration of government, even 
laws, and supposed acts of the Senate or PeopJe, 
could be forged or surreptitiously obtained. The 
present Consuls, Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus, and 
Ap. Claud. Pulcher^ entered into a compact with two 
of those who were candidates to succeed them, 
Caius Memmius and C. Domitius Calvinus : the two 
first, to secure their own nomination to lucrative 
provinces at the expiration of their Consulship ; the 
two others now standing for this office, to secure 
their elections. The parties agreed to forge an edict 
of the Senate and of the People, fixing the consular 
provinces. And a sum of mon^ was deposited by 

— — - -^— — ^__^ — ^^^ — ^^^ — . — — ^^^^^ — . — ^^^ — — _^ — .-,.- — — ^_. ■,,. 
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the candidates in the hands of the Consuls, to be 
forfeited, if they did not support this forgery with 
the evidence of three Augurs, who should vouch for 
the passing of the law in the assembly of the People, 
and two Senators of consular dignity, who should 
swear they were present when this allotment of pro- 
vinces was confirmed by the Senate, although it was 
notorious that no meeting of the Senate had ever 
been held for this purpose, 

Memmius being gained by what was called the 
popular party, was persuaded to sacrifice his own re- 
putation, in order to ruin that of Domitius Aheno- 
barbus, who was held in esteem by the other. He 
laid this strange agreement, which iiad been drawn 
up in writing, together with the bonds which had 
been granted upon it, before the Senate. Appius 
Claudius braved the detection ; but Ahenobarbus, 
professing himself to be of a party which contended 
for purity and reformation of manners, incurred 
much reproach and disgrace. 

From this transaction it should appear, that, not 
only the assemblies of the People, as we have said, 
were extremely irregular and tumultuary, and might 
be made up of such persons as were by any party 
purposely brought to the Comitium ; but that even 
the meetings of the Senate might be packed ; that 
their proceedings were carelessly recorded, and might 
be easily forged. The numbers required to form' a 
Comitium or collective body of citizens, not being 
fixed by law, any convention of persons at which a 
Tribune presided, occupying the usual place of as- 
sembly, might take upon them the designation and 
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powers of the Roman People ; and as the fluctuating 
sovereignty of the State by this means passed from 
one party to another, its or4ers were often surrepti- 
tious and contradictory, and every act might be con- 
sidered as the mandate of a party or faction in the: 
field, not as the will of the community *. Great as 
these disorders were, there were at all times numerous 
parties who had an interest in the continuance of 
them i and the age, though suffering under the moat 
grievous abuses, was still more averse to the neces- 
sary reformations. 

The infamy of this recent transaction produced a 
delay of the elections, until the term of the present 
Consuls in office was expired. An interregnum ac- 
cordingly ensued. The partisans of Pompey hinted 
the necessity of naming a Dictator. He himself af- 
fected great reserve, in expectation that when the 
present troubles came to their height, the powers ne- 
cessary to suppress them would, by general consent, 
be pressed into his hands. 

In the mean time, Ccesar, whose councils were 
wont to have so great a share in determining such 
events, was detained in the northern parts of Gaul, 
and was obliged, contrary to his usual practice, to 
pass the whole winter on this side of the Alps. On 
his return from Britain, finding that the harvest in 
Gaul had been scanty, he was tempted, in order to 
facilitate the subsistence of his army, to extend his 
quarters much farther than had been his ordinary 
practice. Labienus, with one division, was sent to 

* Dion. CtMiiUy lib* zxziz, c. 65. 
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the Moselle ; Titurius Sabinus, with another, to the 
neighbourhood of the Meuse, near to what are now 
the districts of Liege and Maastricht. Quintus Ci- 
cero was posted on some of the branches of the 
Scheld or the Sambrei in the county of Hainault* 
And the whole army, by this disposition, extended 
flrom the Seine to the Mense about Maestricht, and 
from die sea to the neighbourhood of Treves. The 
distance at which the posts were placed from each 
other, being observed by the natives, who still bore 
with impatience the intrusion and usurpation of 
these strangers, tempted them to form a design a- 
gainst each of the quarters aparl^ and, by cutting 
them off, to rid their country for ever of these im- 
perious and insatiable guests, who acted as lords or 
projJrietors on every territory into which they were 
received, and branded every act of resistance to their 
unjust usurpation with the name of defection and 
rebellion. 

In execution of this design, Ambiorix, leader of 
the nations which were situated in the angle, above 
the confluence of the Meuse and the Rhine, and 
found the quarter^ of Sabinus, which are supposed 
io have been at a place which is now called Tongres, 
suddenly presented himself with a numerous body 
before the Roman station, and .endeavoured to force 
the intrenchment; but being repulsed, had recourseto 
an artifice in which he succeeded. Affecting a great 
regard for the Romans, he desired that he might 
have an opportunity of communicating to their gene- 
nd a matter of the most serious concern. An <^cer 
being sent to him upon this request, he pretend- 
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eel to disclose> with the utmost regret, a secret desiga 
formed by the Gauls to cut off the Roman army } 
gave notice that a great body of Germans had al- 
ready passed the Rhine to join in the execution of 
this purpose j that he himself had been very much 
averse to the project ; but had been obliged to give 
way to the popular impetuosity of his countrymen, 
which he could not restrain ; that all he could do 
was to warn the Romans of their danger, to the end 
that they might, in the most effectual manner, con* 
suit their own safety* If the commander at this 
place, while it was in his power, chose to gain th^ 
nearest station of his own people, it was possible tp 
hinder his being molested on the march ; but if he 
should hesitate for any time, or did not depart be*- 
fore the Germans arrived, it would no longer be ia 
the power of any friend to avert the storm with 
which he was threatened. 

This admonition, even from an enemy, after a long 
debate in the council of war, determined Sabinus to 
quit his present situation* He accordingly began ^ 
march of fifty miles towards the quarters of Quintui 
Cicero ; and falling into a snare, which the treach* 
erous chieftain had laid for him, perished, with an 
entire legion and five cohorts, of whom the greater 
part were put to the sword. Some got back to the 
station they bad left, but finding no security in that 
place, killed themselves in despair. A very few esr 
capedf by the woods, to Labienus on the Mosellet 

The natives, thus encouraged by the success of 
their first operation, pushed on to the quarters of 
Quintus Cicero, armed and assembled the country 
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as they passed, and arrived with such expedition/ 
that they intercepted all the parties which were 
abroad in search of wood, provisions, or forage, and 
made so unexpected an attack on the Roman station, 
as left Cicero scarcely time sufficient to man his in- 
trenchments. The Nervii making part of this insur- 
rection, renewed the artifice which had been practis- 
ed with so much success against Sabinus. But Ci- 
cero, though unacquainted with the manner in which 
the legion retiring from Tongres had been betrayed, 
determined to remain in his camp, and with the ut- 
''most dispatch to make Caesar acquainted with his 
danger* For this purpose, while he strengthened his 
post with additional works, he published a reward to 
the first person who should succeed in carrying intel* 
ligence to the nearest quarter of the Roman army. 

The enemy, being about sixty thousand men, form- 
ed a circle, facing to the centre, quite round the Ro- 
man intrenchment, and, the more eflTectually to cut 
off all communication of supplies or intelligence from 
without, effected a line of circumvallation, consisting 
of a ditch fifteen feet wide, and a breastwork eleven 
feet high, extending over a circumference of fifteen 
miles*. In this work, being unprovided with in- 
trenching tools, they were obliged, as Caesar reports, 
to cut the turf with their swords, and fetch earth in 
their cloaks. But having broke ground at once on 
every point of a circumference, which their number 
was sufficient to cover, the whole was accomplished 
in no more than three hours. 



. ** CaNttT de Bell. Gallico, lib. t, c. 41. 
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From this lin^ which they formed by the 
tion of some Italian deserters, they made regular 
approaches to the Roman intrenchment ; and, ha- 
ving pushed their turrets quite up to the ditch, 
threw, by means of their slings, red hot bullets and 
burning darts into the thatch with which the wintiftr 
huts of the camp were covered ; set them on fire ; 
and, in the midst of the confusion which arose &om 
this circumstance, endeavoured to scale the pillisade 
and the parapet. 

While Cicero continued, with great ability and 
courage, to withstand these attacks, the persons who 
endeavoured to carry the tidings of his situation to 
CaBsar, were repeatedly intercepted, and, to deter 
others from renewing the same attempt, cruelly tor- 
tured. The intelligence, however, was at last carried 
to the head-quarters of the Roman army, by a native 
<jaul, who, availing himself of the dress, manners, 
and language of his country, passed unobserved 
through the lines of the enemy. 
^ Caesar, as usual, trusting more to dispatch and ra^ 
pid execution than to the numbers of his men, lefba 
legion at Samarobriva * to guard his stores, maga- 
zine, and baggage, and with two other legions, not 
exceeding seven thousand men, being all that, with- 
out hazarding an improper delay, he could assembly 
hastened his march to the quarter from which this 
.alarm was brought. He, at the same time, dispatched 
two messengers, one to Labienus, with orders, if pos^ 
'Sible, to put the. troops under his command in motion 
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towirdi the Meuaet and another to Qutntns Cicero 
himself* with hopes or assurances of imni^iate r€« 
lief. The first messenger found LaJnenus beset with 
a numerous armj of Gauls, and therefore unable to 
nmve ; the other, having come to the foot of Cu 
cero's intrenchment, cast the billet which contained 
the intdligence, wound up on the shaft of a dart, 
against one of the towers, where it stuck^ and hung 
for Bome days unobserved ; but being found at last, 
it was carried to Cicero, and gave notice of Caesar's 
approach. At the same time, the fire and the smoke 
o£ his camp b^an to appear on the plain, and gave 
both parties equal intimation of his coming. 

The Gauls, without delay, got in motion with ali 
their force, and having abandoned their lines of cin- 
cumvallatioUj advanced to meet Cassar. Cicero sent 
him intelligence of this movement of the enemy. 
And the armies arrived nearly at the ss^me time on 
the opposite aides of a brook running in a hollow 
tract between steep banks, which neither party In 
the presence of the other could safely venture to 
pass. 

Cassar, supposing that the inferiority of his num- 
bers might inspire the Gauls with contempt, endea- 
voured, by exceeding his usual caution, to feed their 
presumption. He afi^ted to choose a ground that 
was fit to secure his camp; and contracting its limits, 
crowded both his legions within the dimensions 
which were usually occupied by one. In this pos- 
ture he meant to await the effects of the enemy^s te- 
merity, or, if they declined passing the brook, he 
proposed to avail himself of the security they were 
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likely to feel, wd by surprise to attack tbem in theii: 
own camp. 

The event justified Caesar, to his first expectation. 
The Gauls, trusting to the superiority of their num* 
bers, thought they had nothing to dread but the es- 
cape of their enemy ; and they accordingly b^an to 
scale the banks of the rivulet, in order to surround 
them. Upon their approach, instead of waiting to 
de&nd his camp, he poiu-ed forth his two legions at 
once from all its avenues, and, with the advantage 
of a surprise upon those who meant to assail htm, 
and by the great superiority whidi the Romans ever 
had, when mixed sword in hand with an enemy^ rout^ 
ed, dispersed, or forced to lay down their aitns, the 
greater part of ^is multitude, which had advanced 
to the ground with so much ferocity and confidence. 

By this victory, Caesar hot only relieved Qointus 
Cicero, whom he join^ the saiiie evening, but like- 
wise dispelled the cloud which hung over the other 
separate quarters of his army, of which many had 
been at the same time invested by the natives. These 
insurrections, however, which kept all the inhabitants 
of the Low Countries in motion, even in the most un- 
favourable season, gave him the prospect of an early 
and a busy .campaign, and so much disconcerted the 
plan which he had formed for the winter, that he 
was hindered, as has been now mentioned, from ma- 
king his usual jourqey across the Alps. 

During tJiis necessary stay in Gaul, it does not 
appear that the interests which Caesar commonly 
studied were suffering in any consid^irable degree at 
Home. The civil government itj the pity was hw^ 

VOL. III. I 
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taDiog £ist to fits rmup and the loiigp^ sword ms 
soon likely to decide liie sovereignty of the empire. 
Tbe officie mfObumi W98 imoccuipied, and continued 
to be so from <iie faegianing of January to the mid* 
€Ue4DfJuly. la aU thig time there w^ no adminis* 
4ratkp of justice *, nm any exercise of ma^tracyt 
lieBides that of the Interrex, who, daring the five 
4ay8 of his appointment, was supposed to ha^e no 
other object belsides the idectipns of CobshiIb*. This 
<^^6Gt was vainly attempted by every successive Ib" 
terrex* The popidar tumults weee fon^irte d by the 
Tribunes who were in the intense of Pompey } and 
acne prodigy, or unfortunate presage, was continual- 
ly alleged, to prevent the elections. The &nate, 
aiming to put an end to these dism'ders, even ven- 
iuted to eomait to pnsoa Q. Fompeius Bufus, i 
TtitMisie, who seemed to be most active in disturbing 
the public peace. The occasion seemed ripe for the 
^cecution of a 4^8ign, which was some time a*hatch- 
ing, to throw the whole powers of the St^e into the 
bands of Pompey ; and, accordingly, another Tri- 
bune, Lucceius Hirrus, known to be in the secret of 
-itt his intrigues, moved that he i^udbe named Dic- 
latJN* #• He )^imf elf, as usual on such occasions, 
kept aloof from the assembly, jumI was ready, as the 
case might eequire, to avx>w or to disown the mea^ 
sores of bis party. 

This motioQ was strongly pppc^ed by Cato, and 
iqsf^ared to be etti^meiy disagreeidble to all the prin- 
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cipid memben of die Seoale ^. Bompey timreforp 
tbougbt proper to disclaim the measure, denied his 
having encouraged the TrUmne who made the mou 
tioi), and even refused to accept of any such ^po«m^ 
if it should be o£^ed } adding. That he had been al- 
ready called to the exercise of great powers eailier 
jthan he himself had expected $ and that he had al- 
ways resigned such powers earlier tiian had been eac- 
pecited by any one else t. In this was expreissed the 
great ot^ect of Pompey's amlution ; he preferred thk 
poiqt of estimation to the possession of power itspl£ 
The odium of the propxised measure fdl upon Luo 
ceius Hirrus, the Tribune who moved it, and had 
neady brought upon him a deposition or degradation 
from his office. Cato, willing to gain Pompey, or i# 
confirm him in the virtue he assumed, pnmouiiced 
an enpomium on this act of moderation, recommend^ 
fd the republic to his pare^ ai^ encouraged him in 
the jnesoluticm he had taken, to prefer the erteem of 
his fellow-dtizens evpn to the power o£ disposing i^ 
their lives and fortunes at hk jdeasure* Pompey 
from thenGefi)rward joined with the Senate in htmgm 
ing on the electicms ; and Sccordingly, after seven 
\j. c 700, months- interval of confusion and anxiety^ 
CflMiius,' On, DomitivB Cidvinus and M. Vaieritts 
M^i^ Me^a were diosai, and entered on cffioe 
^^^^ in the m^ith of July. 

While Pompey was endeavocurin^ by his intrignes 
m the city, to make a species of monarchy in his oim 
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person appear to be irecessary, Caesar was in fact pro- 
. viding himself with the only means which, in so dis- 
tcacted a state, can either acquire or preserve such a 
power. He was joining three additional legions to 
the. establishment of his province; and, under pre* 
tence of his late losses on the Meuse, or of his fears 
^f a general defection in Gaul, he had the address to 
^ring into his own service a legion which had been 
recently formed in Italy under the commission of 
Fompey. This legion he now borrowed, and, as will 
appear in the sequel, either actually debauched, or 
rendered of doubtful fidelity, if ever it should be re- 
called, and destined to act against himself. 

While he took these measures for the augmenta- 
iion of his forces, ^nd before the end of winter, ha- 
ving intelligence that the Nervii, or the inhabitants 
of the county of Hainault, who had such a share in 
the attack of Cicero^s station, were holding frequent 
consultations together, and were about to take arms, 
lie determined to prevent them ; and for this purpose, 
with four legions drawn from the nearest quarters, 
he marched into their country, and, without meting 
witli any opposition, destroyed their habitations, 
moved away their cattle, and made many prisoners. 
He continued these severities, until the natives, re- 
duced to great distress, implored his mercy, an4 gave 
hostages for their future submission. 

Having, in the course of this winter, called the 
nations of iGraul to a general congress at an island in 
the Seine *, he began the operations of the following 
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summer by punishiDg some of the cantons *» who 
had absented themselves from that assembly, and 
who, by this act of disrespect, had incurred his re-^ 
sentment, or given him suspicion of hostile inten« 
tions. The principal object of the campaign, howw 
ever, was the punishment of Ambiorix and his coun-. 
trymen, by whom, as has been related, Sabinus, with 
a legion and five cohorts, had been circumvented 
and cut off in the beginning of the preceding winter. 

As the Romans scarcely appear to have conceived- 
that any people had a right to withstand their inva- 
sions, and treated as rebellion every attempt a na- 
tion once vanquished made to recover its liberties, 
Caesar states it as necessary for the credit of the Ro^ 
man army, for the security of their quarters, and for 
preventing such acts of supposed perfidy in future, 
that the subjects of Ambiorix should suffer an ex« 
emplary punishment. To secure this effect, he pro- 
jected two expeditions ; one to the right and the 
other to the left of this enemy's country, with in- 
tention to preclude them from any retreat or assis- 
tance on either side. In execution of this design, 
he penetrated into the woods and marshes on the 
left of the Meuse, and obliged the inhabitants to 
come under engagements not to assist or harbour 
any enemy of his, if they should attempt to take re- 
fuge in that country. 

From thence, still avoiding to give any alarm to 
the nation which was the principal object of these 
operations, and having formerly sent his baggage 
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unider art escdft of twd Tegidnft to the Moseff^, he 
lum followed in the same direction with the whole 
of his mrmy ; and ^ding that Labienus had, by a 
recent Yictoty vtinqilished all his enemies in that 
quarter, he continued his march to the Rhine, con- 
structed a bridge on that river a little way higher up 
than the place at which he had formerly passed, and 
dnce more set foot upon German grourtd. 

The Skievi, and other great migrating nations of 
4ftie continent, having recently moved to the east- 
ward, leaving nothing behind them but desarts, on 
which no army could subsist, he contented himself 
with exacting hostages from the Ubii, and other 
contiguous nations, to secure their neutrality, or ra- 
tiier to make sure of their concurrence in the exe- 
^[Ution of his sanguinary project. Atid with thesis 
pledges he repassed the Rhine, broke down part of 
bis bridge, and left a guard of twelve cohorts pro- 
periy intrenched to secure ^e remainder 

From thence he sent forward his cavalry, with or- 
ders to make quick and silent marches into the coun- 
tries he meant to lay waste, and himself fbllowed 
with the infentry. Hitherto Ambiorix and his 
06untr3nnen, who were the principal objects of all 
these operations, had taken no alarm, and had en- 
joyed such perfect security ,< that the leader himself^ 
upon the arrival of Caesar's horsfe in his quarters, 
narrowly escaped^ and had no more than time, by a 
^neral intimation, to warn his people to consult 
tlidr own safety. They accordingly separated, part 
hid themselves in the contiguous marshes, others 
endeavoured to $nd refuge with some neighbouring 
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nations, or fle^ to ^e ^tticb^at ime formed at 
the confluence of the Mease and tbft Ibhihe^ 

Caesar, as if he had be«n fdrmiqg a patty of b^uiH 
ters^ separated his army into thcee divisions ; sent 
Labienus with one division t6 pursue^ those ^ho fled 
to the confluence o£ the two rivers j Treboniusmth 
the second up the bourse <:^ the Meuse; and he 
himself, in pursuit df Ambiorix, directed hifi march 
to the Sdheld. Hi* orders were, that each division 
should put all they met to the sword, and calculate 
their time so as to return to the plate of general 
rendezvous in seven days. 

To render thia 6M6cution thfe more complete, all 
the neighbottring nationi^ were ibiivited io pB3tt0k^ id 
the spoils of a country that waft doomed to d^txiie^ 
tion* Amotig the parties who wefe allnred by this: 
invitation, two thouisand Ge^an horse had pXBted 
the Rhine, and ootatihu^d in a body to rata^ aU tlM 
country before them, Without even reip^ting the 
Roman posts. Caesar, ii^ leaking a dispo^itiots for 
his pre^^t miarch, hted lodged the whol6 ba^age of 
his army at the station (iuppotod to be TbiSg^e^y^ 
which in the preceding winter had been fOrtifield ibr 
the quarters of Sabinus. H^re thi^ works being Mili 
entire, he left i guard With bis baggage und^r the 
<!ommand of Quintus Ttdlius Cieero. 

The Germans, in thi^ present ini^nc6, knowing 
no iKstincticm of friend of eneihy, ceaised to phitider 
the datives of the cbtmtry, and turned dU thiit 
fllotights on seizing the baggage of the Rottan iArmy* 
Their doming Wa^ so little expectedi that the traders 
flind ifuttleni wfao<had erected theii' .irt!*Iis and dit^p^- 
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ed their merdiandis^f as usual, without the intreiach* 
ment, had no time to save their effects. Numbers 
of the guard which were posted with Cicero to 
cover the baggage, were gone abroad in search of 
forage. The remainder with difficulty manned the 
avenues of their camp, and must have been forced, 
if the foragers, upon hearing the noise with which 
the' Germans began the attack, had not returned to 
their relief, and forced their way through the enemy, 
who, mistaking them for a vanguard of the whole 
army, thought proper to consult their own safety by 
an immediate flight. 

Caesar, upon his return to the post at which the 
baggage of his army had been so much exposed, 
censured the officer commanding the guard for ha- 
ving divided his party, and for having omitted, on 
the supposition of any d^ree of security whatever, 
aity part of the precautions usual upon such a duty. 
At the same time, he continued to pursue the re-^ 
venge he had projected against the unhappy fol- 
lowers of Ambiorix, sending parties in every direc- 
tion to burn the houses, and to lay waste the fields 
which had been formerly spared or overlooked ; and 
this being done on, the approach of winter, made the 
destruction complete, as the few who might have 
escaped the swprd must inevitably perish by famine, 
or by the asperity^ of the season. 

The Roman general having in this manner made 
an example, which he supposed was to overawe all 
the nations of that neighbourbood,. withdrew wit^ 
hi^.army from a country in which he had made it 
impossible for any numbers of men to subsist j apd 
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having fftationed two of bis kgions on the Moselle^ 
and the remainder on the Marne, on the Seine, and 
the Loire, he himself hastened into Italy, where all 
his views and preparations ultimately centred. The 
scene of political intrigue, in which Crassus had 
hitherto bore a part with Pompey and himself, was 
now, in consequence of recent events on the other 
extremity of the empire, about to undergo a change, 
which was likely, in addition to the death of Julia, 
to affect the conduct of parties concerned. 

In the spring, Crassus had taken the field on the 
frontier of Syria, with seven legions, four thousand 
horse, and an equal number of light or irregular 
trooj^. With this force he passed the Euphrates^ 
was joined by an Arabian chieftain, who is mention* 
ed by historians under different names, of Acbarus ^ 
of Ariamnes, in whom, on account of his supposed 
knowledge of the country, the Roman general had 
placed great confidence. Here he expected like- 
wise to have been joined by Artabazes, king of Ar-. 
menia ; but Orodes, now on the throne of the Par- 
thians, had prevented this junction, by invajding the 
kingdom of Armenia in person, while he left Surena, 
a young warrior of great reputation, in Mesopota- 
mia, to oppose the Romans. 

Grassus intended to have followed the course of 
the Euphrates to where it approaches nearest to 
Seleucia and Ctesiphon, the capital of the Parthian 
kingdom ; but was dissuaded by his guide and con- 
fident Ariamnes, who prevailed on him to direct his 
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ibarch easNhKrard art the phntts, wh«#e* he tft^t etisUf 
^)rce the poM: of Sure6a» knd at cn^e effe<:!it hid en^ 
trance into the enemy's doimtry. Sodae palti^ too^ 
that were advanced to enfaniine the rdiitel t^faicb thci 
army should take it that directioi^, reported, that 
they had been on the tract of departing Hsvaitft hvd 
that no enemy was any where to be seen. Thns Crati^ 
sus was induced to qirit the Euphrates^ and^ agree-" 
ably to the directions of his guide, took the route of 
Carrse to the eastward. This place he fortified in 
his way, and occupied with a garrison. From thence, 
in a fe^ marches, he arrived on saindy and ba^rren 
plains^ without treed, herbage, or water. While the 
army, though discouraged by these appearances,, stilt 
continued its march, a few horsemen belonging t^ 
the advanced guard returned lo the main body with 
signs of terror, and brought an account that their 
division had been surrounded by numerous bodies of 
horse, and to a few cut off: that the enemy was ad- 
vancing apace, and must soon appear. Crasfdud, at 
first fearing to be outlined, extended his front M 
far as he possibly could i but recollecting that the 
Parthians were all on horseback, and by the rapidity 
of their motions might easily gain either of both ^ia 
flanks, however extended, and on this account^ sup- 
posing it necessary to present a front in every direc- 
tion, he changed his disposition from a line to ^ 
square, having his cavalry jJaced on the angles. 

The Roman army being thus compacted, the Par- 
thisms soon after appeared on every side, came with* 
in reach of an arrow shot, and galled them without 
intermi»uon. The weapons of the Romans, in this 
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situation, livailed theih tttAhkig ^ evftft ther ghittUI 
coitld not cover tfaent from arroi;rs, that sih^nrened 
Irom erery quarter^ and in many different diitedM^ 
They stood, however, in their place with some de'w 
gtee of courage, in hopes that the quivers of t^tf 
Piatrthians might soon be exhausted, and that th^ 
enemy woidd be obliged either to join them in ciMei 
fight, or to retire. But they found themselves de^ 
celved in this expectation, observing that the ene* 
my had a herd of camels in their rear, loaded witk 
arrows, and that the quivers of those ib the frdttt 
were continually replenished from thence. At the 
same time, Arianmes, the supposed asdochite and 
guide, disappeared, or was perceived to go over to 
the enemy. Hie desertion of this traitor, by disbo^ 
vering that his pretended attachment, and his eoun* 
sel,. which had been unhappily followed, was only at 
piece of barbarous treachery to draw the army into 
its present situatkm, completed the general dismay 
which the Romans had already begun to fbel. Ttiey 
crowded together in despair, and, oppressed with 
heat and thirst, or stifled with duiit, continued ffk a 
while, like beasts caught in a snare, t6 preisent a pM^ 
sive and an easy prey to their enemies. 

In this extremity, Crassus determined to make an 
eflbrt with his cavalry to drive the enemy to siich a 
distance, as not to be able tb reach hh infkntry with 
their arrows. His son Publiiis, accordingly, fbrmed 
the Roman horse into one body, and made a general 
charge, to which the iParthians, according fo their 
usual practice, gave way in seeming disorder. The 
ybung mad advaiiced with great impetubsrty as a- 
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gaiotft a flying enemy, and in hopes of completing^ 
bis victory : but the Parthians, under cover of the 
dust which every where arose on the plain, instead 
of flying before him, as he supposed, were actually 
turning on his flanks, and even falling behind him 
to encompass his rear. The legions, at the same 
time, happy to be relieved from the attack of an ene- 
my who galled them, quitted their ground, and for 
a little resumed their march, a movement which en-^ 
^led the Farthians the more effectually to surround 
the cavalry ; but the father, recollecting the danger 
to which he exposed his son, again prevailed on his 
columns to halt In this situation, a few of the 
horse arrived, with accounts that they had been sur« 
rounded*; that Crassus, the son, was slain, and the 
whole cut off, except a few who escaped to the fa- 
ther with these melancholy tidings. 

]^ight, however, was fast approaching, and the 
Parthians, on a sudden, withdrew, sensible that their 
way of fighting might expose them to suffer many 
disadvantages in the dark. It was indeed their ge- 
neral practice to retire at night to a considerable dis- 
tance from the enemy whom they had harassed by 
day, and uppn these occasions they generally fled 
like an army defeated, until they had removed so feir, 
as to make it safe for them to pasture their horsesj^ 
and to store up their arms. Crassus apprised of this 
practice, took the benefit of the night to continue 
his retreat, and abandoning the sick and wounded 
of his army, made a considerable march before it 
was day. But the advance he had gained, was not 
suflScieot to hinder his being overt^n by the s^me 
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jBying enemy, and again involved in the same dis- 
tress. Having his defeats and his flights in the same 
manner renewed on every succeeding day, he arrived 
at last at the post which he had fortified at Carrse, 
and there found some respite from the attacks of the 
enemy. At this place, however, it was not possible 
to make any considerable stay, as the whole provi- 
sions of the army were lost or consumed, and such 
supplies as the country around might have furnish- 
ed were entirely in the power of the enemy. Nor 
was it convenient to depart immediately. The moon 
was then at the full, and night was almost as favour- 
able to the Parthians as day. In these circumstan- 
ces, it was determined to wait for the wane of the 
moon, and then, if possible, to elude the enemy again 
by marches in the night. 

In this interval, the army mutinied against their 
general, and offered the command to Caius Cassius ; 
but he, although desired even by Crassus himself 
declined to accept of the charge *. The troops of 
consequence no longer obeyed any command what* 
ever, and separated into two bodies. The first went 
off by the plains on the nearest way into Syria j the 
other took the route of the mountains ; and if they 
could reach them before the enemy, hoped to escape 
into Cappadocia or Armenia. The first division was 
accompanied or commanded by Cassius, who, though 
with considerable loss, led them back into Syria. 
The other, with Crassus himself, was pursued by 
Surena, and harassed on every ground where the 

* Dip. lib* It, c* 28* 



Partlu«n hipQse pqu14 ply ot\ Hmt flank or Ui^ir ri^ar^ 
Being expofied to fiiequent losaes, thf 7 sufiGbr^d a coiir 
tioual diminution of their nuxnh^rh ^od wer^ np( 
likely to be long in conflition to avoid the enemyt or 
make any resistanpe* 

Surena, apprehendjpg that thes^ remains of th^ 
Roman army jooight gain the mountains before h^ 
could force them to 3urrender, sent a deputation to 
Crassus, proposing ^t some intermediate place, be- 
tween the two armies, a conference, to which they 
might severally bring a stipulated number of attend* 
ants. Whilp this me$8age was delivering, Surena 
himself appeared at a little distance on an eminence^^ 
waved with his hand, and in token of p^ace^ unbent 
bis bow. Crassus, distrusting the faith of a barbar- 
ous enemy, who was supposed to hold perfidy law- 
ful as a mere stratagem of war, declined the inter- 
view ; but his troops, weary of continual fatigue and 
danger^ and flattering themselves that by an ac- 
commodation an end might be (speedily put to the^ 
su^rings, expressed such a de3ire of the proposed 
conference, as their generali in this situation, could 
not safely withstand. He put himself, therefore, with 
a few friends, under the direction of Surena's messen- 
gers, and (submitted to be led to their general ; but 
on the way, finding himi^elf treated as a prisoner^ he 
refused tp proceed, and having made some resistanc^t 
was slajn* The army separated into sundry divi* 
sipnfs ; a few escaped into Armenia or Syria ; the 
greater part fell into the enemy^s hands *• 



m ■ ill 



* Dio. Cass. lib. xl. Plutardi. in CnuNi* 
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Thus cued CiBsnigy commonly fcqputod a tue id- 
atapce of ambitioOi joined with aiwrice» and a mean 
capacky. It is not to be doidbted, that in point of 
ambition he even rivalled Pompi^ and Caosar ; and 
it is probable, therefore, that his avarice was m&ely 
subservient to this passion. It is quoted, as a saying 
^hi3, that no man who aspired to a principal place 
in the repuUip, should be repvted rich, unless he 
could maintain an army at his own expense *• Sudi 
was the use of wealth, which, in place of equipages, 
horses, and dogs, occurred to a rich man iof that age 
at Rome. Of his ci^acity we ^imnot form any high 
estimation, eit^r from the judgmttit of his a^aitem- 
poraries, or frpm his own ccxiduct t« It s^pears, in* 
deeds that he owed his consequence more to his 
wealth, than to his genius or personal qualiti^ of 
any^kind. On account of his riches, probably, he 
was considered by Caesar and Pmnpey, as a person, 
who, if neglected by them, might throw a weight 
into the scale of their enemies ; a^ he was admitted 
into their councils, as a person fit to witness thei^ 
transactions, and, on occasion, to moderate or to sus- 
pend their animosities. These circumstances placed 
him among the competitors for the principal influ- 
ence at Rome, and makes his death an epoch .in the 
history of tliose factions which were hastening to 
overwhelm the republic. ^ By this event, his asso- 
ciates, Cffisar omd Pmapey, already disjoined by thje 
■ , , ■ . ■ ■ ■ . ^. ^ ■ . J,. ■ . ' , , . 

• Cicero A» Oficils» lib. i, c 8. 
f is igitur mefoeritcr a docttm ii^stniotiv ; aaginl|pse)|aifi $ Mi«i|r«» 4f. 
Ciocgrodf C\»m 0)ffrtprif>u8, c 6$* A^ Atticiimi lib. it, |^. 13. 
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dissdution of their family connection, were lefl to 
contend for the superiority, without any third per- 
son through whom they might occasionally reconcile 
or explain their pretensions. 

The calm which had succeeded the late election 
of Consuls, was but of short duration. The time of 
electing their successors was fast approaching, and 
the candidates, Scipio, Milo, and Hjrpsaeus, were al- 
ready declared. Clodius, at the same time, stood for 
.the office of Praetor. This Scipio was by birth the 
son of Metellus Pius, adopted into tbe Cornelian 
family by Scipio Nasica. His daughter, .in conse^ 
quence of this adoption, bearing the name of Cor* 
nelia, the widow of young Crassus, was recently 
married to Pompey, who, upon this connection, sup. 
ported Scipio, his fether-inJaw, in his pretensions to 
the Consulate. Milo had a powerful support from 
the Senate, in whose cause he had retorted the arts 
and yidences of the seditious demagogues against 
themselves. Clodius had great interest with the po- 
pulace, and, 'from inveterate animosity to Milo and 
to bis party, joined all his interest with Scipio and 
Hypsaeus against him. 

It is in the nature of human things to advance, in 
accumulating tbe good or evil to which they tend. 
And there is ever accordingly either a progress or a 
decline in human afiairs. These competitors, in con- 
tending for the Forum, and the usual places of can- 
vassing the People, joined to the former arts of dis- 
tributing money, and of exciUng popular' tumults, 
the use of an armed force, and a species of military 
operations in the streets of Rome.^ Three parties in 
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arms every day were on the parade in different 
quarters of the town, and wherever they encounter- 
ed, violence and bloodshed ensued. The opposite 
parties of Hypsseus and Milo had fought a battle in 
the Via Sacra ; many of both sides, were killed, and 
the Consul Calvinus was wounded in attempting to 
quell the riot. 

These disorders continued so long to obstruct the 
elections, that the term of the present Consuls in 
office expired, before the nomination of any succes* 
sors ; and every legal power in the commonwealth 
being suspended, the former state of anarchy return- 
TT n ^nt ^^> with accumulating distractions. The 
Senate, and the other friends of Milo, would 
gladly have hastened the elections, but were hinder* 
ed by the partisans of the other candidates. The 
populace, too, enjoying this season of gratuities, of 
entertainments, and of public shows, in which the 
competitors continued to vie with one another and 
to waste their fortunes, were glad to have the can* 
vass prolonged *. 

When the' Senate proposed to have recourse to the 
remedy usual in such disorders of the State, by na- 
ming an Interrex, the only title under which any per- 
son could preside in restoring the magistracy by tn 
election of Consuls, they were restrained by the ne* 
gative of the Tribune Munatius Flancus, who wad 
supposed to co-operate with Pompey in some design, 
which was not understood; but supposed to be 



* Psdianus in Argument. Orat. pro Milone. 
VOL, 111. K 
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favwaeA hj tbe dday of every measure proposed for 
the restoratioci of xmler. 

In the midst <of tbis scene, i^hicb kept the miods 
of men in &ar of some general calamity^ an aoddeiM; 
happened which brxmght the disorder to a height, 
ftii4 forced everj party to accept of a remedy. On 
the ISth of the kalends of February, or the W&qf 
January, Milo, goitig to Lanavium, a town about 
fifteen nules £t>m Rome, of iwhich he was ehief 
mmgistrafte, about three o'clock in the a{it&*noon, met 
with Clodius, returninj^ from his country ae^t at 
Aridbi. Milo was in a carriage with his wife Fausta, 
the daughter of Sylla, and a friend, Fusius. He bad 
a nnmerons escort, aanounting to some hnndreds of 
servants in arms, a»d, in particidtr, was attended by 
two noted gladiators, Eudamus and Birria. Oodiui 
was on borsdback, with a retinue of thirty si^rants 
likewise in ai;ms. It is likely that this encounitev 
was altogetfaer accidental ; for the Kxmipanies com 
tinned on their way without any disturbaiaiee, tiil 
Birria, the gladiator, unwilling to pass witiboqt gi^ 
Ting some ispecimeoi of his calling, as he straggled a 
little behind his part^r, quarrelled with some of the 
followers of Clodi)iis. A fray ensued : Clodius him. 
self returned to qncU it, or to punish tbe authors of 
it f but meeting with little respect among the gladia* 
tors, received a wound in die shoulder, and was car* 
ried to be dnessied in tbe inn at Boviliae, nedrto whic^ 
plaoe the disfturbance began. Malo being/ toSld ^ 
vhat had passed, likewise returned to the place j and 
thinking it safer to end their quarrels there, than 
await the revenge of an enemy thus provoked, who 
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would not fail, at the head of his faction in the city; 
to rouse the fury of the populace against him^ en- 
couraged his people to pursue their advantage ; they 
accordingly forced their way into the inn, dragged 
Clodius from thence, and having killed him, and dis* 
persed his followers, left him dead of many wounds 
tn the highway* 

Sextus Tedius, a Senator, happening to pass, put 
the body into his own carriage, and sent his servants 
with it to Home* They arrived before six at night, 
and proceeding directly to the house of the deceased, 
which stood on the Palatine hill over the Forum, 
iaid the corpse in the vestibule. 

The servants of the family, and multitudes from 
iht streets, immediately crowded to see this spectacle. 
Fulvia, the wi& of Clodius, stood over the body, and 
with loud lamentations uncovered and pointed out 
Hie wounds of her deceased husband. The crowd 
continued to increase all night, and until break of 
day, when Q. Munatius Plancus, and Q. Fompeius 
Eju&s, Tribunes c^ the People, likewise repaired to 
the same place, and gave orders to carry the dead 
body niiked to the market-place, and there to leave 
it exposed to public view in the Rostra ; and at the 
flame time accompanied this spectacle ivith inflam- 
matory harangues to the pe<^ie. 

Sextus Claudius, kinsman of the deceased, soon 
after removed the body from the market-place to the 
Senate^house, meaning to reproach the order of S^« 
aatofs, as accessory to the murder. The populace, 
who stili folbwed in groat numbers, burst into the 
place, tore up the benches, aand brought into a hea|> 
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the materials, with the tables and desks of the clerks; 
the journals and records of the Senate, and having 
set the whole on fire, consumed the corpse on this 
extraordinary pile. The fire soon reached the roof, 
and spread to the contiguous buildings. The Tri- 
bunes, Plancus and Rufus, who were all this while 
exhorting the People to vengeance, were driven from 
the Rostra by the flames which burst from the build- 
ings around them. The Senate-house, the Portia 
Basilica, and other edifices, were reduced to ashes. 

The same persons by whom this fire had been 
kindled, repaired to the house of M. Lepidus, who, 
upon the first alarm of an insurrection, had been 
named Interrex, forced into the hall, broke done the 
images of the family ancestors, tore from the looms 
the webs, in weaving of which the industry of Ro- 
man matrons was still employed, and destroyed what 
else they could reach. From thence, they proceed- 
ed to attack the house of Milo, but there met with 
a more proper reception. This house, during the 
riots in which the master of it had borne so great a 
part, was become a kind of fortress, and among the 
other arrangements made for its defence, was man^ 
ned with archers, who plied the aggressors with ar- 
rows from the windows and terrace, in such a man- 
ner as soon obliged them to withdraw. 

The rioters being repulsed from the house of Milo, 
cfowded to the Temple, in which the Consular 
Easces^ during the interregnum, were kept, seized 
them by force, and carried them to the houses ^ 
Scipio and Hypsaeus, the present popular candidates 
for the Consulate j these, without any other form vi 
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electioDi tbey prised to assume the ensigns of Con- 
sular power. But not having prevailed in this pro- 
posal, they proceeded to the house of Pompey, sa- 
luting him, with mixed shouts of Consul or Dicta- 
tor, according as they wished him to assume the one 
or the other of these titles or dignities. 

From this time, for some days, an' armed popu- 
lace, mixed with slaves, continued, under pretence 
of searching for Milo and his adherents, to pillage 
every place they could enter ** And the partisans 
of the candidates, Hypsaeus and Scipio, thinking 
they had Milo at a disadvantage, beset the house of 
the Interrex ; and though it was not customary for 
the first in this nomination to proceed to the elec-^ 
lions, they clamoured for an immediate assembly of 
the People for this purpose. The party of Milo, 
though professing likewise to join the same clamour 
for an immediate election, came to blows with their 
opponents, and protected the house and the persom 
of the Interrex from farther violence. 

Milo himself, who was at first supposed to have 
fled or gone into exile, hearing of the excesses com- 
mitted by the opposite party, and of the general in* 
clination of the more sober part of the citizens to 
check and disappoint their violence, ventured again 
to appear in the city, and at the head of his friends 
I'enewed his canvass. A succession of officers, with 
the title of Interrex, .continued to be named at the 
expiration of every usual term of five days ; but 
such was the confusion and distraction of the scene, 

• Appian. de BeU. Cit. Ub. U, 
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that na election could be maik. The Senate^ under 
the greatest alarm^ gave to the Interrex^ and to the 
Trihuues of the People^ to vifhom tbej joined Pom* 
pey» who, by virtue of his proconsular commission^ 
as Purveyor of Corn for the People, held a public 
character in the State, the imial charge given to the 
Consuls, to watch over the sa&ty of the republic. 
They even recommended to Pompey to make the 
necessary levies throughout Italy, and to provide a 
jaEuIitary force to act for the commonwealth, in re« 
pressiing the disorders which were committed by the 
fiandidates for office. 

Under the protection of such temporary expe* 
dients^ to restrain the vi<^ence with which all par-^ 
ties endeavoured to do tliemsdves justice, some ap-* 
plied for redress^ in the way of prcsecution sofid civil 
s^t« The two Claudii, nephews of the deceased 
JPuhUna Clodiuis, demanded that the slaves of Mrlo^ 
fdT those of his wife Fa^jsta, should be put to the 
torture, in order to force a discovery of the manner 
W which their wcle was killed. The two Valerii, 
Nepos and Leo, with I^udqs Herennios Balbu^ 
joined in the same demand* On the opposite party^ 
^ like demand i^ainst the slaves of the deceased 
ipublius Clodius was made by Caslius, ope of the 
Tribunes ; and a prosecution for violence and cx)r- 
ifuption was entered by Manlius Caenianus against 
Hypsaeus 9^4 Scipio, the competitors' of Milo for 
the office of C^^nsul. 

Milo, in answer to the demand that was made to 
have his slaves put to the torture, pleaded, that the 
persons, now demanded as slaves, were actually free- 
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idxen^ hamtig reeemred theiar libotty* Jtd a^ reward Jw 
their &itkful serviees indeikw^gh\»pBrMn agjsiitidt 
a late attempt made by Ckiditt» on biis^ Kfe» It wad 
alleged^ oit tbe other band^ tbat tbey were m^rm^ 
imsed merely to evade the law, ta pi^sefve tbem 
iiiHiK the torti»re» and to screea their ma^r ft6m 
the evidende wbich they »igbt m that m^aoiier bd 
dbiiged to give. M. Caslitrs^ and Manila Ce^iinuB 
being Tribunes, and dispMed to fivour Milo, had 
Tdnbn^ to vindicate him to the Peopte, and to l6ad 
Clodias as tbe aggressor, imd the iiittended assamitt 
im the Smy whicb cost Imti bis life. Cicero^ tooy 
with: great zeal s(nd coarage, while the frietkis df 
Mila were yet unsafe in the dtre0t$> msiintalniedl tb0 
saiiaei argoment in the Senate, and before tbe Peo-t 
jie*. Mik), however^ woidd hare been glad tn 
make a ooinppshi(H> ^ and as Fompey bad all aloii^^ 
ia the competition for tbe Cousukter faroured aol 
eidy Sdipio, but likewise Hypsiseus agaivist him, h^ 
offered to drop his* pretensien in fav^our of tlio^ ean^ 
didates, if Fompe^ would stgtee to sufppress tbe pr^ 
sKxxtimxa that were commemAng agaitist him^ T6 
thesi proposstls* Podxpey refused to liMrn. He pro^ 
bably tbcught the election secure foir his> MemdSf 
and^ by sdfecting a «al for Justice^ hoped to increased 
kis authority with the people. 

The partisans of Pompey, in t)^ midst ef thia 
wild and disordeiiy state of affitirs^, were busy in re- 
newing the cry which they had raised in the former 
Interregnum; that he should be iiauned Dictator, fot 
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the re^establishment of order, and the restoration of 
the public peace. Such an* extraordinary remedy 
had never been at any time more wanted in the re* 
public ; but the times in which it m^ht be safely 
applied, were no more. The name of Dictator re- 
called the memory of Sylla's executions, and it ap* 
pcsared to be uncertain against whom they might 
now be directed. To avoid the title more than the 
power of Dictator, Kbulus moved in the Senate, 
that all the present candidates for the Con»ilate 
should be set aside, and that the Interrex should as- 
semble the Teople, foTthe election of Pompey sole 
Consul. Cato, to the surprise of every body, se« 
conded this motion. He observed, that any magis- 
tracy was preferable to none, and that if the repubiie 
must be governed by a single person, none was so; 
fit for the charge as the person now proposed. Pom- 
pey, being present, thanked Cato for this declara- 
tion of his esteem, and said, that if he accepted the 
charge, it should be in hopes of being aided by his 
counsel. Cato made answer, in terms meant to be 
literally interpreted, but which, in other instances 
of the same kind, under an aspect of suUenness, have 
been intended to flatter, That he meant no favour 
to Pompey, and deserved no thanks from him ; that 
his intention was to do the best that the times could 
allow for the republic. 

It was resolved, in terms of this motion, that 
Pompey should be presented to the People as sole 
candidate for the Consulship, and that after two 
months were elapsed, he might propose any other 
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person to be joined vnth hhnself in iMs oMce*. 
The election was accordiiJgly brought on by die In- 
terrex Servius Salpitius, on the twenty.fourth of 
Fd>ruary, and Pompey declarc|4 sole Con« 
wucS^. ^^+> with a commission from the Senate 
•^ to arm, if necess^iry, the inhabitants of 

Italy, for the better establishment of order in thte* 
city. > 

The first object of Pompey, in the high and un- 
precedented dignity which was now conferred upoil 
him, appears to have been the framing of kws to re- 
strain for the future isuch disorders as had lately pre- 
vailed, and to bring the persons convictfed of siich 
crimes to justice. For this purpose, he obtained an 
act to enforce the laws already subsisting agairist- 
the practice of violence or corruption in the contest 
for office ; and to regulate the form of proceeding 
in trials on such criminal accusations. 

By the regulations now suggested, every trial was 
to end in four days. The examination of evidence 
might occupy the three first of those days ; the 
hearing of parties, and the judgment, the fourth. 
The prosecutor was allowed two hours to support 
his charge, and the defendant three hours to make 
his defence. The number of advocates was restrict- 
ed, and the use of commendatory characters prohi- 
bited t. Thq Quesitor, or Judge Criminal, was to 
be chosen from among those who were of Consular 



• Plutarch, in Vit. Pomp, et Catonis. Dio. lib. xL 
t Aftcon. Ptedian. in Argument. Orat. pro Milone> 
f Dio. Cass. lib. xl. c. $5» 
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digmtff. aaA ei^^fy-one judges (>f juror» lirere to be 
impsondled^ smd obliged to attend the trkd* Atiet 
ike evidence asd pi^idings were btacd, the parties 
were then'^UoWed each to chidlettg9 mA to reject 
^fteen of the jur jr of jud^es^ or fiyef £roM each of the 
orders of which they were composed ;. when the 
q0V^ being thus reduced to fifty-one^ was to be in^ 
closed and to give judgment *. 

Corruption was become so fire^ent, and supposed 
so unavoidable in conducting elections, thai it was- 
difficult to find any one willing to prosecute the^ 
crimai Ta remedy ti>is defect, a clause was^ enacted 
i^ the law of OPompey, by which any person former-. 
1^ convicted of bribery, i^ight obtain a remission of 
the penalties he had incurred, by convicting any one 
eke of an equal crime, or by convicting two persons^ 
though of aof offimoe less hemous than his own. By 
tliese means, it was pr^oposed, that a first conviction, 
should lead to many more in succession ;. that con- 
viction, in every instance^ should be attended with 
infamy ; but that the pains of law should ultimately 
rest onJy on such person as could not find another 
on whom to shift the burden from himself t. 

Some of these regulations were made with a par^ 
ticular view to the trial of Milo,^ now arraigned cm 
the statutes both of corruption, and of violence or 
^assination* They were accordingly opposed by 
the friends of the person whose case they were like-r 
ly to affect, on the ground of their partiality as acts 

• Aicon. Paed. ibid. f Dio. Cass. lib. xl. 52. 
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of attainder^ having a retrosipect or apptiaidxm to 
matters which passed before they trere enacted* 
Cflslms the Tribune^ and Cicsro mamtained this at* 
gument Fompey replied with impatience^ That if 
he wene hindered to proceed in a legal way,^ be ^ooid 
employ fierce \ He appeared to entertain some.iiiii'^ 
(Ooflity to Milo^ such at least as they who lorre to 
govern, have to others who appear not to be easily 
governed. He either bad, or afibcted to bavc^ ap« 
prehensions of danger to hk own person, confessed 
or alleged this apprehension in the Senate^ and r6-» 
tired, as for safety, to his own housie in the suburbs : 
there he retained, for the gimrd of his person, a par-i 
ty of ammi men ; and there, too, undor the same afi 
fectation of withdrawing from violence^ he called 
the assiemblies of the Senate to be held. 

The Aristocratical or Senatorian party was mudi 
interested in the preservation of Milo : they had been 
frequently assailed by the popnilar rioters, whp set 
the laws at defi^uice ; and as the laws had not always 
bee»i of sufficient fisrce to protect their own perscmi^ 
it was tbeir interest to protect those who, on occa- 
sion, bad defaaded them^ though by means not a-< 
greeaUe to law. The argument, in equity, indeed,, 
was strong on the side of Milo* During the late 
suspensionof goverament, the factiopswere rathet 
separate parties at war, than subjects enjoying the 
protection, and amenable to the jurisdiction, of any 
civil power whatever.. They alone who procured or 
prolonged this state of anarchy, were chargeable with 

* Aceod. P«di«n« in Avgufttint Ottd* pro WSaa6. 
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the consequences. In this contest^ which could not 
be maintained without force or violent measures, the 
friends of the Republic and of the Senate were badly 
circumstanced. They contended for laws^ and a 
constitution, which might be turned against the ir« 
regularities which had been necessary to their own 
preservation, while the opposite faction, if defeated, 
might claim the. protection of those very forms^ 
which they themselves had endeavoured to subvert, 
^ It would have been fair, perhaps, to have closed 
the late scene of confusion with a general indemni-^ 
ty, and to have taken precautions for the regular 
uninterrupted exercise of legal administration in fu«* 
ture. This, however, would not have calmed the 
resentments of those who were aggrieved,^ and Pom* 
pey determined to signalize his government by a 
more specious appearance of justice. Domitius Ahe- 
nobarbus was chosen Commissioner for the trial of 
Milo, on the charge of murder \ and the other judges 
taken from among the most respectable of each order 
in the commonwealth, were impannelled in terms of 
the late statute. The defendant was cited to answer 
this charge on the fourth of April ; and on the same 
day, to answer a charge of corruption brought against 
him in the ordinary court of the Praetor Manlius, 
Marcellus appeared for him at the bar of the Praetor, 
and procured a delay until the other trial should be 
ended. 

The court, as usual, was held in the Forum or 
open market-place. There was a tribunal or bench 
railed in for the judges. The whole space was crowd- 
ed with multitudes of the People. The prosecutors 
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began with examining Cassinius Scholo, who had 
been in company with Clodius Xvhen he was killed. 
This witness gave direct evidence to the fact, and 
exaggerated the atrocity of the crime. Marcellus 
would have cross-questioned him ; but the populace, 
and many others assembled in the crowd who favour- 
ed the prosecution, raised a menacing cry, which 
alarmed the accused and his counsel so much, that 
they claimed the protection of the court. They 
were accordingly received within the rails, and the 
Judge applied to the Consul, who had taken his 
station near to the place of assembly, in order to re- 
strain, by his presence^ any disorders that might 
arise at the trial. Pompey, who was then attended 
only by his Lictors, was himself likewise alarmed 
by that disorderly shout, and said, that, for the fu- 
ture, a proper force should be provided to keep the 
peace. He accordingly, on the following day, filled 
every avenue, which led to the Forum, with men 
under arms ; and, upon some tumult among the po^ 
pulace, gave an order that the place should be clear* 
ed. And in the execution of this order, numbers 
were killed. 

Under the impression made by this vigorous exer- 
tion of power, the witnesses continued to be exami- 
ned for two days without any disturbance. Among 
these, the inhabitants of Bovillae, the family and re- 
lations of Clodius, with his wife Fulvia, Were ex- 
amined on the several circumstances that fell within 
their knowledge, and left no doubt remainiiig with 
respect to the fact. The minds of men every day 
became more intent on the issue : so that, on the 
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* fimrth day» whea tibe parties were to plead, the shopi 
and offices were shut, and all other buaiaess was 8us» 
pended in the city* 

There appeared for the prosecutors Appius Clau* 
^s, M. Antontus, and Valerius Nepos. They be- 
gan at eight, and spoke till ten. For the defendant 
appeared Q. Hortene^ufi, M. Marcellus, M, Calidiua# 
Faustiis Sylla, M* Cato, and M, T. Cicero, of whom 
the last only attempted to spe^k. Some were of 
opinion, that, as the fact was undeniable, it ought to 
be justified on the plea of political necessity or pub- 
lic expedience. Cicero himself thought this too bold 
a plea, and therefore chose that of self-defence, at 
U^ng that Clodius was the aggressor, and intended 
to assassinate Milo. . It is remarked of this celebrar 
ted orator, that, practised as he was, he began all his 
oxations under considerable solicitude and aw^ of his 
audience. On this occasiott, when he rtood up to 
apeak^ the partisans of Clodius, who were likewise 
jdaveterate enemies to himself, endeavoured to did- 
iconcert him with clamours and menacing cries. The 
unusual parade of military guards, commanded by an 
officer who was supposed to be prejudiced against 
his client, it is said, so far overcame and sunk his 
apirit, that he spoke feebly, and concluded abruptly; 
•and that the speech he actually made, was far short 
of that masterly oration which he composed, and af* 
terwards published under the title of Milo's defence. 

The accused, however, even in this alarming scenes 
jStood at the bar with an undaunted countenance ; 
imd while every one el«e, in imitation of the Senii^ 
tors, appeared in mourning, he alone appeared in hm 
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mdiuMf dressu When judgmettt was gfveQ, and 
ibe l)^lots iqspected^ k iippeared tiui, of the Sena^- 
iorsi twelve candenmed, asd aix, or perhaps raliier 
fnrtf acquitted $ of tke kBights, diErteen condemned, 
and four acquitted ; of 4die Tribune ^^iikiarii, or re^ 
fmieotatires c^ the Plebeian onier, thirteen .con* 
fdamnedt and three or four acquitted* And MAa, 
sipDQ .tibe itIk^, was condemned by tiurty^ight a* 
gainst thirteen. . . . . 

Before sentence was pronounced, being still at li- 
berty to withdraw, he retired into exile, and fixed 
his residence at Marseilles. Thither Cicero sent him 
a copy of an oration in his defence, composed at lei- 
sure, as an effort of his eloquence, and a specimen of 
what could be urged in the cause. The packet con- 
taining this writing, it seems, was delivered or read 
to Milo while he sat at dinber. " How lucky it was,'' 
he said, ^' that this oration was not actually spoken, 
" I should not now have been eating these excellent 
" fish at Marseilles *.'* These marks of indifference 
make a striking contrast to the figure which Cicero 
himself had exhibited in his exile. If he could have 
thus trifled with apparent or unmerited disgrace, 
that single addition of constancy and force to his 
character would have undoubtedly placed him as 
high in the order of statesmen, as, by the other parts 
of his character, he stands in the list of ingenious 
men and virtuous citizens. 

Milo was likewise soon after condemned, in ab- 



^ Asconius Psdianus et Argument, et NoCis in Orat pro MIL Dio. Cas. 
lib. xl. Plut. in Pompeio, Cmtone, &c» 
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isence, by the Praetor, upon a charge of bribery and 
corruption. Some of his competitors, particularly 
Hypsaeus and Scipio, were brought to trial, for the 
same offence. Hie Tribune Munatius Plancus and 
-Pompeius Aufus were, at the expiration of their of- 
.fice, tried and condemned for the share which they 
had in the assault which was committed on the house 
^f M. Lepidus the Interrex, and in lighting the fire 
which consumed the Senate-house* 
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CHAP. XXIV. 

Conduct ofPompey in his quality of sok Consul. — Pretensions 
qfC^Bsar to be admitted €is candidate Jbr the qffke of Consuly 
without resigning his province.— General revolt of the Qauls. 
— Opercstionsin that country.— -Blochade' and reduction of 
Mesia. — Distribution <^C(Bsar's army in GauL 

PoMPEY, in his dignity of sole Consul, having join* 
ed a legal authority to the personal elevation which 
he always affected, possessed much of the influence 
and consideration of a real n^onarch ; and it would 
have been happy, perhaps, for the. State, if he could 
have made such a dignity hereditary, and a perma- 
nent part of the constitution, or given to the com- 
monwealth that reasonable mixture of kingly govern- 
ment, of which it appears to have stood so greatly 
in need. In his present elevation, he rose for a while 
above the partialities of a factious leader, and appear- 
ed to adopt that interest which the well-advised so- 
vereign ever has in the support of justice. He even 
seems to have stepped into the character of a prince^ 
or to have considered himself as above the rank of a 
citizen. Among other instances of this sort, is men- 
tioned his haughty saying to Hypsseus, late candi- 
date for the Consulate, now under prosecution for 
bribery, who, as Pompey passed from the bath to 
supper, put himself in his way to implore his protec- 
' tion, " Detain me not," he said, " you only make 
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" supper to cool for no purpose •/* In the midst of 
the solicitationsof his courtters and flatterers, he even 
ventured to dispense with his own regulations. Con- 
trary to the rule he himself had laid down for the 
direction of criminal trials, he furnished Munatius 
Flancus^ when arraigned at the Praetor's bar, with a 
pomo^endatory testiisoqy. ** I cannot prefer this 
" writing of Potepey,'* said Catc^ *« to the l«ir of 
^^ which he himself lis the tmtfadr/' On jKX)oltnt of 
this saying, {^laticus, i9hm thf^ J^Kljgies ^^ame ¥6 be 
inclosed, thought proper to include Cato among those 
iie i^je<(^ted : Ute accursed w^ fievertheleSs cdndemn- 
«dt. 

Brides the iMisil^'es tak^ to piltfish paM dSbftb- 
^ee6, or to d(!t& those viflM might be incliived tb "vfo^ 
Iafe6 the lavi^, it yirsL^ thought ^pectievft^o U> lessfefn 
^e t^in^tMitfn tO'^ki^fi^s^ b.y <^hich th^ 'pUblk fiUd ^ 
kte b^ieb ^0 mvfch aggi^evdA. Th^ principal ^chbtt^^ 
1^ the late disofkkiis ^peai^ t6 be the avidity ifp 
^ndida%es fdr th&ise bffi^eis df Statfe, l/^ldi led m- 
inediately to Ihe ^v^iiatiaetit <)f lutt^ti^^ provin<:es. 
To retnove tbis tetciptatibtk^ it ^9^b i^rdai^ed, }at the 
miggestiM of Pott^^) tty&t iK> mein tould halr6 a tt!!- 
^atiVe app6itrtttilent tiU ^Ve y^aits a^r the «xpira- 
tiett -df that oftcfe, trtiethei* x£ CJonstil, t*ftett>^, or 
4QQiBeM()f , im 6cM&eqtteti<^ of Mv^di he dnimed & pr6. 
^fjoftlonafte station £q this {)roVi6Cies. 

Befo^re the «ftai3tit«g^%hiis la>^^ KdH^^ver, Pbrnj^y 
liad 1^ iiddFesb «o)^M€il!refor faii^self a prdongMion 
"iX his ^6vemmefit itk S^itt 1^ five y^at^^ 7%is d)^ 
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eumstance^ which continued to give him the oom-' 
mand of an artnj abroad^ wbiie he Ukewise bove the 
highest civil office in ihe State at home, set a very 
dangerous precedent for the commonwealth, of Which 
CaE!sar was not bIow to arail himself. 

The commission which was hdd by this adven^ 
turer in Gaul was iioon to determine ; and^ acoofding 
to the Jaws then in force, he must ev^n resign it be- 
fore he <Jould aspit^ to the Consulate, or pretend to 
cope with his rival in civil preferments* It had been 
wisely ordained by the laws, that the per«)ns oflfer- 
ing themselves as candidates for the office of Consul, 
shoiild aqE>pear in person to sue for it ; and that no 
man, without resigning his military comtmand, and 
dismissing his army, could enter the city, e^ evengfr 
1)ey<md tire limits of the province in which he had 
governed. By this r^nlation it was intended to 
prevent the tronjunction of civil power in tiaie State 
with the commasid of an army. Pompey, however, 
though vested with <3uch a <H>mmand ki iSpai»» had 
CKmtrived to be 'exempted from the obs^^vance of this 
law i amd, nndar pretence that his office of general 
purveyor of com for th^ Roman people did not con- 
fine him to any station, or, if it did not extend to the 
whole emph^: hed at leart a particular reference to 
Italy, he ^tiH contimied td ^occupy the seat of gene- 
ral administtation ^t Rome^ 

Cj^u*, to keep pace with his rival, openly Aspired 
to the same privilege which Pompey had enjoyed, 
and claimed^ as ^ mere instance of equal treatment, 
wkKt 4^ odi^r had obtained, but what, if i>e6towed 
on himnelf) with hib mother advantages^ must give him 
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a great and immediate superiority. The army at* 
tached to bis person was already in the most advan- 
tageous situation for commanding the empire. The 
addition of consular power at Rome, to that of ge- 
neral in both the Gauls, was joining Italy, and the 
city itself to his provinces, and putting him at once 
in possession of the whole. Any opposition made to 
his authority as Consul, would be construed as re- 
bellion against the State, and justify recourse to the 
arms which he bore at the very gates of Rome. Pom- 
pey would be driven at once from the helm of affairs 
to the command of a distant province, in which he, 
at most, could only defend himself, but not be in 
condition to contest the sovereignty, either in be- 
half of the Senate or himself. 

With these objects in his view, Cae^r instructed 
his partisans among the Tribunes to move. That, be- 
ing continually engaged in a hazardous war, which 
required his presence, and being necessarily detain- 
ed abroad in the service of his country, he might be 
exempted from the law, which required the candi- 
dates for oflSce to attend their canvass in person, and 
might therefore be admitted as candidate for the 
Consulship, without appearing at Rome, or divest- 
ing himself of his power in the province. 

The proposition was suflSciently understood by the 
leading men of the Senate, and by the few who join- 
ed with them in support of the commonwealth. It 
was known to be intended that Cassar should have a 
privilege of being elected Ccmsul, without resigning 
his province, or dismissing his army ; and they with- 
stood the motion as of the most dangerous conse- 
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quence. But Pompey, who ought likewise^ fer his 
own s^e, to have been alarmed at the progress of 
Caesar, and at the uncommon advantage which he 
now attempted to gain^ was either lulled into secu- 
rity by the artifices of his rival, or thought himself 
sufficiently raised above any danger from this or any 
other quarter. He had accepted, in his own person, 
many unprecedented honours, and was possibly un* 
willing to contend for forms, which, at some future 
period, might limit his own pretensions. Cato ]oud* 
ly renewed the alarm which he had frequently given 
on the subject of Caesar's designs. Cicero could not 
be neutral in any dispute that should arise between 
Caesar and Pompey. He had been banished by the 
one, and restored by the other. Besides the personal 
obligation he owed to Pompey, his natural bias was 
on the side of the Senate, and for the support of the 
forms which were provided for the safety of the com- 
monwealth. On this occasion, however, he appears 
again willing to deceive himself, and, dazzled with 
the court which Ccpsar had paid to him for some 
time, with a view to this very question, he condemn- 
ed the indiscreet zeal of Cato, who, in his opinion, 
was ruining the cause of the Republic, by setting both 
Caesar and Pompey at defiance, while he himself, by 
temporising, and by managing the inclinations of 
these parties, had secured them both in its interests^ 
He stated the danger of a quarrel with Caesar at this 
time, supported as he was by a powerful army, and 
in the bowels of Italy ; but did not consider that he 
was then giving up, without a quarrel, all that, in the 
issue of any (juarrel, could be extorted. 
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The anny c^ Csesai* was not then so well prepared 
to fblK>w him against his country, nor he himself 
furnished with the same colours of justice, under 
which, upon the recaH of the privilege now grsmted 
him, he afterwards made war on the commonwealth. 
To temporise, therefore, in this instance, was to give 
an enemy the time necessary to ripen his plans for 
execution, or rather, in effect, ta deliver up the 
Republic, without a contest, to that fiite which tho 
councils which Cicero now flattered himself were so 
prudent, rendered almost inevitable. Under colour 
of this prudence, nevertheless, Cicero, as well as 
Pbmpey, supported the Tribunes in their motion, 
and obtained for the Proconsul of Gaul tlie dispen- 
sation he desired, to retain his army, while he offer* 
ed himself a candidate for the highest office of the 
State at Rome. 

Caesar, immediately upon his arrival within the 
Alps, in the beginning erf winter, observing the dis- 
tractions which upon the murder of Clodius took 
place in the city, afiected much zeal for the laws 
which, had been so grossly violated in that instance ;' 
and, under pretence of furnishing himself with the 
means of supporting the State against those who 
were inclined to disturb it, ordered new levies in 
every part of his province, and made a considerable 
addition to his army ; but contented for the present 
with the privilege he had obtained of suing for the 
Consulate, without quitting his province, or resign- 
ing his military power, he left the State, as before, 
apparently in the hands of Pompey ; and in the mid- 
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cUe of wintef^ on the report of ^ geoeial deftctbo of 
all the Gaulish nations, repassed the Alps.' 

Most of the nations that lay beyond the moun- 
takBSi of Auveigne^ the apiginal linuta of ^q Romaa 
proyiDee, roused by the sense of their prese^nt con- 
dition^ or by the cruel m^iuKU^ fautety executed in a 
part of their ooimtry, were actually in ajms. They, 
had submitted to Cs&sar, or were separately gained 
by him, under the ^ecioua pretenoe of alliance or 
protection agaiitst their ei^eaiies } and with the title 
of ally, suffered him to become their ma^eif. But 
tlie violence with which he had threatened t^e can* 
ton of the Carnutes *, for absenting themsplvea &oni 
t)ie congress which he had formed on the Seine, and 
the inerciless severities executed by him against the 
unfortunate natives of the tract between the Rhine 
and the Meuse t, convinced all the nations of Gaul, 
vrhether the voluntary or &rced alHes of Rome^ that, 
they were reduced to the condition of slaves ; and 
that every exertion they made for liberty was to be 
punisbed as a cripie. They saw the folty of thein 
former dissentions, and suspended all their animo8i-> 
ties to enter into a general concert for their common 
safety. The pocasion, they said, w$is favourable for 
the recovery of their country. The Romans were 
distracted at home^ and Caesar had sufficient occupan 
tion in Italy. His army could not act in his ahsenoai 
The present time, they concluded, was the favour^ 
able opportunity to shut out the Romans for eve? 
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tieyond the Cevennes, or even force them to retire 
within the Alps. 

All the nations on the Seine, the Loire, and the 
Garbnne, quite round to the coast of the British 
channel, received these representations with jay. 
They held private meetings, and instead of exchang- 
ing, hostages, which would have been too public a 
measure, and have led to a discovery of their designs, 
they plighted their faith by a more secret form, 
commonly practised among them on great occasions, 
that of pressing their banners together. 

The people of the Carnutes * undertook to begin 
hostilities ; and accordingly, on a day fixed, surpri- 
sed the town of Genabum t, where they put many 
Roman traders, together with the commissary-gene- 
ral of the army, to death. 

. It was the custom of the Gauls to convey intima- 
tion of such events by means of a cry which they 
raised at the place of action, and repeated wherever 
the voice was heard, till passing almost with the ve- 
locity of sound itself, it gave the speediest informa- 
tion oli what was done. In this manner intelligence 
of what had been transacted at Genabum at the 
rising of the sun, was, before night, propagated in 
every direction to the distance of a hundred and 
sixty miles, and put all the nations within this com- 
pass in a ferment. Its first and principal effects, 
however, were produced in the country of the Ar- 
vernit. Here Vercingetorix, a youth of heroic 
spirit and great capacity, assembled his retainers, 

• Cbartrei* ^ Orleans. t AuTtrgne. 
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took possession of Gergovia, now Clermont, the 
capital of his country, and from thence sent mes- 
sengers in every direction to urge the execution of 
the n^asures lately concerted for the general free* 
dom ofGauL He himself, in return for his zeal, 
being chosen the common head of the confederacy, 
fixed the quota of men and of arms to be furnished 
by each separate canton, and took hostages for the 
regular observance of the conditions to which the 
several parties had agreed. 

' This genera], commander of the Gauls, having as- 
sembled a considerable army, sent a part of his force 
to act on the Garonne, and to harass the frontiers 
of the Roman province on that side, while he him- 
self moved to the Loire, in order to rouse the nations 
of that quarter to a proper sense of the occasion ; 
and he accordingly brought to his standard all the 
warriors of those cantons which lay on the left of 
that river. His party on the Garonne, at the same 
time, was joined by all the nations of Aquitania, 
and, in formidable numbers, threatened with im- 
mediate destruction the cities of Thoulouse and Nar- 
bonne, or such parts of their districts at least as were 
open to invasion. 

Thither Caesar, with all the forces he could assem- 
ble upon his return from Italy, immediately repair- 
ed ; and, having put the province of Narbonne in a 
condition not to be insqited, proceeded to give th^ 
enemy an alarm in their own countiy. His object 
was, if possible, to effect a junction with the legions 
which he had left on the northern frontiers of his 
new acquisitions. Those legions could not be 
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moYed from their presest position to favoar bt$ 
j unction, without being exposed to be cut off b^rtbe 
nativesu Nor was it ea^ for himself, with the force 
under his command, to penetrate through so many 
enemies as by in his way to join them. It was yet 
winter, and the mountains were deeply covered with 
snow. This circumstance, although it increased his. 
difficulties ; as it was likely to render the enemy se^ 
cure, still encouraged him to make his attempt. He 
accordingly passed the mountains * which lay in hia 
way, at a time when the snow^ in many places, be- 
ing six feet deep, was to he removed witJi shovela^ 
and when that passage was supposed to be entirely 
impracticable. After he had surmounted this diffi-; 
culty, his object being to divert the attention of his. 
^lemy, he sent his cavalry abroad in numerous par^ 
ties, with fire and sword, to lay waste the country^ 
and destroy the people, with their habitations and 
effects. When he thought the alarm was suffioientn 
ly spread, and must have reached the Graulish army 
on the Loire, pretending that his presence was re^ 
quired in the province bdiind him, he gave the com^ 
mand of the troops in Auvergne to Deeimus Brutus^ 
then a young man ; giving him orders at the sante 
time to keep his parties abroad, and to continue to 
harass that district, as he himself had done. 

Having taken these measures to fix the attentioi^ 
of the enemy in one quarter, Caesar, with a few at-9 
tendants, made haste to pass in a different directioa 
to Vienna on the Rh6ne, where he was received by 
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a fnarty of horse, wkidi he had aftpointed at Ibat 
place to wak his Qrdef»; and, under this escort, 
without halting by day or by Bight, he passed by 
Bibraet6 * and the country of the Liogones f, to the 
nearest quarter of his army in the north i and while 
he was yet supposed to be in Auvergne, had actuals 
ly ji3seinbled his legions which had been distributed 
on the qouf se of the Seine. 

Vefcingetori^ having notice that Cesar, in thisi 
0»amier, had passed him, and that the Romao army 
on the Seine was in motion^ and perceiving that the 
invasion of his own country had be^i no more tiban 
a feint, and that the chief force of the enemy was . 
to be expected from a difierent quarter, he resumed 
the operations which he had intermitted on the 
Loire, and endeavoured to possess himself of a post 
in the territory of Bibract6, where the people still 
professed themselves to be in the alliance of Jlome* - 

Caesar, notwithstanding the difficulty of procuring 
provisions and forage so early in the season, thought 
himself under a necessity of opposing the progress 
of the enemy. For this purpose, he left his baggage, 
under the guard of two legions, at Agendicumt; 
and from thence, with the remainder of the army, 
proceeded to Genabum ||, leaving Trebonius by the 
way to take possession of a town which the natives,, 
after a little show of re^stanqe, had surrendered. . 

Upon his arrival before Genabum, the Gauls, who 
were in arms at that place, resolved to abandon tha 
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town ; and shutting the gates gainst the Romans 
on one side, endeavoui^ed to escape by the bridge of 
the Loire on the other. But Caesar, having intelli- 
gence of their design, while they were busy in the 
execution of it, forced open a gate of the town in 
their rear, and overtook them, while crowded to- 
gether in the entrance and passage of the bridge, 
and in the narrow streets which led to it, put the 
greater part to the sword, and, under pretence of re- 
venging the massacre of the Roman traders, who 
had been cut off at this place, ordered that the 
town should be destroyed. From thence he pene- 
trated into the country of the Bituriges *, on the 
left of the Loire ; and, on his way to Avaricum t> 
the principal stronghold in that quarter, forced every 
place that opposed his passage. 

Vercingetorix, observing the rapid progress of the 
Romans, and knowing that the Gauls, being with- 
out order or discipline, could not withstand them in 
battle, declined an engagement, but endeavoured to 
distress the enemy by delays and want of provisions. 
He had authority enough with his countrymen to 
prevail on them to lay their own country waste 
every where within many miles of Caesar's route. 
And in compliance with his orders, twenty towns of 
the Bituriges were burnt in one day. Avaricum 
alone, contrary to his opinion, and at the earnest re- 
quest of its inhabitants, who undertook to defend it 
to the last extremity, was spared. 

Thither, accordingly, Caesar advanced as to the 
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only prize that was left. He attacked the place, 
under great disadvantage, in the midst of a country 
that was entirely laid waste, and trusting for the 
daily subsistence of his army to the j^dui beyond 
the Loire, who, notwithstanding their professions, 
were far from being hearty in his cause, or diligent 
in sending their supplies of provisions to his camp. 
Such as they sent were intercepted by Vercingeto- 
rix, whp had occupied a strong post with his army, 
and infested the highways with his parties. In these 
circumstances, the Romans were sometimes reduced 
to great distress ; Caesar himself, to pique the reso- 
lution of his men, affected a willingness to raise the 
siege, whenever they were pleased to intimate that 
they could not endure their fatigues any longer : 
*^ We are got into a difficult situation,'' he said ; 
^* but if the troops are discouraged, I shall with- 
" draw." To this affected tenderness for the suffer- 
ings of the army, he was everywhere answered, 
with entreaties, that he would not dishonour them, 
by supposing that any hardships could oblige them 
to foifeit the character they had acquired by the la- 
bour of so many successful compaigns. He accord-^ 
ingly continued the attack of Avaricum, under all 
the discouragements to which be foun(^ himself ex- 
posed. 

The place, situate in an angle, was covered on two 
sides by a river and a morass, and was accessible on- 
ly on the third. The walls of the town were in- 
geniously constructed with double frames, forming 
compartments or pannels of wood, filled up with 
masonry and large blocks of stone. The masonry 
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4Ke»ed ihe tkober from fire, bod the fhimf» prefer- 
^nod the mtaonry against the effects of the battering 
lutn, Which cotiid act only on the stones contained 
within a single patinel or ^viision of the fratne, 
without ruining at once any considerable part of the 
wall^ or effecting a breach^ The Roman army had 
to attack this waU by methods the most labortoiis 
«nd difiicult, then practissed ; having a way to make, 
by a mound of spproaicfa, bdfope they tconnki ascend 
to the level of the battlements, or touch the ^vtaHa, 
a work to be begun «t a con^idetabie distance^ in 
order to have a«i easy slope or ascent, ^d reqniriiig 
a bnesadth of above eighty ieet^ to admit sufficient 
numbers it^ front *• The earth on the sides of this 
moisnd wcb to be supported by titnbers, hurdles, and 
faggots, and the v^rkmen upon it were to be cover- 
ed with mantlets and inoveable pent-housesi. The 
besii^ged, as this ^ric arose» that they might still 
overtop the besiegers, raised their waHs by addi- 
tional frames of wood, which they covelred wkh raw 
hides, as a security ^against the arrows and burning 
sha^ whidi were darted against them. 

In this contest the wc^s oci both sides were 
mounted up to the height of about eighty feet, and 
the besiege^ <still endeavoured to preserve their ad- 
vantage, not only by raising their own battlements, 
but likewise by undermining and inking the mound 
^f the besiegcM* They made galieries under itlie 
foundation ^ their own rampart to the bottom of 
the enemy's mound, by which they icni^ve^xred 

• Thfe Agrger. , 
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from below to remove ik^ earth and othl^r imtemis 
<^ the moutid> as fast as they were accumulated a- 
bove» They came at the same time from their «aUy- 
^rts on different sides of the mouiid, and endea- 
voured to set fire to the wood by whidi the earth 
was Supported* In all these particulartsf^ showing 
that they possessed the arts of <iefence in conrmon 
with andent nations*. Vercingetorix, also, con- 
tinued to harass the Roman army from without, rn- 
tercepted their supply of provisions, and, by passing 
the river or the morass, maintained his ccMnmimica- 
tion with the town, and sent in frequent reli^. 

Notwith^nding all these difficulties, Caesar by 
degrees brought forward and raised his mound ^ 
approach to the height of the battlements ^ so that 
by a single assault he might determine the fate df 
thte town. And While both parties were preparing 
for a last effort, he took his opportunity to storm, a^ 
he fr-equently did, in the midst ^f a heavy fsdl df 
i*ain. The besieged, as he supposed, had tak^i sbei- 
ier from the weather, and were in that instant put 
off their guard. He accordingly got possession of 
their defences with liu^e resistence, and forced the 
^artieis who manned to retreat. The inhabitantii, 
^b^ng driven from the walls, formed in the streets, 
^and the Romans who had entered on the ramparts, 
Met^efnditig their line to the right and the lef):, were 
about to <yccupy the battlemfents over the whole cvr- 
-cumference of the place, when tlie garrison, obser- 



* Cttsai de BelL GaIL lib. vii, c 22, &c. Vid. Thucydid. lib. ii, in the 
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ving their danger, began to escape by the gates. Iq 
the confusion that followed, the town was sacked, 
and could make no resistance. Of forty thousand 
persons who had taken shelter in it, ho more than 
eight hundred escaped. This masBacre was joined 
to that lately performed at Genabum ; and uqder 
the pretence of completing the vengeance which was 
due for the murder of the Roman traders who were 
put to death at the breaking out of the present re- 
volt, all the inhabitants of this place, without excep- 
tion, were put to the sword. 

The Gauls, as usujsil on every calamitous event, 
were greatly disheartened, and were about to despair 
of their cause, when their leader reminded them, 
that, contrary to his judgment, they had reserved 
this place from the general devastation of the coun- 
try, and had themselves undertaken to defend it ; 
but their loss in this instance was the effect of mis- 
take, and might be retrieved by abler conduct. Hiis 
authority, as usual, rose on the ill success of coun- 
cils which he had not approved, aiid brought an ac- 
cession of numbers to his standard. 

Csesar, finding a considerable supply of stores and 
provisions at Avaricum, remained some days to re- 
lieve and to refresh his army. The country around 
him, however, being entirely laid waste, or occupied 
by parties of the enemy, it became necessary for him 
to repass the Loire, and to open his communication 
with a country of which the inhabitants still pro- 
fessed to be in alliance with the Romans, and having 
had their possessions covered by the river from the 
incursions of the enemy in their late devastations. 
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were still in condition to supply his camp. As i& 
this movement he seemed to retire, and to give up 
the ground he had disputed with the prince of the 
Arverni, he pretended that he was called to settle a 
dispute which had arisen among the ^dui, relating 
to the succession of the chief magistrate, or head of 
their canton^ Having repassed to the right of the 
Loire without any loss, he made a demand on his 
allies of that side for ten thousand men on foot, and 
all the horses they could furnish. 

The Romans now had enemies on every quarter^ 
and it was good policy to keep them divided, and to 
occupy them separately* For this purpose Caesar 
sent four legions towards the Seine ; while he him* 
self took the route of Noviodunum *, at the conflu- 
ence of the Loire and AUier ; and there leaving his 
money, spare horses, and unnecessary baggage, he 
continued his march on the banks^ of the Allier, with 
intention to pasa that river, and to invade the Arver- 
ni, from whom this revolt had originated, and whose 
chief was now at the head of it. This prince, know- 
ing that the river Allier is never fordable till autumn, 
and till the melting of snowa on the Cevennes begm 
to abate, ordered all the bridges upon it to be demo- 
lished, and hoped to prevent the Romans from pas»> 
ing it during the greater part of summer. As soon 
as Ca^ar marched from Noviodunum, he presented 
himself on the right of the Allier, and regulated his 
motions by that of the enemy on the opposite side» 
The two armies commonly decamped, marched and 
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encamped i^^ in gig^t of. each other ; and Cmwt 
never afiected.tp ^lude the. .vigUsyitee of the .Gauls 
till he saw an opportunity to do so. "with advantage. 
It happoMd that one of thb hctdgea on this river 
had been but \ ifn|>erfect}y deittro^ed ; linmt c^ ikm 
pies were yet fast in the gtound* and:ap|K^red above 
liat^ : so that a pas^ige mi^t be effected in. a few 
hours. The country around was woody, an4 fur-' 
nished sufficient cover, , or place of ambush, to any 
number of men. From these circnmistaaees, Ose^u 
amoved the design to overreach his enemy. He 
put his army in motion as usual^ but himself reiinain* 
od with a sufficient detachn!^nt in the nieighbourr 
te>od of the ruined bridge, which he meant to i^pairi 
In order ihat the Gi^ m^ht not.be led to suspect 
that any part of his ar^y was left behind, he order* 
ed that those who were to move should divide, imd 
present the same aumber of separate bodies, the same 
dirtmction o£ colours and standards, which they 
were accnstosned to show on a mai^ch of the whote 
army :/at the sarnie time, as he knew that the Gauls 
would endeavouor to keep pace with his motions ; in 
order to hasten and.mcrease tt^ distwce from the 
i^ace. at which he meant to pajss the river, he order- 
ed his people to mske a qiucker and a lot^r march 
than usual « When, he supfK>6ed that this feint or 
stratagem had taken itis full effiK:t, he began to work 
on the piles which were 1^ in the river, sfiad in a 
&w hours re{mired the bri%e so effectually, that he 
IKMsed with the divisioa of the army he had reserved 
for this purpose, and instantly fortified a post to co- 
ver them on the opposite bank. From thence he 
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w&at or^rs to reodl the maia body; and by the time 
the. enemy iim:e a^rised of his de8%n» fafad li^nnited 
all his foraes <m the 1^ of the river. 

Vereingettirixy.as soon as he had intelligence that 
the Romans had passed the AUier, fell back to Gerw 
govia *, tine <»piUA of his own principality» in order 
to take measures for the safety of that place. It bet- 
ing situate on a height, having an ascent of above a 
mile from the plain, and surroupded by other hill^ 
which made part of the same ridge, he ordered a 
stone wall to be built six feet high about half waj 
up the ascait to the town, and encan^d as many 
as the space could contain within the circuit of thjl^ 
walli He ocGupkd the other hills at the same tim^ 
with separt^ bod^s, having coipmumcations with 
each o^er and with the tow9« By this disposition 
Cms9T found all the iqiproacfaies of the pkpe con^ 
maQded, and no possibility of investing.the w^iole by 
Unes of circumvallation, or by any chain of posts. 
But be pitched his camp at $ome distance fro|n the 
foot of the hill, and fbom thence in a few dayi^ got 
possesion of a height in bis way to the to^, on 
which he posted two legions^ with a line of commu- 
nicdtioD, fortified on both its ^anks, leading from his 
mmxk encampment to this advanced station* 

In this positure Ceosar fbrestow, that all the heigj^ts 
in bis neighbourhood being Hl possession of tfaeei^ 
my, while he pressed upon the town, be himself 
might be hemmed in, aiui cut off fnom all the sup- 
plies necesMty for the suj^olrt of his army^ To pre* 



* Ni>w supposed to be the neij^bouriiood of Clennoiit 
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serve his communication, therefore, with the Allier 
and the Loire, he ordered his allies from the opposite 
side of these rivers to advance with the forces he h^ 
formerly required of them, to occupy the country in 
his rear, and to cover his convoys. They according- 
ly took the field ; but their leaders having been for 
^ome time inclined to favour the general cause of 
their country, thought this a favourable opportunity 
to declare their intentions. Being arrived within 
thirty miles of Caesar^s station, they halted ; and, 
upon a report which was industriously spread by 
their leaders, that the Roman general had murdered 
some of their countrymen who were already in his 
camp, they put all the Romans who had joined them 
to death, and were resolved to take part with th^ 
countrymen who were assembled for the defence of 
Gergovia. They had not yet moved to execute this 
resolution, when Csesar, having notice of what they 
had done, and what was intended, with his usual di- 
ligence arrived, after a march of thirty miles, with 
four legions and all his cavalry, in time to prevent 
their designs. Affecting ignorance of wliat had pass- 
ed, he presented himself as a friend ; or thinking it 
safest for the present to disguise his resentment, he 
produced into public view all the persons who. were 
said to have been killed by his orders, convinced such 
as had been deceived of their error, and brought 
them, with the seeming cordiality of allies, to his 
(^mp. He also made a merit with the ^dui of this 
*act of clemency towanis their people; but found that 
the spirit of defection was not confined to these de- 
tachments; that it had pervaded; the nation; that the 
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vidlence committed in the cajnp was an effect of the) 
resolutions adopted by the whole people ; that, in 
pursuance of the same measures, his purveyors and 
commissaries had been assaulted and pillaged even 
where they thought themselves secure, as in a friend's, 
country ; and that, in short, he could not any longer 
rely on the a£Eections of any nation in GauL 

The leaders of the JEduU however, on hearing of 
the lenity that was shown to such of their people 
as were in the power of Caesar, pretended to return 
to their duty ; and Caesar, not to break at once with- 
the only supposed ally which remained to him be* 
ymid the Cevennes, affected to consider the late dis* 
orders as the effect of a mere popular tumult, and de- 
clared himself willing to rely on the wisdom of the 
State itself for the reparation of wrongs which a few 
ill-advised persons of their country had committed. 

As to tlie immediate part he took in the war, this 
dble commander appears, as uswd on many occasions, 
to have trusted greatly to the superiority of his troops, 
as well as to that of his own reputation and conduct 
as a general His confidence in both was required 
in the highest degree to support him in continuing, 
or even in attempting, a siege under his present difr 
ficulties, beset by enemies numerous, increasing, and 
in s^pearance ably conducted ; while he himself was 
deserted by those who were reputed his friends. 

In his last march to repress the defection of his 
allies, he had left his own camp exposed to the at- 
tacks o£ the enemy, and defended only by two le- 
gions against the whole force of so many nations as 
were asflieml^ed for the defence of Ger^ovia. Th^Si^ 
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did not neglect their opportunity in his absence^ 
made a vigorous assault on his lines, and must have 
prevailed, if he had not returned with the utmost 
celerity for the relief of the few by whom th^y were 
defended. 

With the same confidence in the superiority of his 
men, Csesar soon afterwards made an attempt to force 
the wall, which, as has been mentioned, the Gauls 
had built on the ascient of the hiH which led to the 
town ; and having made a feint on the opposite side 
with part of his horse, joined by the followers of the 
army mounted on horseback, who showed themsdves 
at a distance to appear like cavalry, he drew the 
enemy from the place he meant to attack, actually 
passed the wall, and made himself nraster of part of 
their camp. A few of his men penetrated even into 
the town ; but not being supported, were Surround- 
ed and ^lain : even those who hftd succeeded at first, 
under favour of the feint by Which he had diverted 
the enemy's attention, were, upon the return of the 
Gauls to the defence of their camp, repulsed with 
considerable loss. In consequence of this defeat, it 
was no longer doubtfnl that Csesar would be under 
the necessity of raising the siege. 

In order to begin his retreat without any appear- 
ance of fear, he formed his army two days succes- 
sively on the plain before his intrenchment, with a 
countenance which might be interpreted as an <^r 
of battle to the enemy. Oti the third day be de- 
camped i and, with the credit he derived from thiar 
species of defiance or' challenge, iti three days he ar-^ 
riyed at tjie AUier, repaired his bridge, and repassed 
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His passive of the same river» a abort 
time be&re, was esteetned as a victory^ and his rem 
tmn, without having gained any advutage^ . and 
merely fok* the safety of his army» was undoubtedly 
to be consider^ as a defeat* The low state of hia 
fiirtunes^ checked and baffled by a Gaulish lead^« 
yet a youth, and iaezperienc^ encoui^ged t^e oa** 
tions on the right of the Loire, even whUe he wm 
advancing towatds them» to declare for the liberties' 
of Gaul ; and as a oonunencement of hostility, they 
carried i^or rifled the treasure he k^t for Uie pay 
of his army, and seized all the spf re horses and bagp 
g^e which he had left in Noviodunum *$ as a sup^ 
posed place of security, at the confluence of two ri- 
ve», the AUier and the Loire. 

He htaiself, being yet inclosed between lliese twQ, 
rivers, having enemies on every side, and no mBjffh 
2ines or stores for the supply of his army, deliberated 
iprhether he should not &11 back on the protince of 
Narfoonne $ but the dm^r to which he must espiom 
Labienus, coms^mding a diviakHi of the Roman aittngr: 
on the Seine, the difficuUy of passing the mountaioa 
of Auvj^gne^ then occujued by his enemies, and th6 
discredit which his ai^ms must incur from such a re^ 
treat, prevented htm« He determined therefore to 
advonee ; passed the Lcure by a ford above its eoOf- 
fluence with the AUier ; found a considerable supply 
of provisions and forage in the country of the ^dui, 
and ccmtinued hb march from thence to the Seine« 
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Labienus, with die troops he commaiided in tlmt 
quarter, bad besieged Lutetia, the original garme 
from which the city c^Fkris has grown, then con-, 
fined to a small island in the Seine, and had made 
some progress in the siege, when he heard of Ca^ar^s 
retreat from GergoTia, of the defection of the iESdnt, 
and of preparations which were making by the na- 
tions on his right against himself In these circum- 
stances, he laid aside his design on Lutetia, and as^ 
cended by the left of the Seine to the country of the 
Senones, through which Cassar was now advancing 
t6 me^ him. In passing the river at Melodunum*, 
he was attacked by the enemy, but obtained a con- 
siderable victory j and, with the credit of this event 
in his favour^ continued his march to a place which 
is now called Sens, near to which he was soon after- 
wards joined by Ceesar. 

While the Romans were thus reuniting tbeir for# 
ceson the Seine, Vercingetorix had passedthe Loire, 
and held a generd conventicm of the Gaulish nations 
at BR)ract^. He was att(»ided by (pities cf all the 
'Cantons from the Moselle to the Loire, except the 
Treviri, Remi, and Lingones t. The &rst stood in 
tme of the Germans, who kept tiiem in continuid 
abtrm* The two last pro&ssedan attachment to the 
Romans^ who were still masters o£ the field in their 
neighbourhoods 

f The leader of the Gaulish conf&ieracy being at 
this^ meeting confirmed in his command, made a re- 
quisition for an augmentation offeree, chiefly of ca- 

* ^ow Melpn. f Now Treves, R^eunti and L^ngret. 



vaky, ^md accordingly increased this part of Bib army 
to fifteen thousand. To the end that he might give 
^be Romans sufficient occupation in their own de- 
fence, he projected two sepiu*ate invasions of the pro^ 
▼ince of Narbonne : <me to be executed by the na«« 
ti^is which lay between the Rhdne ai^ Garonne^^ 
towards Toulouse ; the odier, from the Soane and 
the upper parts of the Loire, towards Genei^a and 
the l^t of the Rbdne. He himself^ though atidl de» 
termined to avoid any general action,, was to harasa 
the enemy in their movements, and to cut off their 
supplies of provisicms. 

CaBsar, on his part, wished to open his commtini^ 
cation with the Roman province, that he might have 
access to cover it against the desigt^ of the enemy, 
and to avail himself of its resources for the suhsi^^ 
tence of his army. For this purpose it was necessary 
for him to return,.!^ the Soane and the Rhdne, 
through a level country which was in possession of 
the oiemy, to whom he was greatly inferior in ca- 
valry. He therefore sent into Germany for a mn-* 
forc^nent of horse ; and the natives* of that part o£ 
the coirtii^nt, being already sensible, that wherever 
titey were admitted to act as soldiers of fortui^, they 
were qualifying themselves to act as nmsters, with« 
dot scruple bestowed their services for or against any 
cause ; two thousand of them joined Csssar, but so 
iii mounted, that he was obliged to supply them with 
horses, by b<Mrrowing such as belcmged to his officers 
of infentry, and m many as could be spB^ed from his 
eavdry. To comp^fisate their defect in horses^ the 
men were brave, and, in many of the operations wliich 
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followed, turned tbb event of battles^ and detenxtuied 
the fate df tlie war. 

The Roms^n army being thns reinforced, Gsesar 
begiui his mardi to the southward ; aiul having 
pamod the heights at the sources of the Seine, found 
the Gauls already posted: in three separate di visions, 
contiguous to the dtflEbr^t routes he might take, 
and pr^mred, with numerous flying parties of horse, 
to harass faim in any iiiovement he idiosdd make in 
their preisiesce. By cootinuing his march, he soon 
gai^ their leader an opportunity to try his fortune 
in a sharp encounter, in which the whole cavdry of 
both armies came to be eiigs^ed* The Gs^uls were 
routed chiefly by the valour and address of the Gtf ^ 
mansy to whom even Caesar himself ascribed his vie* 
tory. This evecrt: was deciaix^ wi th respect to the ca^ 
valry, that part of both armies <m wfaksfa it was m^ 
posed thirt the fiBtte of the war mmt turn. And 
Vereingeteoix, not to. expose his infahtryi to. the ne<* 
cesMty of a general i^ction, instantly retired to the 
heights ftom which the Smne, and a number, of 
other rivers wbtoh mix with it before its confluence 
with the Marne, have theic source. Caesar, no long* 
er apprehensive of the enemy's horse, resumed thie 
oobidence with which he always purpued his advan* 
tfiges, and followed bis flying enemy into the ^o«snd 
be had choiMi fi>r his^ retceaL 

Vereirigetorix, with his very nuiheroais hsaemUage 
from all the cantons of Gaid, took post at Alesia, a 
phoe raised oq ahill at the confiueiure of two rivers ^ 
thd point on which it stood, beii^ the termination of 
a ridge wUcfa separated thedianmels by whicji these 
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rivors descended to the plain. The fields on one 
side were level, on the other mountainous. The 
Ghiuls were crowded together on the declivity of the 
hill of Alesia, under the walls o£b, town, and in that 
position thought themselves secure from attack. 
But not aware of the resources, enterprise, and genius 
of their enemy, while they endeavoured to render 
themselves inaccessible, they forgot tliat they had 
got into a {dace in which they might be coqped up } 
and Caesar, unrestrained in his motions, imm^ately 
began to surround them, making a proper distribur 
tion of his army, ahd employing working parties at 
once on a chain of twenty-three posts and redoubts. 

Vercingetorbc, though too late, perceiving the 
disadvantage of his own situation^ aiul the enemy's 
design, sent hk cavalry to collect what provisions 
could be found in the neighfoouringxountry ; but 
diese troops, in consequence of their late defeat, not 
being able to keep the field against the Koman dnd 
German horse, he proposed to ditninish the con* 
sumption within his own lines, by dismissing them 
altogether, giving them instructtcms to make the 
best of their way to their several cantons, and there 
to represent the condition in which they had left 
the army, and the necessity of making a great and 
e^eedy efifort from every quarter to relieve it# He 
had eighty thousand men under his command, and 
might be able to subdst them for thirty days, and 
no longer. 

Caesar, from the enemy's having sent away their 
cavalry, concluded thati;hey meant to act on the de* 
fensive, and to remain in their present position until 
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they could be relieved. With little apjprehension of 
disturbance, therefore, from an enemy so blocked 
up, he continued bis operations ; at once to secure 
his prey, and to cover himself against any attempts 
which might be made to rescue them. This great 
commander owed many of his distinguished suc- 
cesses to the surprising works which he executed ; 
so far exceeding the fears or apprehensions of his 
enemy, that they found thems^ves unexpectedly 
forced into difl^culties with which they were not pre- 
pared to contend. 

The Roman armies in general, and those which. 
ser\*ed under Caesar in particular, had learned to make, 
war with the pickaxe and the shovel, no less than 
with the javeline and the sword, and were enured to 
prodigies of labour as wefl as of valour. In the pre- 
sent case, they were made to execute lines of cir- 
cumvallation and countervallation over an extent of 
twelve or fourteen miles. They began with digging, 
quite round the foot of the hill, a ditch twenty feet 
wide, with perpendicular sides, in order to prevent 
any surprise from the town. At the distance of 
four hundred feet from this ditch, and beyond the 
reach of the enemy's missiles, was drawn the line of 
countervallation, consisting of a ditch fifteen feet 
wide, and a rampart twelve feet high, furnished, as 
usual, with a palisade. At a proper distance from 
this first line which fronted the town, so as to leave 
a proper interval for the lodgment and forming of 
his army, he drew another line, consisting of the 
same parts and dimensions, fronting the field. From 
the nature of the grpund, part of these works were 
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upon the hiUs, and part in the hollows or .valleys; 
and the ditches, wherever the level permitted, or 
could not carry off the water, were allowed.to be fill* 
ed. 

As he had reason, as soon as the distress of a 
blockade began to be felt, to expect from a garrison, 
which exceeded his own army in numbers, attempts 
to sally from within ; and, by the united exertions 
of all the Gaulish nations in behalf of then: friends, 
every effort that could be made to relieve them from 
without ; and as his own army, consisting of no 
more than sixty thousand men, could not equally 
man throughout all the works of so much extent ; 
he thought it necessary to cover his lines with every 
species of outwork then practised in the art of at- 
tack or defence, the Cippi, Lilice^ and the StimuM. 

The first were forked stakes, or large branches of 
trees cut short and pointed, to wound those who 
should attempt to pass them ; they were planted i& 
rows in the bottom of a ditch five feet wide, and 
bound or lashed together to prevent their being se- 
parately pulled up. 

The second, or lilias, consisted of single stakes 
sharpened and made hard in the fire, planted in the 
bottom of tapering or conical holes, of which there 
-were many rows placed ia quincunx ; so that a per- 
son who had passed in the interval of any two must 
necessarily fall into a third. This device was com- 
monly masked or concealed with slender brushwood 
covered with earth. 

The last, or the stimuli, were wooden shafts set in 
the ground, and stuck thick with barbed hooks, to 
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fast^ or tear the fle^ <^ those who attempted t» 
pass them m the night, or without the neclsaarjr prei- 
4!autioi>6. . 

All these several works, it appears, the Roinaa 
army coneipleted considerably within the thirty days 
Sor which Yercingetorix had comiputed that hi& pro^ 
visions mi|^ last. Both parties concerned . in this 
blockade, without aliy attempt to hasten the eveni^ 
Memed to wait for the several circinnstances . on 
irhieh they relied for the iisue* Cassar trusted to 
the effects of famine, and the Gauls to the ^ssaatance 
of their friends, who were in reality assemMing m 
gtieatinnibbers from every quarter to effect their re* 
lief« They are said to have mustered at Bibract^.* 
no lesst than two hundred and f6rty thousand, fool^ 
with eight tibousand hor^. Bat if these niimbeiB 
are not exagg^ratedt they msy be omsidered as a 
proof hoW far those nations were ignorant of the cir- 
cuhsEttaiices on which the fortunes of armies neally 
turn. The supreme command of this nmltitude wa$ 
given to Comius, a ch^dftain of one of ilie ndrtbem 
cantons, who having some time made war in con- 
junction with the Romans, owed the rank which he 
hdd in his own counl^y to the favour of Caesar, hvA 
oonld not fesist the contagion of that g;eneral ardoitir 
with which his countrymen now rose to recover 
tlveir fretedcm. 

While this great host was assembling, the un- 
happy garrison of Alesia received no lidii^ of re- 
lief. Their provisions being near exhausted, they 
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b^gan to despair of succour. A council w» held to 
deliberate on \he part tfaey ehould take, and to form 
fome plan of escape. Some were of opimon that 
ihey ought to surrender themselves, and to imf^re 
the victor's mercy. Others, that they should make 
a general sally, endeavwur to cut their way through 
the enemy, and escape or perish with swords in their 
hands. Critognatus, a warrior of rank frcrni the 
canton of the Arverni *, treated the opinion of those 
who proposed to surrender as mean and dastardly ; 
that of the second, as brave rather in appearance than 
in reality. ** Bravery,'' he said, *' does not consist 
in sudden efforts of impatience and despair, but in 
firmly enduring, for any length of time, what the 
circumstances of war may require* Shall we think, 
mecely because we have no communication with 
oui: friends, that they have deserted us, and do not 
** intend Htt make any effi)rt to save us ? Againrt 
whom do you think Caesar hath constructed so 
many woarks in his rear ? Against idiom does he 
^ maa them in your sight with so much care ? He 
^^ has intelligence;, although you have not, that a 
** poweirful araiy is preparing to relieve you. Take 
** courage, aud wait the coming of your friend^. 
*' Even if your provisions should fail, the example of 
** former times will point out a resource. Your an- 
** cestors, being surrounded by the armies of the 
*^ Cimbri and the Teutones, rather than surrender 
** themselves, fed on. the bodies of those who were 
" unserviceable in the war ; and by this expedient 
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<* held oat till the enemy was obliged to retire. And 
^ yet^ on that occasion^ our ancestors had less cause 
*^ than we have to make every effort of constancy 
^* and fortitude. Their enemies were passing, and 
*^ meant only to plunder a country which they were 
*< soon to abandon ; our enemies come to bind us in 
^< perpetual chains, and to establish a dominion at 
" which human nature revolts/* 

The Gauls kept their resolution to hold out, but 
rejected the means that were proposed to sqpply 
their necessities, or reserved them for a time of great- 
er extremity. The proposition of Critognatus is, by 
Csesar, who was himself the unprovoked author of so 
much distress, and who continued, without remorse, 
to gratify his ambition, at the expense of so mucfl 
blood, mentioned with horror as an act of nefkri- 
OU8 cruelty *^ So much are men affected with ap** 
pearances which shock the imagination fbore than 
with the real measure of what is hurtful to mankind. 
What followed, however, was probably no less cruel 
on the part of the Gaulish army, than it was on the 
part of Cs&sar himself; the first, to lessen the con- 
sumption of food, turned out the women, children, 
and unarmed inhabitants of the town^ to the mercy 
jof the enemy; and Casrar, in order to accumulate the 
sufferings of the besieged^ would neither relieve nor 
suffer these helpless victims to pass. From this cir- 
cumstance we may presume, although it is not men- 
tioned, that they must have perished a spectacle of 
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extreme suS^ting and augukk m the preieiic^ of 
both armies* 

In the mjdst of these extresutiesi, CoaiHi^ Mfitb 
the united force of the Gaulisb nations, at last ap^ 
ptared for the rdief of Aleaia, aiid with their nuil-* 
titoded co^nert^ the neighbouring hill& Being fa<» 
Youred by the nature of the ground* they weie en« 
^ed to advM3ce within five hundred paces, or lesa 
than half a mile of Csessur's lines* On the fdlowing 
day the cavalry on both sides began to act- - TbQ 
Gaulish horse» trusting to their superiority in num- 
bers, or to the defensive plan which the Romfins; 
were likely to follow o^ the present oecaaioii, drew 
forth on the plain bd0w the town* and proposed ta 
enedUri^e their fribodil by brbvii^ the enemy, Csssar 
fjiooght it necessary to repel tlus sp^oifei of ina^lt» 
and eeilt his cavalry to accept the challenge. Atfi, fOh 
tkm began about tioon^ and lasted tiU the se^tua^p pf 
the siln, when the Gaulish horse> w1m> till th€^ haA 
nudatai^ed the %ht with ^eat obstifii^^y and va« 
leur^ being takdn in flank by the Germans who were, 
in llie service of Caesar, were obUgted to give waj^ 
Both sideis, on this occae^en^ had nuKod pafti^ of 
infantry ^th their horise ; and the Gaulish foot who, 
were et^aged ib this action, being now abandoned 
to the sWordsof Ui6 endmy, fled in the utmost con-, 
fusion to the rear of their own army. 

After this action, nothing passed for a day and a 
naght ; but it appeared* that during this interva)> the 
Gaulish army in the field were collecting faggots 
and hurdles to fill up the trashes of CsBsar, and 
preparing grapplitigs to tear down the palisade and 
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the parapet ; and tiiat they only waited till th^e pre* 
parations should be finished to make a vigorotis ef- 
fbrt to open the way to their friends, or raise the 
blockade. They accordingly came down in the mid- 
dle of the night, and, with a great shout, the only 
signal they supposed could be understood by those 
who were shut up in the town, gave a general as^ 
r sault on Csesar-s line of circumvallation, as far as 

their numbers could embrace it, and without any 
choice of place. 
Gsesar had assigned to every lejrion and separate 
X body of men their station, and to render them fa- 

miliar with the disposition he had made, had re- 
peatedly roused, and taught them to repair to their 
posts of alarm ; he had placed Mark Antony and Tre- 
bonius, with a body of reserve, to succour any part 
of the lines that might be in danger of being forced. 
So prepared, he now received, without any surprise, 
the general assault of the Oauls. His men suffered 
considerably from the first shower of missiles that 
came from so numerous an enemy ; but as soon as 
the assailants advanced to the outworks, and fbk 
themselves entangled in the snares which had been 
laid for them, and against which they had taken no 
precaution, they were sensible that they fought at a 
great disadvantage, and desisted at once from this 
rash and inconsiderate attempt. 

Meanwhile the besieged, in anxious expectation of 
what was to pass in the field, having heard the shout 
that was raised by their friends, and having return- 
ed it to make known th6ir own intention, to co* 
operate in every attack, instantly began to employ 
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the preparations which thej likewise had made to fill 
up the trenches, or force the lines. They continued, 
during the greater part of the night, to cast such 
materials as they could throw into the broad ditch 
or moat which covered the enemy's works; but, when 
day appeared, seeing that their friends had retired, 
without making any impression on the exterior line, 
they too, not to expose themselves in an attempt in 
which they were not to be seconded, withdrew to 
their station on the hill. 

From this disappointment the Gauls, both within 
and without the blockade, were sensible of their er- 
ror in having made an attack before they had exami- 
ned the enemy's cover. To correct this mistake, they 
visited the whole circumference of Caesar's lines. 
They observed, in a particular place, that the ex- 
terior intrenchment was interrupted by a hill which 
it could not embrace without making a great circuit : 
That Caesar, to avoid so great an addition to his la- 
bour, and so much outline to defend, had stationed 
two legiqns in that place with their usual encamp- 
ment, forming a kind of fortress on the summit of 
the hill, sufficient to compensate the discontinuance 
of his lines on that side. 

This place was chosen by the Gauls for a second 
and better concerted attempt than the first; and they 
determined, instead of the night, to make their at- 
tack at noon-day, when the enemy were most likely 
to be off their guard. Five-and-fifty thousand men 
were selected for this service ; and they began their 
march early in the night, arrived at their ground be- 
fore break of day, and lay concealed under a ridge of 
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hills tili noon. At this tim« they came fbrward, fiir*. 
nished not only with grappling-irons to tear down 
tiie palisade, which Was formed on the paiiap^, but 
with hurdles and faggots to fill up the ditch, and to 
smother the stimuli from which they had sufieted so 
much in their former attacks. 

CsBsar, though not thrown off his guard either by 
the time of the day, or by his former success, was 
sensible that he was now attacked in his weakest 
place. He ordered Labienus in^antly, with six co^ 
horts, to support the legionis that were posted in that 
station ; and as he had reason to expect, at the same 
time, a general assault, both from within and froift 
without his lines, to favour this principal attack, he 
ordered every separate body to its post of alarm j and 
he himself, with a considerable reserve, took a sta- 
tion from which he could best observe the whole, 
and be ready to sustain any part that was pressed. 
He had given Labienus instructions, in case he hnioA 
that the intrenchment of the catnp could not be de- 
fetrded, to sally forth, and bring the action to that 
issue in Mrhich the Romans were generally found to 
have an advantage, by mixing with the enemy sword 
in hand. 

The Gauls, who were shut up on the heights of 
Alesia, being prepared to second the attempts of their 
friends in the field, began the action on their part 
nearly about the same time ; and the Romans being 
alarmed with hostile cries and shouts, at once both 
in their front and in their rear, Were in danger of 
being seized with a panic, from which the best troops, 
on occasion, are not exempted. 
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. Labienus vas so much pressed wherQ the Gaulg 
made their principal effort, th^t Caesar successively 
detached two several parties from his reserve to sus* 
tain him. First, a body of »ix cohorts under Deci* 
mus Brutus» and afterwards a body of seven cohorts 
under Fahius. At lengthy upon receiving informa* 
tioiU;hat Labienus had not been able to prevent the 
enemy from passing the intrenchment» but that he 
meant, with all the troops who had joined him from 
different stations, amounting to nine-and^hirty co- 
horts, to make a general aally according to his in- 
structions^ and to mix with the evemy sword in 
hand y Caesar himself iristantly moved to support him. 
He had by this time observed, that th$ eneipy, \fy 
e gross misconduct, had made no feint or no attempt 
on any other part of the lines to favour their princi- 
pal attack ; and he therefore, with tho3e he still re- 
tained as a body of reserve, not only lef) the post of 
observation he had taken in the beginning of the 
action, but ventured even to unfurnish some other 
parts of the line as he passed, and advanced with 
great rapidity to join in the sally which LabieiHis 
was about to attempt In his cmning he was know«i 
from a&r by the cmispicuoos dress which he gene- 
rally wore in time of action ; and his arrival on this 
occasion, with the reinforcement which he brou^M^ 
greatly animated that part of his army, which hdd 
jbiegun to despair of the event He had, in this cri*- 
tical moment, with his usual genius and presence of 
mind, ordered his cavalry to pass the intrenchment ; 
tmd, with a circuit in the field, while the foot were 
engaged in front, to take the enemy in flank or in 
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the rear. If the event had been otherwise doubtful, 
this movement alone, it is probable, must have se- 
cured it in his favour. The Gauls, although in the 
attack they had advanced with ardour, yet lost cou- 
rage entirely, when they found themselves assailed 
and put upon their defence. Without any attempt 
to resist the cavalry, which came upon their flank or 
rear, they took to flight, and were pursued with 
great slaughter. 

This flight at once decided the fate of both at- 
tempts } whether of the Gauls, who were shut up in 
Alesia, or of their countrymen, who had come to 
their relief. During the night, those in the field, 
discomfited by their repulse, were separating, and 
leaving their chieftains, or dispersing in different di- 
rections. Many fell a prey to the parties who were 
sent in pursuit of them. Those from within the 
lines, who had suffered so long a blockade, now see- 
ing all their hopes of relief at an end, were no 
longer disposed to contend with their fate. Vercin- 
getorix, having assembled the leaders together, told 
them. That as he had undertaken this war, not from 
motives of private ambition, but from an earnest de- 
sire to restore, if. he could, the freedom of his coun- 
try, so he was now ready to become a sacrifice for 
the relief of his countrymen, and in any manner they 
thought proper to dispose of him, whether alive or 
dead, was willing to be made the means of appeasing 
the victor's rage. 

At this consultation it was determined to surren^ 
der } and Vercingetorix suffered himself to be de^ 
livered up. With respect to the treatment he recei- 
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ved, Caesar is silent ; but it is probable, that, like 
other captive chiefs, on such occasions, he was des- 
tined to grace the future triumph of his conqueror ; 
though, upon a fair review of the parts they had se- 
verally acted, likely to furnish a comparison not al- 
together to his advantage, and in some respects fit 
to obscure his glory. 

The prisoners in general, except those who foe- 
longed to the cantons of the Mdui and Arvemi, un- 
derwent the ordinary fate to which captives, in those 
times, were destined, being exposed to sale, or dis- 
tributed as plunder among the troops. As for the 
prisoners of the JEdui and Arvemi, they were reser- 
ved by Caesar, on the present occasion, as hostages 
for the submission of their respective cantons, and 
for an immediate supply of provisions exacted from 
thence. 
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CHAP. XXV. 

Omot remains in Gaul. — Pompey assumu $dpiofot ooOfdogiie 
in <JU otmMkUe.-^^'Sucoesmn tf Santim S^^ncms md M. 
Clfluims McTc^Bm. — Jrramgemenitfjr ^ proviuf^-^Mfh 

' ti9ft if) f9cq£ C€Mar^^r4^wti9m$4 4^baUs in H^ 5ena£^-^ 

. Qp^aiions (^ C(B9qT ip, Qa^^-InfynffUie9 in thp city.. — Jjf- 
fai^s in Ae other provifwes. — Campaign qf Cicero* — Succe^' 
sion (^caneuls* — State qf parties in tke city, and in the se» 
natfi^^^ArriMd ofCcBsar in Italy in the spring. — Return to 
GauL — Parts with two legions to Pompey and the senate. — 

' Alarm qf Caesafs march. — The consul MarceBm commits 
Ms sword to Pompey. 

HThe seventh, and the most difficult campaign of the 
war in Gaul being now at an end, Caesar sent La- 
bienus, with two legions, beyond the Soane * j Caius 
Fabius, with two more, to the sources of the Mame 
and the Meuse ; other officers with separate bodies, 
amounting in all to three legions, into different sta- 
tions beyond the Loire, and towards the Garonne ; 
Quintus Tullius Cicero, with some other officers, to 
a station allotted them on the Soane, to superintend 
the formation of magazines and the supply of provi- 
sions, which were chiefly transported by the naviga- 
tion of that river. 
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C^asitf him&el^ not having ^aj immediate ot^ject 
of ?qual importance with that of securing the pos- 
sesion he bad gained of a countty aio esitensive and 
popMlouds and whtcbi though mtb tjike title only of 
a Komiaq Procon&Ai], gave hini the state and reisources 
of a great monarch } detern^ined to pass the winter 
on thia side of the Alps. His exdnaictt from the 
Consulate* whilst he rationed hk province with the 
eommand of ao a? my> was <Kspieirtaed with : But the 
time was not yet come for him to avail himself of 
his privilege ; and he was willing, by remaining at a 
distancet to shuok the notice of parties, who were 
knowii to observe his steps, and to state every ad- 
vance he made to power as natter of public alarm. 
He nevertheless did not suffer any thidag of moment 
lo pass in the city, Without talking some part in it 
by means of his agents and partiaahs, and was con^ 
tinually employed in gaining to his interests all tjiose 
who were likely to come into offce, or who, by their 
person^ consideration, were of any importance in 
the State, and ever strove to exclude from the mou 
gistracy all sueh as were disindined to lavoiur his 
own pretensions^ or who could not be gamed to bis 
party. 

Pompey had now, for some months, exercised ti^ 
office of sole Consul. In that time he had, m some 
measure, restored the energy of government, and had 
employed his own power witii Bsoderaticm, as well as 
vigQ]&r^ He had shown huaself qualified to act tile 
fiart of an excellent prince, though ill qualified to 
enddire the equality of pretension, whidi is ciaimed 
by the citizeaa of a commmiwealtfa. His continual 
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desire of unprecedented distinction, was one of the 
evils that distressed the republic. This evil, how- 
ever, was partly mitigated by the facility with which 
he resigned the powers to which his vanity, more 
than his love of dominion, made him aspire. Having 
enjoyed his present dignity from the first of March 
to the beginning of August, he took for colleague 
his father-in-law Metellus Scipio, suspending the pro- 
sec^ution under which this Senator then lay, for bri- 
bery, in soliciting votes at a preceding election. 

The newly elected colleague of Pompey, desirous 
to signalize his Consulate by some act of reforma- 
tion, moved and obtained the repeal of the law, in 
which Clodius had so greatly circumscribed the power 
of the Censors ; and he attempted to revive the 
authority of this magistracy, but in vain. Few citi- 
zens, now in public view, could bear the rigorous in- 
spection of this once awful tribunal, as few bad the 
courage to undertake or to exercise its trust. The 
institution accordingly had fallen into disuse, as ber 
ing ill suited to the times. There being few of the 
People who were either fit to censure, or who could 
bear to be censured, it was not in the power of laws 
to revive what the general sense and manners of the 
age had abolished. 

Disorders arising from the weakness of govern- 
ment had come to that extreme at which states must 
either correct themselves, or undergo some fatal 
change. The example of punishments inflicted, and 
of prosecutions still carried on against persons lately 
in public: station, for the iUegal method^ employed 
at elections, deterred many from offering themsd ves 
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for any of the offices of State ; and the late law, de- 
barring Consuls, Praetors, or other magistrates, from 
any provincial appointments for five years after the 
expiration of their term, removed one powerful mo- 
tive by which citizens were induced to seek for such 
honours. 

At the elections for the ensuing year, only three 
candidates appeared ; M. Marcellus, Servius Sulpi- 
cius, and M. Cato : all of them supposed to be of the 
Senatorian party ; but very differently considered by 
those who now endeavoured to rule the State. Mar- 
cellus had, in fact, recommended himself to Pom- 
pey ; and Sulpicius, as afterwards appeared, had been 
gained by Caesar ; and the interests of these candid 
dates were warmly espoused by both their powerful 
patrons, in the present contest, in opposition to Cato*, 
whose success might have proved a considerable ob- 
struction to the designs of either. 

It is observed of this competition, that it was car- 
ried on without bribery or tumult. As the competi- 
tors were supposed to be all of the Senatorian party, 
the Senators thought their interest secure whichever 
of the candidates should prevail. And as the Sena- 
torian party divided upon the occasion, the influence 
of Caesar and Fompey united against Cato, easily 
cast the balance on the side of Sulpicius and Mar^ 
cellus. Their antagonist, during the competitiotij 
continued in the same habits of friendship as usual 
with both ; and when the choice was decided in their 
favour, instead of withdrawing from public view, as 
was common under such disappointments, from the 
place of election, he passed to the field of Mars, 
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stript, wrat to exercise as usual, and continued from 
tiiencaforward to frequent the Forum in his common 
undress* To those who condoled with him, or press- 
ed him to continue his suit for another year, as he 
had done when first disappointed of the Kreetprship^ 
he made answer. That he thought it was the part of 
a good man to undertake the public service^ when- 
ever he was intrusted with it, and to fsake his wiU- 
iogness known, but not to court the public for em* 
ployments as a favour to himself. *^ The Ptople,^ 
be said, ^^ at the time that they refused me the Pra^^ 
^* torship, were under actual vicdence : in this case^ 
** they have made a free choice, and it s^pears that 
'' I must either violate my own mind, or renounce 
<< their suffi*age. My own mind is of more conse- 
^ quence to me than their favour ; but, if I retain 
^ my character, I shall not be so unreasonable as to 
** expect consideration from persons to whom it is 
^ not agreeable •/* 

When the new Consuls were received int^ office^ 
X}. c. 702. ^^^^ immediate predecessors being by the 
^* SiOpi-' late act precluded fdr five years from hold- 
OMidwMar. ing dny provincial government, it became 
^^^ necessary to fill stations of thi3 sort with 
those who had formerly been i)i office, and who 
hitherto had not been appointed to any commission 
abroad. Accordingly Bibulus, who had been the cot- 
league of Caesar in bis Consulate, was appointed to 
the government of Syria, vacant by the deatfc of 
Crassus. Cicero was named to succeed Appius Ctau^ 
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dius in Cilicia and Cyprus, Atius Vafiis tmis a^^nt- 
ed Praetor in Africa, and P. Cornelius S^iother in 
A<;haia. Pompey, who had hitherto enjoyed a did^ 
pensation from the law, in continuing to hdid by his 
lieutenants thegovernment andcommand of the army 
in Spain, while he held the dignity of Consul id the 
city, how professed an intention to take pdssessiodi 
of his Spanish province in person, and he actualty 
took his departure from Rome for this purpose ; but 
was induced to suspend his journey by a motioi^ 
which was made in the Senate by Marcellus, soon 
after his accession to the office of Consul, on which 
he was then entered. 

Tnis motion related to Csesar, who was now in 
possession of a very important privilege, entitling^ 
him to sue for the Consulate, without resigning the 
command of his army. His view in coveting thfe 
privilege ; his continual augmentation of the troops 
in his province ; his address in attaching the army 
to himself; his insinuation ; his liberality j his asi^ 
duity to gain every person that could be won, and to 
preclude from power every one likely to oppose him»- 
self : the whole tendency of his conduct, and the 
enormous power he had acquired, began to be no- 
ticed by the most inattentive, and gave a general a- 
larm. What Cato had so often represented, without 
any effect, began to be generally perceived; and per- 
sons, who had formeriy temporised, or thought to 
conciliate Caesar by concessions, were desirous noW 
to recall their gifts, or to remove him from the post 
of enormous advantage he had gained. 

Many members of the Senate had become remiss 
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in their attendance, and regardless even of their own 
political interests. The few who exerted themselves, 
were distracted with personal jealousies and distrust 
of each other. Cicero, in particular, who before ^is 
banishment had been strenuous on the side of public 
order, now grown timorous from the sufferings he 
had incurred, was chiefly attentive to his own safety, 
which he studied by paying his court to the prevail- 
ing powers. There was no bar in Caesar's way, be- 
side the great consideration and the jealousy of Pom- 
pey, who had been hitherto subservient to his de- 
signs, and even assisted him in procuring his privi- 
lege to stand for the Consulate in absence, but now 
saw its tendency, and wished to withdraw it It was 
probably, therefore, with the approbation of Pbmpey, 
though after his departure from Rome, that the Con- 
aul Marcellus, while the Senate was deliberating on 
other removes and appointments in the provincial 
governments, proposed that^ the war in Gaul being 
£nished, Caesar in particular should be recalled ; or, 
if his friends inidsted on his being continued in his 
command) that he should not be admitted on the list 
of candidates for the Consulate, until he complied 
with the law, and presented himself personally for 
this purpose. 

This motion gave rise in the Senate to warm de- 
bates, which were frequently adjourned, and as often 
resumed. The Consul Sulpicius, supported by such 
of the Tribunes as were in the interest of Caesar, op- 
posed the motion. Pompey himself, under pretence 
that he waited the issue of these debates, stopped 
jsixort in his journey to Spain, passed some time at 
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Ariminum, in reviewing the new levies which wer6 
destined to reinforce the troops of his province ; and 
at last, being summoned to attend the Senate on the 
fifteenth of August, to consider of the provincial ar- 
rangements *, he returned to Rome, 

On this day Pompey affected to censure the vio-^ 
lence with which it had been proposed to recall, be- 
fore the expiration of his term, an oflScer legally ap- 
pointed. He at the same time acknowledged his 
opinion, that Caesar ought not to unite the govern- 
ment, of the province, and the command of an army 
with the dignity of Consul ; but dissuaded the Senate 
from taking any immediate resolution on that head. 
The debate was adjourned to the first of September t. 
Then no meeting of the Senate could be formed ; but 
as soon as the subject was again resumed, the late 
Consul, Cornelius Scipio, the father-in-law to Fom- 
peyt proposed, that on the first of March, when the 
persons destined to succeed the present Consuls must 
l)ave entered on office^ a day should be fixed special- 
ly to consider of the province of Gaul ; and moved, 
that thi& question should be then resumed in prefer- 
ence to any other business whatever t* Marcellus- 
aocordingly prepared, and laid before the Senate a 
decree for this purpose on the last of September. By 
the first clause of this decree, the Consuls elected for 
the ensuing year were required, on the first of March, 
to move in the Senate the consideration of tl^ con- 
sular provinces, to admit no other business to pre- 
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cede or to l^ joined with this, dud to suffer no intef*- 
ruption in the meetings of the Senate, even on ac«- 
count of the assemblies of the People. By the satne 
clause, it was resolved, Th^t the three hundred Sena- 
tors, appointed judges for the year, might foe called 
off from their sittings in the courts to attend the Se- 
nate on this business ; and if it should be necessary 
to make any motion on this subject in the assemblies 
of the People at large, or of the Plebeians * separate- 
ly, that the Consuls Sulpicius and Marcellus^ the 
Praetors, the Tribunes, or such of them as shall be 
named for that purpose, should move the people ac« 
cordingly. 

To this clause were prefixed, in the usual form, 
the natnes of tii^elve Senators, as the authors or mo* 
vera of the act 

By a second clause, bearing the same names, a 
caution was entered against any obstruction to be 
given in this business by persons empowered to con- 
trol the Senate's proceedings ; and it was resolved. 
That whoever should put a n^ative on this decree^ 
should be declared an enemy to his country $ and 
that the Senate, notwithstanding any such n^ative, 
sbould persist in recording its own act, and in carry- 
ing its purpose into effect. In the face of this reso- 
lution, the Tribunes C. Caelius, L. Veuicius, P. Cor- 
nelius, C* Yibius Pansa, interpc^ed their negatives* 

By another clause, the Senate resolved, That on 
the same day, the case of the armies of the republic 
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ed their dismission, either on account of the length 
of- service, or any other consideration, should be 
heard ; and that this likewise should be entered on 
die journals of the Senate, notwithstanding any ner 
gative interposed to the contrary. Here the Tri- 
bunes C. CseUus and C. Pansa again fbrbade the de- 
cree. The last clause related to the mode of carry** 
ing into execution the purpose of the Pompeian laW^ 
with respect to the nomination of Pro^praetors to the 
province of Cilicia, and the other eight Praetorian 
provinces $ and on this clause likewise^ the two last-^ 
mentioned Tribunes entered their negative *• 

Thus the resolutions of the Senate, though preser- 
ved on their own records, were, by the continual in* 
terposition of the Tribunes, prevented from having 
any real effect. And Caesar, from the disputes which 
had arisen on his own account, had sufficient warn- 
ing, if this had been necessary, to prepare himself 
for an approaching conflict. It is indeed likely, that 
though in action the principal characters of his mind 
were decision and rapidity, yet no man ever laid his 
designs more deep, looked forward to consequences 
more remote, or waited with more patience the pro- 
per time for the execution of his projects. He had 
now, by the unremitted application of eight years, 
acquired the advantage, for the sake of which he had 
coveted the command in Gaul i he was at the head 
of a numerous army, which he had gradually aug- 
mented from two or three legions, the establishment 
of his province, to twelve, well inured to service, and 
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attached to his person. He was in possession of a 
privilege to stand for the Consulate, without dis-> 
bafiding his army i and when he should unite the 
first civil and political authority in the State, with an 
army at the gates of the capital, there is no doubt 
that he might be considered as sovereign of the em< 
pire. His apparent right to the advantages he had 
gaine^l was such, that the resolutions of the Senate 
against him, however necessary to the preservation 
of the commonwealth, might have the semblance of 
injustice, and were likely to engage both his own 
army and the populace of Rome in his quarrel. He 
himself prepared for the issue, by removing every 
cause of embarrassment in his province, and by far- 
ther attaching the legions under his command with 
gratifications and bounties. 

He had dispersed or destroyed all the great armies, 
which the utmost efforts of the Gaulish nations, in 
the preceding campaign, had been able to assemble 
against him ; but he had not reconciled the spirits of 
that people, nor inured them to his government. In 
this therefore he had a plausible ground, from which 
to refute the allegations of the Senate, who proceed- 
ed in their resolutions to recall him, on a supposition, 
that the war in his province was ended ; and at the 
same time, had a fair pretence to gratify his army 
with the spoils of the country. For these purposes, 
soon after he had placed the legions in separate quar- 
ters, he had intelligence, or affected to believe, that 
the war was likely to break out afresh in his pro- 
vince ; and under this pretence, he took occasion to 
cany differen t bodies successively into action . Lea- 
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ving M. Antony to command at Bibract6 • on the 
right of the Loire, he himself, with the eleventh and 
twelfth legions, passed that river, took the canton of 
theBituriges by surprise, plundered their habitations, 
carried many of the people into captivity, and con^ 
tinued to lay waste the country, until they and all 
the neighbouring cantons on the left of the Loire, to 
avert these calamities, surrendered themselves at dis* 
cretion. 

From this expedition, in which he spent forty days, 
he returned to his quarters, and ordered the two le- 
gions, which had been thus employed, a gratuitj'^ of 
two hundred sestertii, or about thirty shillings a man 
to the private soldiers ; and of about two thousand 
sestertii, or sixteen pounds to the Centurions. This ^ 
money, it is observed by the historian t, was not im- 
mediately paid ; but was retained by Caesar as a pledge 
in his own hands, or remained as a debt due to the 
army, giving to every individual a special interest in 
the safety and success of his general, on whom he 
depended for this and other emoluments. 

About eighteen days after this first division of the 
army had returned to its quarters, other two legions 
were employed on a like expedition between the 
Loire and the Seine t. The inhabitants of this tract 
were to suffer military execution, upon a complaint 
that they infested the recent acquisitions of Cassar 
beyond the Loire. He accordinglymarched to protect 
his new allies ; and being arrived in the country, from 
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whence they were said to be invaded, found the sup- 
posed enemyf by the devastations of the preceding 
campaign, whiqh had ruined their towns and villages, 
reduced to live in temporary huts, in which they 
withstood with difficulty the inclemency of the sea- 
son, and were rather objects of pity than of hostile 
resentment. On the approach of the Romans, they 
fled to the woods, where they perished in great num- 
bers, from the effects of famine and cold. To force 
them to an immediate surrender, or to cut off all 
hopes of advantage from delay, Caesar made a dispo- 
sition to prevent their having any respite from their 
present sufferings. For this purpose, he ordered the 
ruins of Genabum * to be repaired as a place of arms, 
quartered his legions there, and kept the horse and 
irregular infantry in the field to pursue the natives, 
to seize their persons, or otherwise to multiply the 
evils to which they were exposed. In this service, 
too, it was likely that the army was rewarded by the 
distribution of captives, and were allowed to have a 
claim upon Caesar for gratuities equal to those which 
had been granted to the eleventh and twelfth legions. 
These operations led on to the spring, when a more 
real service took place on the frontiers of the Low 
Countries. From that quarter, the people of the Re- 
mi t had given information, that the Bellovaci, or 
inhabitants of what is now called the Beauvois, with 
other cantons on the right of the Oise, were actually 
arming, and meant to make war on the Romans and 
their allies. 
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On thk intimation^ Csesar thought proper again .to 
call forth the eleventh legion into service ; and it is 
remarkable that this legion, though now in its eighth 
campaign, is expressly said to have been thus em- 
ployed out of its turn, in order to improve a disci- 
^ne, in which, when compared to the older legions^ 
they were deemed to be still defective. The eighth 
and ninth legions, the ot>e from the station of Fa- 
bius, and the other from that of Labienus, were or- 
dered to join them in the country of the Suessones *, 
near the confluence of the Oise and the Aisne. With 
this force Caesar passed the Oise ; but arrived too 
late to stifle the intended commotion. The Belk)va>- 
ci t, with some of their neighbouris, apprehending, 
from the fate of the nations on the Loire, that they 
could not rely for safety on their own innocence,^ uoc 
on the care which they had taken to avoid giving 
ofifenee to the Romans, had already taken arms fen* 
their own security, and with all their effects had re^ 
tired to a strong post. They had a hill in their fiont, 
beyond which there lay a morass, and in that i^tna^ 
€ion they thought theinselves sufficiently secure with- 
out any artificial work. 

Caesar posted himself iit their neighbourhood : and 
snpposing, as in some former instances of the same 
kind, that the superiority of their own numbers 
would inspire the edemy with confidence, he todc 
measures to augment their presumption, and ta de- 
rive some ^vantage from the errors they were Mkely 
to commit, under the effects of this disposition. 

■"''"''■ — " — --^-^ — . 1 ^ 
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For this purpose, he affected unusual caution, forti- 
fied his catnp with uncommon care, scarcely ventured 
abroad to cover his foragers, and seemed to be en- 
tirely occupied in securing himself. 

The Gauls, however, continued to avoid any ge- 
neral action, and were satisfied with the successful 
war they were suffered to make on the foraging par- 
ties which were sent from the Roman camp. Being 
joined by five hundred German horse, they attacked 
and destroyed the cavalry which had come to the 
assistance of Ca&sar from the cantons of the Remi 
and lingones *, and on which he chiefly relied for 
covering the avenues to his camp. By this loss he 
might have been in a little time reduced to great 
distress, or even forced to retire, if he had not pro- 
cured a speedy reinforcement, by ordering Trebonius 
with the two legions lately stationed at Genabum t, 
and a third from Avaricuml, to join him without 
delay. 

The Gauls, on hearing of this great accession of 
strength to their enemy, and recollecting the fatal 
blockade and ruin of their countrymen at Alesia, 
determined to change their ground. They began to 
execute this resolution in the night, by removing 
their sick, wounded, and baggage ; but had made so 
little progress at break of day, that their intention 
was discovered, and Caesar, before they began their 
march, had time to pass the morass, and to take 
possession of the rising ground in their frgnt. This 
he did with the greatest dispatch; and thoi^h he 
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did not think it expedient to attack them in their 
present position, he had it in his power to take ad- 
vantage of any movement they should make, and ac- 
cordingly continued to awe, and to keep them in 
suspense. 

The Gauls, therefore, instead of being able to de- 
part, as they expected, in the night, were obliged to 
remain a day in presence of their enemy, to cover 
the retreat of their wounded and baggage.. They 
still flattered themselves, that the Romans, seeing 
them remain on their ground, would think proper to 
fall back to their former camp ; but observing, that 
while the greater part of the legions continued in 
readiness for action, others began to intrench them-- 
selves where they stood, they had recourse to a stra- 
tagem, under cover of which they might themselves 
retire. For this purpose they brought forward the 
wood and straw, which remained, as usual, on the 
ground of their late encampment, laid them in a con- 
tinued train along the front, and having set them on 
fire, produced such a line of smoke, as darkened the 
fields between the two armies. Under this cover 
they began their retreat, and before Caesar could ven- 
ture to penetrate the cloud of smoke in pursuit of 
them, had gained a considerable distance. On the 
first sight of this uncommon appearaQce, he suspect- 
ed their intention, and began to advance ; but the 
precautions, which he was obliged to take, in order 
to guard against any possible ambuscade or surprise, 
gave the Gauls the time which they wanted to eflect 
undisturbed the first part of their movement. 

Before night they halted again, about ten miles 
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from their former station, and vfith their flying par-^ 
ties recurred to the same means they had hitherto 
en^doyed to distress the Roman army* They suc« 
ceeded in most of their attempts on the small partiea 
which were sent abroad by Caesar to procure him 
provisions ; and having reduced him to the necessity 
of de|)ending entirely for the subsistence of his army 
on what a single district in bis rear could supfdys 
they formed a design, with the choice of their army,, 
to surround and to cut off the parties, which they 
e^^pected he must employ on that particular service. 
Csesar had inteUigence c^their design, and prepared^ 
in his turn, what seldom fails to succeed, a counter 
surprise. He placed his army in a proper position 
to cut off or command their ambuscade ; and having 
thus taken or destroyed the flower of their army, ob* 
liged the remainder, wbp were thrown into despiur 
by so great a loss, to surrender themselves at disqre* 
tion. In consequence of this surrender, the Rcnuans 
had ^itire possession of all the cantons in that neighs 
bourhood. 

The 13e%ic nations being thus finally subdued^ m& 
Caesiu: havii^ no longer any enemy to oppose him in 
^he field, except a few desperate bands from different 
parts cf the country,, who, either from fear of his se* 
verity, or aversion to his government, had deserted 
their own settlemej^ts, he determined to act agaiiist 
the refractory in di^Y^Qt quarters at once, a»d to 
cvA offi the^ retr^ate, which, in c;ase of dij^ressi, this 
reimamt oS the oaMons v^ lately oppose^ hm mxk- 
tually gave to one anoth'^r. He sent C^ F^Wus^ wHb 
twenty-'five cohorts, to act en thp teft of the I^oire ; 
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the twelfth legion, towards the sources of the Gar 
ronne, with orders to cover the approaches to Nar^ 
bonne from the incursions of any stragglers, whom 
his intended severities might force upon desperate 
attempts on that side. He himself, with Labienus 
fuid Mark Antony, proceeded to the Meu&e, where 
the territories of the late unfortunate Ambiorix * 
beginning to be repeopled, and the nation reinstated 
under its former leader, were become agaki the ob- 
ject of his vengeance. To convince this unbap|xy 
people, that they were not to enjoy peace under the 
government of a prince who had presumed to cir- 
cumvent and to destroy a part of the Roman army^ 
he renewed his military executicm against them^ i»- 
SHiing his ordears, as in the former instance, to spare 
neither s^x nor age* 

While Cassar himself was employed in this manner, 
C. Fabius being arriveid at the place dT his destina- 
atibn, between the lower parts of the Loire and the 
Garonne^ found a considerable f<^ce in arma against 
Caninius Rebilus, the Roman officer who was sta- 
tioned in that qjUArten. The natives had baiieged a 
fortresa which was in possession of the Romans ; but 
alartned by the approach of Fabius, they withdrew^ 
and endeavoured to pass the Loire to the northward 
In this i^tempt, being intercepted in their marcb^ 
and obliged to fight the Roman detachment, they 
were defeated with great slau^ter. After th^ eaia- 
mity, about five hwi(&ed, who esc^^ed from the field 
under Drdpes^ a prince of that country, formerly diis^. 
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tinguished in the war, took their flight in the oppo* 
site direction, and proposed to attack the Roman 
province of Narbonne, in order, with its spoils, to 
compensate the losses which they themselves had sus- 
tained. 

Meantime, Fabius, in consequence of his victory, 
received the submission of all the nations from the 
Loire to the Seine, and quite dbwn to the sea-coast» 
And having taken measures to secure his conquest, 
followed Drapes to the southward, overtook him 
beyond the Garonne, and obliged him, being no 
longer in condition to make any attempt on the Ro- 
man province as he proposed, to take refuge at Uxel- 
lodunum *, a place of strength, situated on a steep 
rock, at the confluence of some of those streams, 
which, falling from the Cevennes, form the^Garonne 
by their junction. 

Here Caninius and Fabius, having joined their for- 
ces together, made dispositions to invest their ene- 
my ; but before their works were completed. Drapes, 
while he had yet access to the fields, willing to spare 
the magazines which he had made up in the fortress, 
ventured abroad with a detachment, at the head of 
which he was surprised and taken, Thie natives, 
however, who remained in the place, being supplied 
for a considerable tinie with provisions, resolved on 
a vigorous defence ; and, by baffling the Roman army^ 
for some time in its attack, b^^n to raise up anew 
the hopes and expectations of the nations around 
them> Caesar thought the reduction of this place ah 
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object that called for his own presence. Having 
therefore sent Labienus to the Moselle, and having 
left M. Antony to command in the Low Countries, 
he himself, with his usual dispatch, travelled great 
{Kirt of Gaul, and appeared on the Garonne, equally 
unexpected by his own people, and by the enemy, 
who were besieged in the fortress of Uxellodunum. 
The place being strong by nature, and in no want 
of provisions, could be forced only by intercepting 
its supply of water. For this purpose Caesar lined 
the banks of the river with archers and slingers, 
and effectually prevented the besieged from supply, 
ing themselves from thence. He proceeded next to 
exclude them from the use of a spring which burst 
from the rock, in the approach to their town ; for, 
having got the command of the ground, he pushed a 
mine to the source from which the water came, di- 
verted it from its former direction, and, by depriving 
the besieged of this last resource, obliged them to lay 
down their arms, and trust to his mercy. In this, 
however, they experienced what the author *, from 
whom these accounts are taken, considered as more 
than the usual severity of ancient war. Caesar, ac- 
cording to this historian, having given proof of his 
clemency, bethought himself now of an example of 
justice ; and for this purpose, ordered such as had 
carried arms in defence of Uxellodunum to have 
their hands struck offt. And this refined act of 
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crudty being joined to the many barbarous execu«- 
tions with which the conquest of that country had 
been achieved, thus ended the war in OauL 

The usual time of putting the troops into winter 
quarters not being come> Cassar thought pr(q>er to 
visit the nations upon the Adour^ or what is now 
called Gascony * ; the only part of his new conquests 
in the acquisition of which he had not acted in per- 
son* He marched through this country at the head 
of two legions^ and was every where received with 
the most perfect submission. From thence he re^ 
paired to Narbonne, the capital of his original pro* 
vince, held the usual conventions for the dispatch of 
civil sffsits, and made a disposition for the quarters 
of his army during the winter. By this disposition 
two legions were stationed in the high country, to^ 
wards the sources of the Garonne and the Loire, or 
in the territories of the Limovaci and Arvemi t: two 
at BH>ract6 between the Soane and the Loire } two 
between the Loire and the Seine t ; and the remain* 
ing four under the command of Trebonius, Vatinius, 
and Quintus TuUius Cioero, in different parts <^ the 
Low Countries, To this quarter <^ his new conquer 
be himself repaired, and fiiced his residence at Ne* 
metocenna |j» in the centre of his northern stations. 

By this distribution of bis army, Cassar formed a 
kind i^ chain from the frontier of his original pco^ 
vinee^ quite through the heart of his new acqtiisitions 
to the Meuse and the Scheldt And by his seeming 
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anxiety for the safety of his northern extremity, and 
stUl more by his own distance from Italy, he pro- 
bably lulled for a while the vigilance or jealousy of 
his principal opponents at Rome. His own attention, 
however, to the state of politics in the city, was never 
less remitted or slack. 

Mark Antony, a person notoriously prdSigate and 
dissipated } but when the occasion required exertion, 
daring, strenuous and eloquent, as will appear on oc- 
casion in the sequel of this history, now began to be 
employed by Caesar in the affitirs of the city ; and, 
under pretence of standing for the priesthood, was 
sent from Gaul, where he had recently served in the 
army, to bear a principal part among the agents and 
emissaries of his general at Rome. These agents 
were continually busied in extolling the merits of 
their employer, and in gaining to his interest every 
person of consideration who could in any degree ad- 
vance or obstruct his designs. In the conquest of 
Gaul, they alleged that he added to the patrimony of 
the Roman People a territory of no less than three 
thousand miles in circumference, and a revenue of 
forty millions Roman money ♦. They took care at 
the same time, in his name and by his directions, un- 
der the pious pretence of celebrating the memory of* 
his daughter, the late wife of Pompey, to cajole the 
people with public entertainments and feasts ; and 
proceeded to execute, at a great expense, the splen- 
did works which he had formerly ordered. 
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Caesar himself, at the same time, was careful to 
secure the affections of the army ; doubled their pay, 
and was lavish in all the other articles which were 
derived from his bounty. Besides his occasional li- 
berality to the legions in time of the war, he gave, 
or engaged himself to pay, to each particular soldier,, 
what to persons of that condition was a considerable 
object. In the city he even entered into the secrets 
of every family, and, as has been mentioned, gained 
the master by courting the mistress or favourite 
slave. His purse was ever open to gratify the Cove- 
tous with presents, to relieve the necessitous, and to 
silence the creditors of those who were oppressed, 
with debt. He encouraged the prodigal to squander 
their patrimonies, and freely lent them the aids which 
their extravagance rendered necessary to them. He 
kept a correspondence at the same time with de- 
pendent and foreign princes ; and took upon him the 
protection of provincial towns, in order to secure 
their attachment and their confidence *. 

While the Proconsul of Gaul was thus extending 
his influence in the empire, he had amused Pompey, 
by assigning to him, in all their arrangements, what 
was apparently the place of honour and of impor- 
tance at the head of affairs at Rome; as he had gra- 
tified Crassus likewise, by leaving him to choose the 
most lucrative government, while he himself sub- 
mitted to be employed as a mere provincial officer, 
to explore a barbarous country, and to make war 
with its natives. But by thus yielding the supposed 
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preference of station to his rivals, he actually em- 
ployed th^m as the willing tools and ministers of his 
own ambition. The former, with all his disposition 
to emulation and jealousy, for some time the dupe of 
these artifices, imagined that Caesar had risen in the 
State by his permission, and that the present condi- 
tion of parties was the fruit of his own address. As 
he himself, for the most part, endeavoured to obtaih 
his ends, by means indirect and artificial, he was the 
more easily duped by those who affected to be de- 
ceived, and who by that means were able to over- 
reach him. Although it was impossible for him now 
to remain any longer insensible to the superiority 
which Caesar had acquired, or to those still more im- 
portant objects at which he was aiming, yet he had 
not hitherto taken his part openly nor directly a- 
gainst him, but contented himself with employing 
others in placing ilLconcerted and ineffectual ob- 
structions in his way, which he sometimes disowned, 
and always feebly supported. At last, and in the 
prosecution of the measures of which we have ob- 
served the beginning in the Senate, he hazarded the 
whole authority of that body against Caesar, without 
having provided any military power ^o enforce their 
commands. 

Pompey himself, while most under the influence 
of ambition, and when he had it most in his power 
to trample on the civil constitution of his country, 
had shown a riespect for the commonwealth; which 
kept him within bounds that were consistent with 
this species of government ; and he imagined that no 
man could presume to surpass himself in pretensions 
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to rise above the ordinary level. In the course of 
debates relating to the present state of affitirs, he ge- 
merallj spoke ambiguously, or affected to disbelieve 
the designs that were imputed to Caesar ; but find- 
ing, on the last motion which was made to recall 
him from Gaul, that the eyes of the whole Senate 
were turned upon himself, he was forced to some ex- 
planation ; in which, with apparent embarrassment, 
he said, that although it was his opinion, that the 
Proconsul of Gaul could not, in consistence with 
justice, be instantly recalled, yet that after the first 
of March he should have no difficulties on the sub- 
ject. " But,*' says one of the Senators, " What if 
'^ this motion should then have a negative put upon 
" it ?*' " I shall make no distinction,*' replied Pom- 
pey, ** between Caesar's refusing to obey the order of 
** the Senate^ and his procuring some one here to for- 
" bid that order." — " But what if he persist in de- 
<^ manding the Consulate, while he retains his pro- 
** vince and his army ?" " What," replied Pompey, 
" if my own child should offer me violence * ?" 

After the attempt which had been made to fix the 
question of Caesar's recall for the first of March, Pom- 
pey, being at Naples, was taken ill, and supposed to 
be in danger. His recovery gave a general satisfac- 
tion, of which he had afterwards very flattering 
proofs in his progress through Italy. He was every 
where met by processions, found the ways strewed 
before him with flowers, and was received by multi- 
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tudes, who appemed to foe Grande vritfa joy Cor the 
return of his health. 

Whatever part Pompey himself or his emisistaries 
may have had in procurmg these demonstratiioiia of 
rei^ect and affection, it is prdbable he was highly 
flattered with them, and either mistook them him-^ 
self, or hoped that others should mistake them, M 
the proofs of a coxksideration and power which no at^ 
tempt of his rival could overset or impair. 

The principal attention of all parties, during thia 
summer and autumn, as has been mention^, liadheea 
turned to the tJEMrs of Caasar, and the dangerous ten^ 
deney of the 4M3iurse he pursued : and they iweare but 
&»* a litde wiiilie diverted from this object by an alarm 
on the side of Syria. The I^thians, encoiiri^d hy 
their late success against Crassus, passed the Ett4 
pbrates with a great aitmy, coo^anded by Ps^ooniSy 
son to Orodes, under the direcjdon of Qsaeee, a ixe* 
t^*an or experieni^d 'leader. Theyihad, during iCbe 
preceding winter, made an alliance with the kiirg of 
Armenia, and in this invasion were to he ynned hy 
his fiux^s. Tlie i£fiaster of Oassus had rende;^ tibsr 
Parthian >name terribly at Rome ; and tins initeili* 
gence strock a momentary panic in the cifcy, as i^ an 
^lemy were .already at the gates. Some proposed (to 
give .Pbfmpey the comomad in Syria ; some to rs^id 
Qmaa;r thither $ and cithers, to send hadi the presMft 
Consuls to (the army, with a psoper reinf^MscemBntf*. 

But ibefore these Jiieasures could ^fae adjuatedt or 
before any reinforcement could be ready lo join thie 
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army in Syria, the people were relieved of their fears 
by Caius Cassius, the general then commanding un- 
der Bibulus in that province. This officer having 
obliged the Parthians to withdraw from Antiocb } in 
their retreat attacked and routed them with great 
slaughter. Osaces in that action received some 
wounds, of which^ in a few days afterwards, he died j 
and the Parthian army remained inactive during the 
following year in their retreat beyond the Euphrates; 
sensible, in their turn, that a war carried over the 
wastes of that desolated frontier mi^t be ruinous to 
any power by whom it was attempted. 

Bibulus, the Proconsul of Syria, soon after the de- 
feat of the Parthians, arrived in his province, and, 
according to the established practice of the Romans, 
laid his pretensions to a triumph for the victory 
which, under his auspices, though before his arrival, 
had been obtained by his lieutenant. 

This invasion of Syria, as well as some disturban- 
ces in his own province, furnished Cicero, at the 
same time, with the occasion of some military ope- 
rations, of which we have a particular account in 
his letters, and which, though not material to the 
military history of the times, are not unworthy of 
notice, as they relate to this eminent personage. He 
had taken posi^ession of his command in Cilicia, and 
however better fitted by his habits for the Forum 
and the political assemblies at Rome than for the 
field, possessed qualities to qualify him for any sta- 
tion, put himself at the head of an army, and pre- 
pared for the defence of his province. He had set 
out from Rome in May j and having had a confer- 
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ence with Pompey at Tarentum, arrived at Brundi- 
sium on the twenty-first of that month *. 

The military establishment of Cilicia being no 
more than twelve thousand foot and two thousand 
horse, Cicero applied for an augmentation of it, and 
on the fourth of June was still at Brundisium, wait- 
ing for an answer to this application. But finding 
that his request, having been opposed by the Consul 
Sulpiciust, was unsuccess&l, he set sail from that 
place, arrived at Actium on the fifteenth of that 
month, and, passing through Athens, reached his 
province on the last of July. Here he found the 
troops, in consequence of a mutiny which had re- 
cently broke out amongst them, separated from their 
officers, dispersed in places of their own choosing ; 
the men of entire cohorts absent from their colours, 
and considering themselves as exempt from any au* 
thority or government whatever. In these circum- 
stances, the new governor, trusting to the respect 
that was due to the name and commission of Fro* 
consul, ordered M. Annius, one of his lieutenants, to 
assemble as many as he could of the mutinous troops, 
and to encamp at Iconium in Licaonia. There he 
joined them on the twenty*fourth of August ; and^ 
having intelligence of the Parthian invasion, took 
measures for the secuf ity of his province ; marched, 
, without loss of time, to Cybistra, on the frontier of 
Cappadocia ; took under his protection the king 
Ariobarzanes, who was then, by a poweiful faction 
in his own kingdom, threatened with a ^ revolt, and 
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by receiving fcim as a prince in alliance with the 
Romans, dispelled the storm which liad been ^tber- 
iiig s^gainst him. He accepted, atlhe same timei, of 
the offers which were made by Dejotan^ to join him 
with all liis forces ^ and being in tMs situation wbea 
be received accounts ilihat the Fartbianshad present** 
Bd themselves befor^e Antiocb, be supposed that his . 
presence might be want^ to cover his iowfi frontiter 
on the side ^ Sytia. He accardhigly moved to tihat 
quarter, in order to secure the passes of tbe mounr 
tains, ifere, however, he learnt, that the storm h$d 
blown over : that the enemy, obliged to withdraw^ 
bad sustained a considerable less in their retreat j; 
imd that Bibulus was then at Antioch. Tbis intd^ 
llgenee he commtmicated to Dejotants, dntimatsog^ 
ot^he same tifme, ^bat bis assistance was ^no loiter 
nec^ssai^. 

Hie 'province of ^Ciboia had been for some yeains 
^i^ject to the Romans ; bat <the inbaA)itants dT the 
inountainous parts had iiever adknowledged thdir 
"authority, 'nor even %hat 4)f their own national so- 
tvereigiis. Cicero, being now with an amny in tiie 
4ieighbourbood of those mountains, and Ending that 
(ihe people had retired 'to tb^r fftronghditls, wildi a 
<resolution *to oppose his authority, formed a design 
«(to 'surprise them ; and, for the better execution of 
^fais project, made *a ^feint to withdraw to OSpiphania, 
"Where 4)e halted for a^ay, as if to refrei^ his troops. 
On the day fdllowing, whidh wi» the eleventh of 
October, in the evening, he put his lU'my again in 
^notion -towards 4he mountains, «id before inoming 
arrived dn the midat of bis enemies, who by this time 
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had retiumed to their usual habitations ^ cut them off 
separately^ pursued such as fled* forced their strong- 
hc^s, and in about sixty days reduced to submission 
a number of towns, and a considerable tract of coun^ 
try, which had never before acknowledged the Ra- 
man government. ^ 

The troops, on this occasion, saluted their com- 
mander with the title of Imperator j which bemg 
usually given to victorious leaders *, was commonly 
understood as the suffrage of the army for obtaining 
a triumph. Cicero himself, accordingly, on this cir- ' 
cumstance, together with the service which gave oc- 
casion to it, afterwards grounded his claim to that 
honour. This claim, indeed, he scarcely seems to 
have seriously entertained ; he even treats it as a jest 
in some of his letters ; yet the triumph being in these 
latter times considered rather as the means of acqui- 
ring a certain rank in the commonwealth, than as a 
measure or acknowledgment of military service, he 
submitted his pretensions to the Senate, and urged 
his friends to support them. His conduct as gover- 
nor of a province, at a time when this station was 
supposed to give a licence to every species of rapine 
and oppression, did honour. to his own dispositioi^, 
and to those literary studies in which Jie was taught 
to choose the objects of his ambition and his habits 
of life. In this character he declined, both for him- 
self and for his attendants, all those presents, contri^ 
buttons, and even supply of provisions, of which 
custom or law had authorised Roman officers of State 
. - I . ■ ■ ^ I ■ I . — __ — __, — ^^^ 

* Cicero ad Familiar* lib. xv, ep. 4. 
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to avail themselves in passing through the provinces. 
In his command he distinguished himself by his hu- 
manity, condescension, and disinterestedness ; was 
easy of access, and hospitable } open, in particular, 
to all persons of reputed ingenuity, whom he enter- 
tained vrithout ostentation. In such situations, Ro- 
man ofiScers, though of great merit, indulged them- 
selves in what was the custom of their times } they 
drained the provinces to accumulate their own for- 
tunes, or placed their money there at extravagant in- 
terest. He was governed by different maxims, and 
wished to rise above his contemporaries by the fame 
of his disinterestedness, as well as by that of his in- 
genuity and civil accomplishments. Other citizens 
might possess greater steadiness, and force or eleva- 
tion of mind ; but his fine genius, his talents, and 
preference of reputation to profit, of which his weak- 
ness indeed often prevented the full effect, still ren- 
dered him an important acquisition to either of the 
parties in the commonwealth. And as they endea- 
voured to gain, so they even seemed to acquire, his 
support in their turns. 

Whilst the concerns of State in the provinces were 
thus administered by the commanders to whom they 
were intrusted, the usual time of elections at Rome 
being arrived, L. iEmilius Paulus, and C. Claudius 
Mareellus, were elected to succeed ia the Consulate 
of the following year. 

Soon after these elections, attempts were made, 
though without effect, to carry into execution some 
of the regulations devised by Pompey, in his late ad- 
ministration, to check the corruption of the times. 
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Calidius had been engaged in the last competition^ 
and, immediately upon his disappointment, was 
brought to trial for illegal means employed in his 
canvass. . He was acquitted ; but, in return for the 
prosecution he had undergone, retorted th|e charge 
on MarceUus, and wished to auQul his election ; hut 
failed iii the attempt 

Of those who were now dected, Caius Marcellus, 
as well as his relation and immediate predecessor 
Marcus Marcellus, was understood jto be in the in- 
terest of Pompey. .^milius Faulus, a Senator of 
high rank, and of course interested in the preserva- 
tion of the republic, the honours of which he was so 
well entitled to share, was expected to support the 
measures of the Senate, and adhere to the established 
forms. And thus, together with internal peace, the 
government seemed to recover its ancient seventy. 
Appius Claudius, late Proconsul of Qlicia, and CaU 
purnius Hso, were appointed Censors, and seemed to 
have authority sufficient to carry into execution the 
powers lately restored to this office by the ordinance 
of Scipio. It was particularly expected that these 
Censors would hold an even balance between the fac- 
tions. Aj^ius favoured Pompey, but Piso, from his 
relation of father-in-law to Caesar, was intrusted to 
check the partiality of his colleague. The hopes of 
the Senate were likewise considerably raised by thje 
unexpected nomination of Caius Scribonius Curio tp 
be one of the Tribunes. Servius Pola, after being 
elected into this office, had been convicted of bri- 
bery; his election therefore was set aside, and that of 
Curio was sustained. This young m^n being of at^ 
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faonouraMe £ittitly> and postessmg taOerits nirHch 
q[Ualified hitn for the highest prefermentSr naturally 
set out OB ti footing of indepeiideiice and iodifi^ence 
t6 party^ or joitied ohly with those who professed to 
maintain the freedom of the cominoiiwealtby and 
their own equal {>ret6ii8i0iis to preferments together 
with power* Being active and bold, as well as elo* 
^dent, the Senators were fond of a partisan who was 
likely to take upon himself much of that fatigue and 
dinger which too niany of tl^m were willing tcf de- 
vblve upon others^ even where their own estates and 
dignities H^ete at stake, 

V, c. 703. The new magistrates^ accordingly, enter* 
fcSu^ ed on o&ee with high expectations that 
^ ^: the dangerous pretensions of atobitious ci- 
U^tcHOuA. ti^enSy particularly those of Caesar, would 
be tefifectually checked. The Consuls were in pos- 
^^ion of a decree^ requiring them to proceed to the 
business of Caesar's province by the first of March. 
This recall wanted only the consent of the Tribunes 
to render it a fdrmal act of thfe executive pbwer, of 
which this branch was by the constitution lodged in 
the Senate. But one of the Tribunes having forbid 
the proceeding, M; Marcellus^ late Consul, moved, 
that application might be made to this officer to 
withdraw the negative, which prevented the efifect of 
what the Senate had resolved* But the motion was 
rejected by a majority * of the Senate itself ; and, 
many other symptoms of Caesar's great influence, 
even over this order df men, sck)n after app^red. 



• Cicero ad Fariiiliar. lib. tiii, cp. 15. 
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This abk politioian, i^obably that be oiigbt Qot 
aeem to have any views upon Italy^ had fixed his 
quarters^ smd that of his army^ chiefly in the Low 
Coimtaries^ or at the farthest extremity of his receot 
conquests. And, instead of seizing every pretenci^ 
as formerly, for making war on the natives of Gaul» 
endeavoured to quiet their fears, and to conciliate 
their affections * ; but while he kept the whole pro* 
vince in a state of profound tranquillity, he collect* 
ed money, provided ^ms, and c<»npleted his l^ons» 
as if preparing for a dangerous arid important war. 
His distance from Italy lulled the jaalotisy of his op- 
ponents, and enabled him to carry on his operations 
unobserved. He spared no expense in gaining ac- 
cessions to his interest } and when thbse be would 
gain, accepted of promises, he seemed to make them 
with unbounded confidence in the means on which 
he relied for performance. In this he acted as o^ the 
eve of a great revolution, the event of which was to 
raise him above the want of resources, or above the 
necessity of a scrupulous faith with private persons. 
He actually remitted at this time great sums of 
money to Rome ; and no less than fifteen hundred 
talents, or about hMS^SOO, to the management of the 
Consul ^milius alone, who was instructed to lay out 
this money in erecting public buildings for tlie de- 
coration df the city. But not being superior to cor- 
ruption, at least not to that sort of insinuation which 
was addressed to his vanity, and whuiH whs riotv art- 
fully practised in his nomination as agent and trustee 

• Hirt. de Bell GiOL lib. viii, c. 49. 
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for SO popular a leader as Csssar, he disaj^lnted the 
hopes of his friends, and in all the contests which 
arose during his Consulate *, became an active parti* 
san for the person who had honoured him with so 
flattering $ trust 

It was likewise very early observed in these de- 
bates, that the zeal of Curio, who set out with vio- 
lent invectives against Caesar, began to abate ; that 
he for a while endeavoured to divert the attention 
of the public to other objects t ; and at last fmrly 
withdrew himself from the support of the Senate, 
and espoused the interest of Caesar in every question* 

Tliis interest was now likewise strengthened by 
the accessions brought to it in consequence of the 
disputes of the Censors. These magistrates concur* 
red in expunging from the rolls of the Senate such 
as were of servile extraction, and some even of noble 
family, on account d any infamy or blemish in their 
character. But Appius, having carried his affecta- 
tion ef zeal beyond what the age could bear, and 
being suspected of partiality to Fompey's friends* 
gave offence to Piso, who, by protecting many citi- 
zens who were stigmatised by his colleague, gained 
them to the interest of Caesar* From these several 
causes, this party became very numerous even in the 
Senate, and continued to suspend any decrees that 
were proposied to deprive their leader of his cooi- 
mand, or to recall the extraordinary privilege with 
which he had been formerly vested. 
It was afterwards discovered, in the sequel of thes^ 
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transftctioM, that Curio, some time before he openly 
declared himself for Cassar, had been actually gained 
by his liberalities. This young man, with the youth 
of that age in general, had dissipated his fortune, 
and incurred amazing debts. His popularity was 
the effect of his profusion ; and the load of his debts 
made him a very uncertain friend to that order of 
things, and to those laws, which supported the just 
claims of his creditors against himself. He readily 
listened to Caesar, who offered to relieve him of this 
burden, and actually paid his debts to a great a- 
mount * ; according to some reports, to the amount 
often millions Roman money t : according to others, 
of six times that sum t. 

Curio, even after he took his resolution to join 
Caesar, continued to speak the language of his for- 
mer party, and to persist in their concerts, until he 
should find a plausible excuse for breaking with them. 
Such a pretence 11 he sought by starting many sub- 
jects of debate without consulting them, and by 
making proposals in which he knew that the leading 
men of the Senate would not concur. To this effect, 
he devised a project for the reparation of the high* 
ways, offering himself to have the inspection of the 
work for five years. And when much time had been 
spent in fruitless debates on this subject, he insisted^, 
that a considerable intercalation should be made to 



* Plutarch, Dio, Sueton. Appian. 
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lengtlieo the ye^r of hia Tribuoiate^ th{^ he mif^i 
have sufficieiit time to ripen hb projects. Bei«g op* 
posed in this by the College of Augurs *, heemplogr<> 
ed his tribumtiasi power to dbstriiet all other busi* 
ness, and separated himteif entirely from his late 
friends in the Senate* Having in this manner with* 
drawn himself from hfe iottoa party, he did not at 
once opaily join their opponents ^ but^ with pro&s* 
Sions of independence^ affiKrfeed to reprobate the ear* 
rors of both ; and^ by this artful conduct, seemed to 
have received the instructions, or to have imitated 
the p<rficy of his leader. 

When the great question of Caesar's recall was re* 
vived. Curio inveighed, as formerly, against the ex- 
orbitMit powers which had been committed to this 
general, and urged the necessity of having them re*- 
yoked j but subjoined, that the powers granted to 
P^ffDpey were equally daugerous, and proposed, thtt 
both should be ordered to disband their armies^ sfld 
return to a private station. The partisans of Pom- 
pey observed, that the term of his commission was 
not yet expired ; nor that <^ Caesar's, replied Curigu 
If either is to be disarmed^ it is proper that both 
should be so ) of two armies, if one invade, the other 
may defbnd us ; but if only one be disbanded, we 
are certainly the slaves of that which remains. 

There were probably now three parties in the 
State ; one devoted to Caesar, another to Pompey, 
and a third that wished to support the republic 
against the intrigues or violence of either. The lat- 

. 11 - — ■ ' ■ ■ - ■ * * 1^- .,_.^^^^...^^ ^^^ ^^^^. — * ■ *fc , , ^- ^ ^ 
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ler must hftvie heen f^w, and cooU not hope to be oC 
xmicb coDMseqy^eiac^ except by joiQing sudb of the 
jothet two, f s pppearejd by the cjb^racter of its lesuler 
least dangerous to the commonwealth. Caesar bad 
iibown hiiiQiself in his political coar^se a refraiCtory 
subject, aod w arbitr^o'y magistrate. In the ^rst of 
4J^se chai^acterss be had si^ported every jparty tbait 
was inclined t9 QMijoiit disorder in the State, pr tp 
weaken the hands of ^overnmeat. In the $^ond, 
when Pj^a^or, it had faeea ^[lecessiary to suspeijid hJ3 
functioos ; when €$»isiul» he had violated i^ trea- 
sures c^ ihe comnio^wealth, and alienated the moat 
valuable {mnt of its demesi^, to insure the support 
.of a disorderly faotkm lagainst thie laws ^ bis coun- 
try ; and it was tbe general opioipR <of considerate 
persons, that his thirst of pow^ and ^siolument w»s 
ttot to be (Satiated wiiiuNiit a total svbt^i($i(^ ^ all 
-divil or political imtitutiKUiS': f^Msufc if, in the cqntie^ 
which seemed to impend, his sword should ptevaiji, 
a scene of blfoodsheid ai%d rapine w^mld e^isuie, ^4ur ex- 
ceeding what bad ewr been exhibit^ in the prei»- 
knce itf any faction (that opqpreased the xepubUc* The 
dBsoriptiom of his adheDenta *, and tibe character of 
|iersoBs who crowded io bis standard, justified the 
^general £e»r and distlw^t w^ch was ^efttertawed ^ 
kis defiigns. AU wiho bad faUen under aeiuteiice of 
ibe Saw, •all iwho dreaded this ^te, aU wJiio had maf- 
^ed any disgrace, 4»r were ootusoHwa they deserved 
iit ; yoEung oneii w]m were impaAient oigovemxi^fA i 
4he populaoe wjm had an avomon to ocdbr ; tjbie 
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bankrupt, to whom law and property itself were ene- 
mies ; all these looked for his approach with impa- 
tience^ and joined in every cry that was raised in his 
favour. 

Pompey, the leader of the opposite party^ had in- 
deed never ceased to embroil the State with his in- 
trigues, and even invaded the laws by his impatience 
for extraordinary and unprecedented distinctions ; 
yet, when possessed of power, he had employed it 
with moderation, and seemed to delight in receiving 
these singular trusts by the free choice of his coun- 
try ; not in extorting them, not in making any ille- 
gal use of them, nor in retaining them beyond the 
terms prescribed by his commission. It appeared, 
tbat in nothing he had ever injured the common- 
wealth so deeply, as in caballing with Caesar while 
he rose to his present elevation, from which he was 
not likely to descend, without some signal convul- 
sion in the State *. 

This comparison of the parties which ^ere now to 
contendfor power at the hazard of the republic, made 
it easy for good citizens to choose their side. But 
they nevertheless naturally wished to prevent the 
contest from coming to extremities ; as in the event 
of a war, which they dreaded, it was scarcely possi- 
ble to avoid a military government. They consider- 
ed the proposal of Curio as a mere pretence to justi- 
fy Caesar in keeping possession of his army : but they 
saw that there was no force in the republic sufficient 
to resist him. They wished to arm Fompey for this 
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purpose; but were prevented, either by the confidence 
which he still gave them of his own superiority, or 
by their fear of precipitating the State into a civil 
war, by seeming to take any precautions against the 
danger with which they were threatened. 

Caesar would have considered every attempt to arm 
the republic as a declaration of war against himself; 
and was ready to commence hostilities before such a 
measure could be carried into any effect. The pro- 
posal for disarming at once both Caesar and Pompey, 
in the mean time, was extremely acceptable to the 
popular party, who perpetually sounded the cry of 
liberty against the Senate, and lately, too, against 
Pompey himself, who, on account of the spirit of his 
administration when last in office, and the severity of 
his prosecutions against bribery and other offences, 
which are not odious to the vulgar, was become in a 
considerable degree unpopular, and supposed to aim 
at a tyranny. With such powers as Pompey already 
possessed, it was reckoned an effort of courage to 
brave his resentment. And Curio, in coming from 
the Senate, with the lustre of having acted so bold a 
part, was received by the populace with shouts and 
acclamations, was conducted to his own house over 
ways strewed with flowers, and, like a victor in thi^ 
Circus, presented with chaplets and garlands, in re- 
ward of his courageous, patriotic and impartial con- 
duct. This happened about the time that Pompey, 
as has been observed, was making a show of his great 
popularity in the country towns, where he was re- 
ceived with fi^asts, processions, and acclamations, on 
occasion of his recovery from a supposed dangerous 
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iiloess. Ossar, too, had a like reception » the toivros 
of tlie Cisalpine Gaul ; but it is likely, that of tkese 
three pretenders to pq^ularity, Pompey was most 
elated with his share of the pubUc favour, and tiie 
most likely to mistake these appearances of coosider^ 
ation for the stable foundations of power. Under 
tills mistake probably it was, that when one of his 
friends asked him, with what force he was to oppose 
Cffisiar if he should march into Italy with his army ? 
*• in Italy,** he answer^, " I can raise forces with a 
•* stamp of my foot/* He was, however, greatly 
alarmed by the motioji which had been mad(e by Cu- 
rio, aud by the reception it met with, whether jn the 
appro^hation of the Senators, or in the acclaip«|kions 
of ttie People. He wrote a letter, on this ocoasion, 
to t^ Senate, in Which he acknowledged the servi-- 
ees <^ Cfiesar, and mentioned his own. ** His late 
^ Consulate,** he said, " was not of Ms seeing j it 
•' was pressed upon him to save the republic in the 
^' nfiidst of great dangers : for the present command 
^* he bore, it had devolved upon bim in consequence 
^< of his having been Consul, and was given for a 
^*tenn of years, yet far from being expired ; but he 
** was ready, nevertheless, without waiting for ifee 
ex^ration of his term, to resign with alacrity what 
he had accepted with reluctance.** He continued, 
on every occasion, to repeat the same professions, 
adding, ** That he made no doubt his relation and 
^ his friend Csesar would cheerfully mske a like sa^ 
^ erifice to iAte lears and ap^ehensions of bis fellow- 
^* citizens ; and that, after many yeiurs of hai*d ^strug- 
^ gle with wai^lflc^ enemies, he would now hastai to 
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** retire with honour, and to solace himsdf in the 
" midst of family endearments, and domestic repose." 

Pompey, for the most part, inclined to dissemble 
his sentiments, and advanced to his purpose by indi- 
rect means ; he was therefore, like most artful men, 
easily overreached by persons who affected to be 
thrown off their guard, while they penetrated, and 
took measures to thwart his designs : on the present 
occasion, probably, he was the only dupe of his own 
cunning, and a prey to the artifices which were em- 
ployed against himself. Curio, in the Senate, open- 
ly attacked this part of his character, insisting that 
actions, and not professions, were now to be regard- 
ed ; that the army of Caesar was, to the republic, a 
necessary defence against that of Pompey ; that, ne- 
vertheless, under pain of being declared in case of 
disobedience, enemies to their country, both should 
be ordered to disband ; and that an army should be 
instantly levied to enforce -these orders. " Now," 
said he, ** is the time to reduce this assuming and 
** arrogant man, while you have a person -who .caiji 
** dispute his pretensions, and who can wrest those 
^* arms out of his hands, which he now affects to re- 
** sign, but which he never would have willingly 
** dropped." 

The friends of Caesar, in the Senate, offered to 
compromise the dispute j and, provided Pompey re- 
tired to his province, and Caesar were allowed to re- 
tain the Cisalpine Gaul with two legions, they pro- 
posed, in his name, to disband the remainder of his 
army, and to resign the other part of his provinces. 
** Observe the dutiful citizen and good subject," said 

VOL, III. Q 
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Cato, " how ready he is to quit the northern parts of 
" Gaul, if you only put him in possession of Italy 
** and of the dity ; and hoMr ready to accept of your 
•* voluntary submission, rather than employ your own 
*• army against you to enforce your stirrender *." 

In the result of these debates, the Senate, upon 
the motion of the Consul Marcellus^ came to a vote 
On the fblldwing questions, which were separately 
istated^ relating to the appointments both of Caesar 
and of Pompey. On the first question, Whether 
Caesar should disband his army ? the Ayes were ge- 
hetal throughout the house. On the second relating 
to Pompey, the Noes greatly prfevailed. Curio and 
Mk Antony insisted, that the questions were not fair- 
ly put, and that they did not collect the sense of 
the Senate : that the majority might be of opinion, 
that both should disband j and that both, therefore, 
should be included in the same question. To this 
purpose, accordingly, athird question waspUt ; aiid 
the Senate having divided^ a majority of three hun- 
dred and seventy Ayes appeared against twenty-two 
Noes t. Whether these proceedings of the Senate 
-Were annulled by any informality, or were deprived 
of effect by any other circumstance^ do^s not appear. 
It is probable, that neither of the parties wished to 
have them carried into feffect. And the only imme- 
diate consequence they seem to have had, was an or- 
der to Pompey and C«sar, requiring each of them to 
tnarch a legion to reinforce the army in Syria, where 



* Plutarch* in Catone. 
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the Parthians, though repulsed from Antioch in the 
preceding year, had wintered in the Cyrrhestica^ a 
district of that province, ^nd threatened to repeat 
their invasion in the present spring and summer; 
and this appears to have been no mot'e than a fed^ 
attempt on the part of Pompey or his friends, to 
strip CsBsar of two legions, of which, when it camd 
to be executed, he well knew how to disappoint the 
effect. 

While the subject of Caesar's appointments occu^ 
pied all parties at Rome, he himself, with his army, 
passed a quiet season in Gaul; and at the end of win«« 
ter, or early in the spring, set out for Italy. He em** 
jdoyed, as a pretence for this journey, the election to 
a vacant place in the College of Augurs, which was 
fast approaching, and for which his friend Mark An<^ 
tony was a candidate^ Many votes were to be pro- 
cured in the colonies and free cities bordering on tha^ 
part of his province which was within the Alps ; and 
he made his journey with uncommon spee4 to secure 
them : but being informed, on the road, that the 
election of Augurs was past, and that his friend An- 
tony had prevailed, he nevertheless, with the same 
diligence as before he received this information, con* 
tinned his journey, saying. It w^s proper he should 
thank his friends for their good offices, and request 
the continuance of their favour in his own competi* 
tion for the Consulate, which be proposed to declare 
on the following year« He aUeged, as a reason fc^r 
tliis early application, that his enemies, in order to 
oppress him, or to withstand his just pretensions, had 
placed C. Marcellus and P. Lentulus in the magis- 
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tracy of the present year, and had rejected the pre- 
tensions of Galba, though much better founded* 

He was met in all the provincial towns and colo- 
nies of Cisalpine Gaul with more than a kingly re- 
ception, with sacrifices and processions every where 
made by innumerable crowds, who were assembled 
to see and admire him. Having made the circuit of 
this province, and sounded the dispositions of the 
People, he returned with great dispatch to his quar- 
ters at Nemetbcenna *, in the Low Countries, where 
he likewise wished to know the disposition as well as 
the state of his army ; and, for this purpose, ordered 
the whole to assemble on the Moselle. He foresaw 
that the Senate might possibly pass a decree to su- 
persede him ; and that he must then depend upon 
the humour of his legions, and make war, or submit, 
as he found them inclined : in this, however, it is 
probable that he was already in a great measure re- 
solved, or had no doubt of their willingness to be- 
come his partners in a military adventure for the so- 
vereignty of the empire. 

In this state of affairs, he assigned to Labienus his 
station within the Alps ; and seeming to have con- 
ceived a suspicion of this officer, or rather knowing 
that he was not disposed to follow him, in case his 
commission should be withdrawn by the Seriate, nor 
to co-operate in any act of hostility against the re- 
public, he wished to prevent the disputes which might 
arise on such an occasion, and to avoid the difficult 
task of determining how he should deal with a citi- 
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zen, who being an <^ettder against himself, was ne- 
i^rtheless in his duty to the State, and who either, 
by his impunity or by his sufferings, might start 
dfmgerous questions, and divide the opinions and af- 
jfections of the army itself. He detached him, there^' 
fore, from the legions in the northern Gaul, to com- 
mand on the Po, a station from which, if he should 
be so disposed, he could easily quit the province, and 
join the forces of the republic ; and by this means 
rid him at once of a person on whom he could not 
rely, and whom he would scarcely dare to punish for 
defection. But in whatever manner we understand 
this separation, it is noticed, that while Caesar him- 
self remained with the army upon the Moselle, and 
made frequent movements merely to exercise the 
troops, to change their ground, and to preserve their 
health, a rumour prevailed, that his enemies were so- 
liciting Labienus to desert him, and to carry off the 
troops that were under his command. At the same 
time it was reported, that the Senate was prepiring 
a decree to divest Caesar of his government, and to 
disband his army. These rumours he affected to 
treat as groundless ; observing, that he could not be- 
lieve such an officer as Labienus would betray his 
trust ; and that for himself, he was at all times ready 
to submit his cause to a free Senate. The proposal 
of Curio, and his other friends, he said, had been so 
reasonable, that the Senate would have long since 
adopted them, if that body had not been under the 
improper influence of his enemies. 

In these dubious times of jealousy and suspense, 
Caesar received the famous order of the Senate, to 
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detach a legion from hk province to rfeinforce the 
s^tmy of Syria, pow threatened with invaaiozi from 
the Partbians. And at the same time had s demand 
flrom Pompey, to restore the legicm which, as former-* 
ly mentioned, he had borrowed from the new levies 
which wete made for the service in Spain. These 
orders and demands in the present circam^fcances htA 
a suspicious aspect ( and althoii^h Ca^ar itfected* 
with cheerfulnete, to comply in eirery particular, yet 
Im afterwards complained of this measui^ as he term« 
ed it, on the part of his enemies, as ft mere artifice to 
turn his own forces against him. In obedience to the 
orders of the Senate, he sent the fifteenth legion, 
then upon the Po, and relieved it by one from his 
present camp in tbe northern Gaul. In restoring th# 
legion he had borrowed from Pompey, he Was at pains 
to ingratiate himself and imder pretence of gradtuda 
for services ^p»»U was most lavish of his oiuresses and 
thanks $ as ^n et^mest of future liher^ity, he ordered 
each private main a gratuity of two hundred and fifty 
deiKarii *. By this artful conduct, while he piarted 
with the men, be took care to retain their afibc^dds, 
and, together with the fifteenth le^on^ which he still 
called his own, he pent them, as at hest but an un- 
pertain and precarious accession of strength, to his 
enemies t. 

The oiJScens, who were sent oo this commisskm, 
with instructions to conduct these tpo0ps iftto Italy, 
brought to their •employers a very fl^ittewi^ report :of 

* iUMutau5. 
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the ^toie ^nd disposition of Caesar's army : that they 
longed to change ttiQir pomv^nder } had a high opi^ 
mQVk of PoRJpey ; and, if marqhed into Italy, would 
iHiifely d|i^^ to^hiqd ; that C^Bsar was b^coqlf odious 
mi-aceow^ pf tfi« b»rd sanricQ in whiph he had so 
Jdog, and without any :a4jBiiiiate rewardi employed 9 
JSroman atmy, and stiil mprip on ^c^xmnt of the 6uar 
pieion tk»t he aim^d at the monarchy ^. It is in th^ 
highest degree probable, that tjieir cr^y leader em^ 
ployed proper {i^rsons to hol4 (hi^ ll^g^age tp thf 
commisw>ners of the Senate, and tp the officers of 
Pompey } and tp utter /complaints of their cpmr 
wander, and pf the service^ pn purposp |;hat they 
jiiight be repeated in Italy. His own preparatipiiii 
were not of more iaiipprjt^npe to him than tl)^ supin^ 
security l^^o whv^ he endeayo];ired, by this 99^ ^ 
vwy oth^ artifice, fp lull his enemies. 

On rt>e approach of winter, lie conducted bis army 
tock to their garters m the Ix)w Countries, or the 
juQterior parts of 0aul« Tr^bpnins was stationed wit^ 
lour legions on the Si^held and the Mm^^i f^hum^ 
with other fofur le^m^ b^inwB&n the Sowie and the 
jLoire, or in 4l)e canton pf Bihraet|6, now Autun. Tfa^ 
jdispofiition, lilce that pf the former wwter^ was cal- 
4mkted to ^ejd giving my alarm to hJs opponepte 
in Italy. He himself intended to winter within tbjs 
Alps, but 1^ xkfi ittppps on that side o{ the maun? 
4»ins tibait could giv^ ^ise to suspieipn $ one veteran 
legim only »i mentioned, the thifteeaUh, which be 
iiad sent to replace th^ #ftoenth 9 whM^ i^u prf r 
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tence'of the Parthian war, had been called away from 
his province. Upon his arrival in Italy, he affected 
surprise in being told, that the two legions lately de- 
manded from him had not be^n sent into Asia, but 
were kept in Italy, and put under the command of 
Pompey. He complained that he was betrayed ; 
that his enemies meant to disarm and circumvent 
him. " But while the republic is safe, and matters 
** can be made up on amicable terms, I will bear," 
he said, " with any indignities offered to myself^ 
** rather than involve the State in a civil war *•** 

While the factions that were likely to divide the 
empire were in this situation, C. Marcellus, now 
third of this name in the succession of Consuls, to- 
gether with Publius Lentulus, were elected for the 
following year. Before they entered on office, a ru- 
mour arose, that Ca&sar, with his wHole army, was 
actually in motion to pass the Alps. On this alarm 
Marcellus, Consul of the present year, assembled the 
Senate ; laid the subject before them, and moved, 
that the troops then in Italy should be prepared to 
act, and that new levies should be ordered. A de- 
bate ensued, in which Curio contradicted the report, 
ttnd, by his tribunitian authority, forbade the Senate 
to proceed in any resolution to disturb the peace of 
the empire. 

On this interposition of the Tribune, the Consul 
Marcellus dismissed the assembly, pronouncing, to- 
gether with other expressions of impatience, the fol- 
lowing words : That if he wer^ not supported by the 



* Hirtius de BcUo Galileo, lib* ym, c. 46. 
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Senate, in the measures which were necessary for the 
preservation of the commonwealth, he should put 
the exercise of his power into hands more likely to 
make the State be respected: and having spoken 
these words, he repaired, together with Lentulus^ 
one of the Consuls elected for the ensuing year, to 
the gardens where Pompey resided ; being obliged, 
on account of his military command, to remain with- 
out the city ; and presenting him with his sword, 
bid him employ it for the defence of his country, 
and with it to assume the command of the forces 
then in Italy. To this address from the Consul, 
Pompey, with an air of modesty, made answer, " If 
** nothing better can be devised for the common- 
" wealth/' 
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CHAP. XXVI. 

fietum of different officers from their province$f — Jiecree of (he 
senate to supersede Ccesar. — Forbidden by the tribunes.-^ 
Commissiopi to the consvh and to Pompey. — Their resoltdicns. 
— Flight ef the tribimes Antony and Quintus Ceushis.^^ 
Speech of Ccesar to the legion at BavemkL-^Sfirprise cf 
jlrminuf'^^— March of Oessar. — Flight qf Pompey and the 
Senate^ ^. — Approach of Cmsar. — Fptbafhatpon and der 
pfiotiare <ff^ Pompey from Brvndimm.^--^Betiorn (^Qesar to 
Eome. — Passes by Marseilles into Spain. — Campaign ^ 
tiie Segra. — Leffions of Pompep in Spain conducted to the 
Far. 

Ik this posture of afiairs, the officers who had been 
sent in the precedipg year to the command of pro- 
vinces, were returned to Rome, and some of them, 
soliciting the military honours to which they thought 
themselves entitled by their services, remained with 
their ensigns of magistracy in the suburbs, Bibulus, 
though he had not been present in the action in 
which Cassiiis defeated the Parthians, yet b^ing then 
governor of the province, and the adviantage gained 
under his auspices, with the number of the enemy 
slain coming up to the legal descriptipn of those ser- 
vices for whiph the triumph was usually obtained, he 
entered his claim ; and.accojrdingly, upon the motion 
pf Cato^ who probably wished him this ponsplj^tipn 
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for the Qdortifications lie had received in hits Consu- 
late, be was found to be entitled to this hcmoun It 
had been long apprc^riated as the specific reward of 
victories, obtained by the slaughter of a certain nuoiL* 
ber of enemies, and would have been preposterous in 
the case of Any other merit. Gicero, never11ieless» 
now likewise applkd for a triumph, parUy in emula. 
tion to Bibultis, of whom he expresses some jealousy : 
and partly, that he might have a pretence ibr his 
«tay in the suburbs, and for absenting himself from 
ike Senaite, or the Assemblies of the People, being 
very much perplexed how to steer between the parties 
of Cassar and Pompey, who had bot^ implied to him 
by letters to join them in the present dispute *. He 
had, some time before his departure fr^n Cilicia, on 
bis rettmi to Rome, sent an account of his military 
operations toCato, and to some others of bis friend s, 
wkh an ea^'oest request, that a dianksgiving might 
be iippointed for the victor}»^ he had obtained. ^ In 
this he was ^»tified, as one of the greatest honours 
which a Bonoan (^Scer could receive in absence, and 
whi^*mi^d; lead to a triumph. To his letter Catp 
bl^ replied in terms that were polite ; but carrying 
mme degree of indirect reproof for the imjiroper am- 
hitum mhkk Cicero betrayed in'thie request, and re- 
mm^in^ him that his merit was not so much that of 
a wariior, 96 of a humane, upright, and able magisr 
irate i$ siaying, at the same time, that he had moved 
the Senate to pass a decree to this purpose in his fa- 
vour, as thinking it more honourable than a thanks- 
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giving, which always had a reference to soipe event, 
depending on fortune or the valour of an army ; but 
that, since Cicero had chosen to put his services on 
the last footing, he himself had a double satisfaction, 
that of having done what he thought his duty, and 
that of finding that the desire of his friend respect- 
ing the thanksgiving was gratified *. ' 
Cicero at first received this declaration of Cato as 
a proper expression of friendship, and in the highest 
degree honourable to himself t ; but on hearing of 
the military honours which, uponCato's motion, were 
decreed to Bibulus, he was greatly provoked, and 
considered this conduct as partial to his rival, and 
invidious to himself t. He was instigated or con* 
firmed in these sentiments by Caesar, who gladly 
seized the opportunity to incite him against Catb. 
" Observe^** he said, in one of his letters, which is 
quoted by Cicero on this subject, " the malice of the 
man ; he affects to give you the commendations qfcle* 
mency and integrity y which you did not desire^ and 
" withholds apiece of common respect^ which you had 
" asked.^* — " This conduct,*' continues Cicero to At- 
ticus, " bespeaks the envy from which it proceeds. 
" It is not sufierable, nor will I endure it. Cassar, 
*^ in his letter to me, has not failed in the prbper re- 
" marks.'' Such were the concerns which distracted 
the mind of this ingenious but weak man, even while 
he himself foresaw an immediate conflict, in which 
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the republic itself, and all the honours it could be- 
stow, were probably soon to perish. 
, In the present situation of afiairs, every resolution 
which the friends of the republic could take was be- 
set with danger, and every day increased their per- 
plexity. To leave Caesar in possession of his army, 
and to admit him with such a force to the head of 
the commonwealth, was to submit, without a strug- 
gle, to the dominion he meant to assume. To persist 
in confining him to one or other of these advantages, 
was to furnish him with a pretence to make war on 
* the republic. The powers which were necessary to 
repel the present danger, might be equally fatal to 
the republic in the possession of Pompey, as they 
were in the hands of Caesar himself. The only per- 
son on whom the State was now to rely, even while 
his own consideration, with that of every other Se- 
nator, was at stake, did not seem disposed to act, un- 
til all the distinctions that were wanting to gratify 
his vanity should be united in his own person. With 
an appearance of ease and negligence, he went upon 
parties of pleasure through Italy, while every one 
else apprehended that Rome itself, as well as Italy, 
must soon become a scene of blood. At an inter- 
view with Cicero, whom, on his way to the city, he 
met near Naples, he himself spoke of a civil war as 
unavoidable *. Upon his return to Rome, on the 
twenty-sixth of December, he even seemed averse to 
any accommodation of parties. He declared his mind 
openly, that if Caesar should obtain the Consulate, 
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even upon lapng down hi» arms, the State mpst be 
undone ; that, in big opinioo, whenever a vigorous 
opposition appeared, Cassar, in making bis option^ 
would choosei to retain his army, and drop bis pre^^ 
tensions to the Consulate ; but, continued be, if he 
should persist to run headlong, and bring matters to 
the decision df the sword, bow contemptible must he 
appear, a mere private adventurer against the autho<^ 
Tity of the State, supported by a regular sumy under 
my command ? 

To justify this security, or presumption on the part 
of Pompey, who was surely a warrior of the first or- 
der, it must be remembered, that while CsBsar was 
forming an army in Gaul, Pompey, by means of his 
lieutenants, likewise formed a great army of six ccnm 
plete legions, and many auxiliaries, in Spain ; and 
must have foreseen, that if Ceesar should make any 
attempt upon Italy, he should then be in condition 
to order his army to pass the Pyrenees as fast as 
that of Caesar could pass the Alps, occupy^ his pro- 
vince, cut off his resources, and while Pompey him- 
self received him with the forces of Italy, that the 
Spanish army should press upon his rear, and place 
him at once between two such formidable attacks. 
It ought likewise to be considered, that although few 
troops were then actually formed in Italy, yet this 
was the great nursery of soldiers for the whole em- 
pire, and multitudes could, on any sudden emei^n- 
cy, be embodied in every part of the country •• 

Pompey, with these securities in his hands for the 
1 1 I . — 
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inal success of his views^ags^nst Csnar» suffered ilai 
rival to tun his career^ leaving the Senate exposed to 
1^ diggers whieh threatened them, stnd under the 
influence of apprehensionSf if^hich he expected Would 
render them more tractables than he had generally 
found them in times of greater security, and more 
ready in every thing to comply with his own desires. 
In the same strain of policy, Pomp^ had frequent- 
ly ventured to foment or to connive at the growing 
troubles of the republic, in order to render himself 
the more necessary, and to draw from the Senate and 
the People offers of extraordinary trust and power. 
By the address of Cato, and of other active men in 
the Senate) he had been obliged on a late occasion^ 
when he aimed indirectly at the powers of Dictator, 
to be ocmtent with those of sole Consul. It is pro- 
i^able, that he had entertained the same views on the 
present occasion, and permitted the evils to accumu- 
iate, until the remedy he wished for should appear 
to be necessary. He continued accordingly, i^ith 
votes and resolutions of the Senate, to combat Csesar, 
who was at the head of a numerous army, ready on 
the first plausible pretence to fall upon Italy, to seize 
the sesQi of government, and of consequence to wrest 
from his opponents, that name and authority of the 
republic, on which Pompey himself so greatly re- 
lied, for the ascendant which he hoped to preserve. 
Meantime, the new year commenced, and C. Oau- 
u. c. 704. (iiug Marcelluswith L. Cornelius Lentulns, 
dius Mar. entered on their office as Consuls. Both par- 
c^meKu^ tics wcrc prepared for a decisive resolution 
Lcntuius. Qjj thg subject of CsBsar^s claims. He him- 
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«elf far dome yeard had wintered neat to the northern 
extremity of his provinces. He was now at Raven- 
na, the nearest station of his army to Rome ; bnt 
without any troops» besides what appear to have been 
the usual establishment of the Cisalpine province ; 
that is, the thirteenth legion, which, as we have said, 
had been sent thither to replace the legion, with 
which he had been required to reinforce the army in 
. Syria, and, together with these three hundred caval- 
ry detached, making in all between five and six thou- 
sand men *• Soon after his arrival at Ravenna, he 
had been visited by Curio, who, at. the expiration of 
his Tribunate, made this journey to receive his direc- 
tions in respect to the future operations of the party ; 
and after their conference, returned to Rome with a 
letier from Csesar, addressed to the Senate, and which 
was accordingly presented on the first of January, at 
the admission of the new Consuls into office t. 

On this occasion the Consul Lentulus moved,. that 
prior to any other business, the state of the republic, 
and that of the provinces, should be taken under 
consideration ; and alluding to the resolutions which 
were already on record, relating to Caesar's province, 
said, that if the Senate stood firm on this occasion to 
their former decrees, his services should not be want- 
ing to the cmnmon wealth. He was seconded by 
Scipioy and was applauded by the general voice of 
the Senate ; but Caesar had procured the admission 
of Mark Antony and of Quintus Cassius, two of his 
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most noted and determined partisans^ into the Col- 
lege of Tribunes. These could procure insurrections^ 
or furnish the pretence of violence in the city, when- 
ever the military designs of their patron were ripe for 
execution : they were to be the instruments of what 
had been concerted with Curio, or whatever else 
should be thought proper to promote the designs of 
their leader. They began with threatening to stop 
all proceedings of the Senate, until Caesar's letter was 
read ; and prevailed on this meeting to begin with 
that paper. It was expressed, according to Cicero, 
in terms menacing and harsh*, and contained in sub- 
stance a repetition of the proposals which the party 
had been all along making through Curio, and its 
other adherents at Rome, ** That Caesar should not 
" be disturbed in possession of the honours which 
*' the Roman People had bestowed upon him; that he 
" should be left upon a footing of equality with other 
" officers, who were allowed to join civil office at 
** Rome with military establishments in the provin- 
** ces ; and that he should not be singled out as the 
" sole object of their distrust and severity t.'* 

This letter was considered as an attempt to pre- 
scribe to the Senate, and unbecoming the respect due 
to their authority. It was by many treated as an 
actual declaration of war. The debates were renew- 
ed on this subject for some days successively, from 
the first to the seventh of January. On the last of 
these days, a resolution was framed, ord^ng Caesar 
to dismiss his army, and by a certain day to retire 

* Cicero ad FamiUsr. lib. xti, ep. If. 
f Suttonius in CsMrc, c. S9. 
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from his provinces, or in case of disobedience, de- 
claring him an enemy to his country. The Tribunes^ 
Mark Antony and Quintus Cassias, interposed with 
their negative. 

The hands of the Senate being thus tied up by the 
prohibition or interdict of the Tribunes, it was mo- 
ved that the members should go into mourning, in 
order to impress the People with a deeper sense of 
the calamity which was likely to ensue from the con- 
tumacy of these factious officers. This likewise the 
Tribunes forbad ; but the Senate being adjourned 
all the members, as of their own accord, returned to 
their next meeting in habits of mourning, and pro^ 
ceeded to consider in what manner they might re- 
move the difficulty which arose from this factious 
interposition of the Tribunes. In the conclusion of* 
this deliberation, it was determined to give to the 
Consuls and other magistrates, together with Pom* 
pey, in the character of Proconsul, the charge usual 
in the most dangerous conjunctures,— To preserve 
the commonwealth by mch means as to their discretion 
should appear to be necessary. 

This charge suggested to the minds of the people, 
what bad passed in the times of the Gracchi,/ of Sa- 
turninus, and of Catatine. The Tribunes who had 
occasioned the measure, either apprehended, oraffect- 
ed to apprehend, immediate danger to their own per- 
sons: they disguised themselves in the habit of slaves!, 
and, together with Curio, in the night fled from Rome 
in hired carriages *. The Consuls repaired to Pom- 

* Appian. de Bello CiTili, lib. n. Dio* Cfuw. lib. iH, e.3. Cicero ad Fa- 
miliar, lib. xTi, ep. If. 
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pey in the suburbs ; and, agreeably to the order of 
the Senate, claimed his assistance in discharging the 
important duties with which they were jointly in- 
trusted. It was agreed, in concert with him» that 
they should support the authority of the Senate with 
a proper military force ; that they should proceed to 
make new levies with the greatest dispatch ; and in 
order to give e£fect to these preparations, that PonV' 
pey should have the supreme command over the trea* > 
aury, and all the forces of the republic, in every quar« 
ter of the world. 

Winter was now set in, or fast approaching. The 
season, although nominally in the month of Jaouaryt^ 
being only about fifty days past the autumnal equi- 
nox, or about the twelfth of November, Caesar had 
f(^w troops on the side of Italy ; the force of his army 
was yet beyond the Alps, and the oflScers now in- 
trusted with th.e safety of the commonwealth flat-, 
tered themselves that much time might be found to 
put the repnblip in a state of defence^ before his army 
at this season could pass those mountains, even if he 
should be so rash as to make war on the common* 
wealth ; a supposition which Pompey did not event 
in this state of affairs, appear to have believed* 

When Caesar received accounts of the Senate's re^ 
solution, he drew forth the troops then at Kavenna» 
and in a harangue enumerated the wron^ which, for 
some years, be alleged had been done to him$elf ; 
eomplained that his enemies had now found meana 
to excite against him even Pompey, a person whose 
honour he had always promoted with the warmest 
affection ^ that the interposition of the Tribunes, in 

r2 
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behalf of the army and of himself, had been defeated 
by means of threats and of actual force ; that their 
sacred persons had been violated, in order to oppress 
him ; that resolutions, which had never been taken 
but in the most dangerous and threatening conjunc- 
tures, to prevent ruinous laws from being carried by 
insurrection and violence, were now formed against 
peaceable magistrates, and in times of profound tran- 
quillity : he therefore now called upon his audience 
to maintain the honour of an officer, together with 
whom they had now, for nine years, faithfully ser- 
ved the republic ; with whom they had gained many 
victories in Gaul and in Germany, and reduced a 
most warlike province into a state of absolute sub- 
mission. He was answered with a shout of applause, 
and a general acclamation from the ranks, that they 
were ready to avenge the injuries done to their gene- 
ral, and to the Tribunes of the People. 
' On receiving these assurances from the troops then 
present, Ca&sar immediately dispatched an express to 
the quarters of the twelfth legion, which, from the 
time at which it afterwards joined him, appears to 
have been already within the Alps, with orders to 
march. The remainder of his army, in the mean time, 
being supposed in the Low Countries, or in the inte- 
rior of Gaul, it would not have appeared to an ordi- 
nary capacity, that, even in case of hostilities, any 
decisive operation could take place before the spring. 
By the return of that season, indeed, the measures 
now taken by both parties seemed to threaten a dan- 
gerous convulsion ; but it is not to be doubted, that 
Caesar had foreseen, or prepared, many of the most 
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important circumstances of the present conjuncture ; 
that he had already brought his affairs into that pos- 
ture, in which he had projected that hostilities should 
commence ; and that the seeming neglect with which 
he suffered himself to be taken with so small a force 
on the side of Italy, was probably the best concert- 
ed preparation he could have made for the war. For 
while he brought no alarming force towards Rome, 
his antagonists continued secure, and made no effec- 
tual provision to resist even the small force with 
which he was to begin his attack. He apprehended 
more danger from the legions which Pompey bad 
formed in Spain, than from any force then subsisting 
in Italy j and he made his disposition against those 
legions, by having the strength of his army to be 
exerted between the Pyrenees and the Alps. There 
the troops he had formed in Gaul, served him suffi- 
ciently in his design against Italy, by securing him 
from any interruption in that quarter. And when 
the war actually broke out, being well aware that the 
effects of surprise are often greater than those off 
force, even if he had wished for more troops in Italy, 
it is probable that he would not hive awaited theit 
coming. ' 

On the very day that he delivered the harangue 
just mentioned to the legion which was quartered at 
Ravenna, he ordered parties of chosen men, in the 
manner of stragglers, roving for pleasure through the 
country, and armed only with swords, to take thie 
road separately, and without any appearance of con- 
cert, to Ariminum, the first fortified place of Italy 
beyond the Rubicon, which was the limit of his pro* 
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vince ; there to remain, and at a certain time of the 
night to seize upon one of the gates. He likewise 
ordered a party of horse to parade at some distance 
from Ravenna, and there to wait for an officer who 
was to deliver them his further commands. He 
himself passed the day, as usual, in forming combats 
of gladiators, and in attending the exercises 6f the 
legion ( at night he went to supper at the usual 
hour, and after he had taken his place at table, pre- 
tending business, or some slight indisposition, which 
called him away from the company, he mounted a 
carriage that waited for him, drove through a gate 
opposite to that of Ariminum, and having travelled 
for a little time in that direction, turned into the 
road on which he had posted the party of horse ; 
and haying joined them, marched about thirty miles 
liefore break of day, eptered Ariminum by a gute o£ 
which the parties he had sent before him {q the nig^ 
were in possession, and thusi without any resistance, 
became master of a fortress which op^ied his wAy 
towards Rome. 

It was of importance, that the first report of Ih^ 
tilities in the city should carry an account of his 
success i not merely of his having made an attempt 
This circumstance may justify the mea^urei which 
he took to surprise a place which, without so many 
precautions, might have been easily redu^ed^ tiiough 
at the hazard perhaps of delay for a few dnys. He 
bimseli^ inde^, in his commentaries^ makes no men- 
tion of any such measures^ nor of the doubts and 
hesitations under which he is said to have halted on 
the batiks of the Rubicoi^ by the pasmng cf which 
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he was to enter into a state of trar with the common- 
Wealth, a subject on which his doubts were probably 
long since resolved. 

At Ariminum his little arthy, on the following 
day, arrived from Ravenna, and the Tribunes, Mark 
Antony and Quintus Cassius, joined him from Rome. 
He presented them to the army in the disguise in 
which they affected to have escaped from the violence 
of a tyranny then established in the city. " Db- 
" serve,'* he said, " to what extremities persons of 
** noble birth, vested with the sacred character of 
** Tribunes, are reduced, for having supported their 
« friend, and for having pleaded the cause of an in- 
•* jured army */* The occasion was suited to popu- 
lar eloquence ; and this eminent master of every art 
did liot neglect the opportunity. He is said to have 
acted his part with great vehemence ; to haVe torn 
open bis vest from his breast, and to have shed tears; 
frequently held up to view the hand ott which he 
wore his ring, the well-known ensign of noble birth 
among the Romans, and declared, that he would sa- 
crifice all the honours of his rank to reward those 
who Were now willing to support the public cause, 
and who adhered to himself on the present occasion. 
I^tom these signs, and the display of his ring in par- 
ticular, where he was not dii^tinctly heard, it was 
supposed that he had promised the honours of nobi- 
lity, and a large sum of money, to every soldier in 
his army f. 

Lucius Cttsar and the Praetor Rosciud, Who, while 
1 . ■• ■ 

■* AppiftB. dt Bell. CvnUi, lib* ii* f Sutton, in C«it c. 95, 
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the decree against Caius Csesar was depending in the 
Senate, made offer of their good offices to treat with 
him, and bring matters to an amicable issue, were 
now come without any public commission, probably 
to hinder their friend from taking any desperate re- 
solution. They brought, at the same time, a private 
message from Pompey, with some expressions of ci- 
vility, and an apology, taken from the necessity of 
the public service, for the hardship which he sup- 
posed himself to have put upon Caesar. Pompey, in 
this message, protested, ** That he himself had al- 
" ways preferred the public to private considera- 
" tions ;'* and subjoined, " That he hoped Caesar 
" would not suffer any passion to carry him into 
** measures hurtful to the State, nor, in avenging 
" himself of his private enemies, stretch forth his 
" hand against the republic." 

Such professions had little credit with Casar; but 
if they were to be of any weight with the public, he 
was not likely, in his turn, to fail in the use of them. 
He desired those persons, by whom Pompey had fa-, 
voured him with this message, to carry for answer, 
** That the republic had always been to him dearer 
" than his fortune or his life ; but that he could not 
^^ suffer the honours which the Roman People. had 
" bestowed upon him in public, to be contemptuous- 
" ly torn away by his private enemies. His commis^ 
" sion, he said, would have expired in six months ; 
** his enemies, in their eagerness to degrade him, 
•* could not bear even with this delay, but mu3t re- 
" call him immediately. The Roman People had 
" dispensed with his attendance at the elections, yet 
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" be must be dragged to town at tbat time, todiow 
** the superiority of bis enemies, and to gratify pri- 
vate malice. Tbese personal insults be bad pa- 
tiently borne for tbe sake of tbe public ; and be- 
ing resolved to disarm, requested tbe Senate only 
tbat otbers sbould disarm as well as bimself } tbat 
" even tbis was refused, and wbile be was command- 
" ed to dismiss tbe troops of bis province, new levies 
" were ordered in Italy ; tbat two legions wbich bad 
been called off from bis army, under pretence of 
tbe Partbian war, were now retained against bim- 
" self J tbat tbe wbole State was in arms ; for wbat 
" purpose but for bis destruction ? tbat, nevertbe- 
" less, be would suffer anything for tbe good of the 
" commonwealth. Let Pompey repair to bis pro- 
" vince ; let all parties disband, and no army what- 
" ever be assembled in Italy j let no one pretend to 
** overawe the city ; let tbe assemblies of tbe People 
" and of the Senate be free ; and, in order the more 
" speedily to terminate tbese disputes, let tbe parties 
** meet and confer together ; let Pompey say where 
" be will be waited on, or let him name a proper 
'* place of meeting ; at a friendly conference every 
" difficulty may soon be removed *.'* 

From tbis time forward Caesar affected, on every 
occasion, to have no object in view but to prevail on 
hi3 enemies, by some reasonable accommodation, to 
i^ve the republic from a ruinous war, and to stop 
the effusion of innocent blood t. He continually 



* Caesar de Bell. Civil, lib. 1. 

f Cssiur. Appitn. in lib, viii, ad Atticum, post «p. 13* 
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rqiented his proposals of peace, while he urged his 
military operations with uncommon rapidity. He 
ordered new levies at Ariminum, and sent Antony to 
occupy Arretium *, a pass in one dT the branches of 
the Flaminian Way through the Apennines ; Itnd as 
ftat as troops could march, he seized Fisaurumt, 
Fanum, Auximum, with the town of Ancona, and 
all the places necessary to give him the (Command of 
that district, or to open his way to Home. 

A general consternation spread in the country be- 
fore him ; the people fled from their habitations, and 
communicated the alarm, with every sort of exagge- 
ration, to the city. Pompey had relied much on the 
name and authority of the commonwealth, and no 
less on his own. Others thought them^lves secure 
while this reiu>wiied and experienced commander 
gave them assurances of safety* Now like a person 
awake from a dream, he seemed to percdve the whole 
was illusion* Cffisar paid no regard to the authority 
of the Senate, nor stood in awe of the State. He 
was at handi with the reputation of a general equal 
to Pompey, at the head of troops firesh from service, 
and inured to blood. The republic Was but a name ; 
and they who composed it, though respectable at a 
distance, were, on the approach of an enemy, irreso- 
lute, disunited, and incapable of the exertions w*hich 
such an occasion required. Orders had gone forth 
to raise troops in every part of Italy j but no great 
progress in so short a time could yet have been made 
in that service. Besides the two legions which had 

I - ■ ... ^ 
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served so long under Cassar himself there were not 
ftny forces actually embodied in the country. Thefte 
were justly suspected of inclining to fiivour their 
ibnnef general ; and, instead of enabling Pdmpey to 
meet the danger whicli threatened the common- 
wealth, furnished him» at the h^ad a£ such troops, 
with particular reasons for his keeping at a distance 
from the enemy. In a letter to Domitius Ahenobar- 
bus, ** I sent you word,'* he writes, ** that with these 
** two legions I did not like to be near Caesar *• If 
^* I should retreat, therefore, at his approach, be not 
" surprised t." 

Domitius had been appointed to succeed Cassar in 
the government of Gaul ; and, with some other offl- 
cekn in the Picenum t, had made some progress ifi 
raising troops. Their numbers, perhaps, surpassed 
those of Caesar. If Pompey, therefbre^ had thought 
it possible to defend the city, he must have hastened 
to that quarter, and have put himself at the head of 
those troops. But he was timorous in hazarding his 
own reputation, a weakness from which Cassar was 
altogether exempt^ and which was unworthy of the 
great military talents of either. Pompey seldom 
committed his fame where the prospect was unfa- 
vourable, or events extremely uncertain. Ca&sar, on 
such occasions, never chose to trust his afi^rs in any 
other hands than his own. 



' * Meaning probably that he did not choose to give them sn opportunity t» 
desert. 

f Cicero ad Atticum, lib. viii, ep. S» ad Domitiuni. 

f March of Ancona. 
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Pompey, acting under these motives, assembled 
the^ Senate, and informed them that it was necessary 
to abandon Rome ; that he would meet them again 
at Capua, where he proposed to assemble his forces ; 
that he should consider all those who remained in 
thexrapital to countenance or to witness the violences 
of Cassar, as equally guilty with those who should 
be found in his camp. 

It being unlawful for the officers of the republic to 
absent themselves from the city during their term in 
office, the Senate passed an act to dispense with their 
attendance at Rome, and to enable them to exercise 
the powers of magistracy wherever the necessities of 
the State might require their presence. These prie- 
parations for dislodging the government, together 
with the actual .flight of Pompey himself, damped all 
the courage that yet remained in any order or clas» 
of the People. It made Caesar appear at once more 
odious and more terrible *. It was generaUy ex- 
pected t, that be would exceed either Cinna or Sylla 
in rapacity and cruelty t ; and that the city,, if. he 
should surprise his opponents there, would become a 
«cepe of blood. The Consuls, and most of the other 
officers of State, set oUt with their ensigns of power. 
All night the gates were crowded with Senators and 
other persons of rank, who fled on this occasion; 
some with their families and most valuable effects, 
others alone, and distracted by the general panic, 
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without knowing whither they were to retire, or to 
what fate they were leaving their families. 

Caesar in the mean time, making a rapid march 
through' Umbria, or what is now the dutchy of Ur- 
bino *, and the Picenum, or March of Ancona t, not 
only took possession of every place as he passed, but 
gained daily accessions of strength by the junction 
of the new levies which were raising to oppose him. 
Soldiers are averse to the losing side ; and Pompey's 
flight put an end to his military power in Italy. The 
Praetor Thermus had, with five cohorts, amounting, 
if complete, to twenty-five hundred men, taken post 
at Iguvium t, among the Apennines, on the Fiami- 
nian Way. Observing that Pompey's party in gene- 
ral was retreating, and that Curio was advancing to- 
wards him with a party of Caesar's forces, he resol- 
ved to abandon his post ; but as soon as he began to 
execute this purpose, and was on the road to Rome, 
the troops deserted him on the march, returned to 
the post from which he had removed them, and de^ 
dared for Caesar. 

The dispositions of the towns of which Caesar had 
got possession, made it unnecessary for him to leave 
any garrison behind him, and permitted him to ad- 
vance with all his force. Auximum || declared for 
him before his arrival, and obliged Atius Varus, who 
held that post for the republic, to abandon it. This 
officer was overtaken by Caesar's advanced parties, 
and, like Thermus, was deserted by his people. 

At Cingulum, in the Picenum, Caesar was joined 

* Umbria. | Picenum. \ Gubio. | Osimo. 
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ed by the twelfth legion, to which, on his first tno* 
tion from Ravenna, he had sent orders to march. 
With this accession of force, he advanced to Ascu- 
lum* on the Fronto; and having dislodged from 
thence Lentulus Spinther, who commanded ten co- 
horts, thegreaterpartof these troops deserted to him. 
The remainder put themselves under the command 
of VibulHus, who was just arrived from Pompey to 
support the hopes of the cause in that quarter. 

As Ciasar made his principal push on the Adriatic 
side of the Apennines, the troops that were suddenly 
raised for the republic were, without any well-con- 
certed plan, drawn together upon that coast And 
Pompey himself had not yet openly laid aside the 
design of making head against Csesar in those parts. 
Vibullius having assembled in all about fourteen co« 
horts, fell back to the Aternus, now called the Pis-r 
cara, and joined L. Domitius Ahenobarbus at Cor- 
finium, a pass in the Apennines that commanded the 
Valerian Way to Rome. This officer having as^ 
sembled twenty-five cohorts, meant to have joined 
Pompey wherever he should be found, and had order- 
ed Thermus to follow with five cohorts more t ; but 
imagining probably that Pompey still intended to 
cover Rome fVom the incursions of Csesar, and that 
Corfinium was an important post for this purpose, 
he determined to observe the motions of the enemy 
from that place. 

Pompey by this time had moved from Capua to 
Luceria, and seemed to have taken the resolution not 
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only of abandoning the posts that covered the access 
to Rome, but even all Italy, to Caesar. The Consuls, 
the greater part of tlie magistracy, and the Senate, 
bad followed him to Capua. Here was received the 
message which Caesar had given to Roscius and to 
L. Caesar. It contained several reflections and in* 
sinuations in the highest degree provoking to Pom* 
pey ) and to this circumstance Caesar probably trust- 
ed, that he should not be bound by any of the offers 
he had made, and that the odium of rejecting the 
peace would fall upon his enemies. But the friends 
of the commonwealth, deeply impressed with the 
necessity of their own affairs, gladly listened to any 
terms of accommodation. They objected indeed to 
the proposed interview between Pompey and Caesar, 
remembering the dangerous concerts which at their 
meetings had been formerly entered into against the 
commonwealth. 

Pompey himself was so sensible of the disadvan- 
tage at which he was taken, that he dissembled his 
resentment of the personal reflections cast on himself, 
and consented to conditions which he had hitherto 
rejected with disdain. It was agreed accordingly, 
that he should repair to Spain, and that, his province 
being in profound peace, he should reduce his mili- 
tary establishibent. Caesar, on his part, besides the 
conditions he himself had offered, was required to 
evacuate all the towns vhich he had lately seized in 
Italy i and it was proposed that the Consuls, Magis- 
trates, and Senators, should return to the city, and 
from the usual seat of government give all the sanc- 
tion of public authority to these arrangements. From 
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such appearances, it was not doubted that an ac* 
commodation must follow. And in this belief Cato, 
though appointed to command in Sicily, chose to 
abide by the Senate while the treaty remained in sus- 
pense. And Cicero, with all his penetration, yet un- 
acquainted with the parties concerned, thought the 
agreement almost concluded. " The one,'* he wrote 
to his friend Atticus, " begins to repent of his pre- 
'^ cipitation, and the other is sensible he has not a 
" force sufficient to support such a war *.'* In this 
probably, his notion of Pompey was correct, but 
fell greatly short of the views and apprehensions of 
Caesar. 

This politician, however, so far as the propositions 
he made were adopted, was himself likely to be 
caught in the snare he laid for his enemies, or ob- 
liged to lay aside the disguise which he had assumed 
in affecting such earnest desires of p^ace. To avoid 
either of these inconveniences, he objected to some 
of the conditions which the opposite party had sub- 
joined to his proposals, and complained of the silence 
which they kept on others, as proceeding from a de- 
liberate purpose to circumvent and betray himself. 
Pompey will repair to Spain,*' he said, " but when ? 
I am required to evacuate all the towns of Italy, 
while Pompey and the whole State continue in 
" arms against me, and while my enemies not only 
" make new levies, but employ for my destruction 
legions which they hkve actually taken away from 
my own army. If Pompey be sincere in desiring 
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** a peace, why does he decline the personal interview 
" which has been proposed for that purpose ?*' 

Caesar had^ by this time> advanced with hs^y 
marches to Corfinium^ drove in a detachment from 
the garrison, which he found breaking down a bridge 
about three miles from the town^ sat down und^ the 
walls, where he employed three days in fortifying his 
camp, and ih fiUing the magazines with corn from 
the neighbouring country. Being joined by the 
eighth legion and twenty-two cohortsof the new le- 
vies from Gaul, with three hundred auxiliary horse^ 
be ordered proper posts to be seized on every side of 
the town, and effectually shut up those who were 
within from . any relief^ or from any communkation 
with their friends^ When the works he was exe- 
cuting against the place began to appear, Domitius 
published a reward to any one who should carry 
letters to Pompey. Different messengers were dis- 
patched. for this purpose, and brought for answer, 
that Pompey disapproved of his having allowed him- 
self to be invested by Csesar, had foretold him the bad 
consequences of this measure, and now eajrnestly ex- 
horted him, if possible, to extricate himself; for that 
it was not in bis power, as he again repeated, with 
these doubtful legions, which had been so lately 
drawn from Cesar's army, or with new levies so re- 
cently made, to* force the hardy and veteran legions 
of the enemy *. 

This answer Domitius endeavoured to , conceal 
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from diOBe who were under his command; encou- 
raged them with hope$ of a speedy relief from Pom* 
pey» and seemed intent, on the defence of fBe place^ 
while be was actually taking measures to get off in 
person, without any hopes of preserving the forces 
be had assembled for the common wedth. This de-^ 
sign being suspected, the troops surrounded his quar« 
ters in the night, secured his person, and to pay their 
court to Caesar, Vhile they delivered up their gene« 
ral and surrendered the town, made offer of their ser*^ 
vices in prosecution of the war. 

In consequence of these movements in the night, 
CsBsar took possession of the gates, manned the wails, 
and gave orders that no person* whatever from his 
army should enter the place before it was day. This 
beii^ the .first instance in which he met with anj^ 
show of opposition, or had any pretence to act as anr 
enemy ; it gav« him an opportunity to dii^rove or 
GOi^rm the alarming reports whic^ had gone abroad 
respecting the atrocity of the part he was to act } and 
as we have occasion to observe, in many other in^ 
stances, in this he neither mistook nor neglected 
what was prc^r^ Knowing, that besides Domitius 
and Vibullius, there were many Senators and Roman 
Knights now shut up in the town^ these he ordered 
in the morning to be brought before him, expostu-* 
lated with them-on the subject of their enmity to 
himself, and their precipitation in hurrying the State 
into this unnatural war. He then dismissed them 
with the respect that was due to Roman citizens of 
their rank ; and being told that a considerable sum 
of money, amassed at Corfinium for the support of 
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the troops, had been seized by his people^ to com- 
plete this scene of unexpected, munificence, by an 
exhibition of disinterestedness as well as of dmnen* 
cy, and as afraid to defile his hands by the touch of 
what was not his own, he ordered this money to be 
restored to Domitius* The fame of this wonderful 
mildness and generosity, as he expected, was every 
where spread diiroad ; and though by overacting his 
part in abstaining from the public money, he fur* 
nished every thinking person with a sufficient com<^ 
ment on the other parts of his conduct ; yet many 
were happy to understand, that, in this alarming 
contest, their lives and properties were, from any 
motives whatever, to be spared. 

Rome was now open to Caesar ; but be thought 
the possession of the city of no moment, until he 
had suppressed the military arrangements that were 
making throughout all Italy, and had decided who» 
was to have the possession of the country. He 
therefore, on the very day on which he became mas-r 
ter of Corfinium, detached to Sicily, under the com*: 
mand of Curio, the troops by whom he had been: 
joined in gaining possession of this plac^ ^. He him*' 
self set out for Apulia, and, before sunset, acconK 
plished a considerable march j but while he thucr 
urged the war with unremitted energy and diligence* 
he continued his messages to the leaders of the op« 
posite party, with the mildest professions of friend* 
ship and overtures of peace. To this efiect, imme- 
diately after the reduction of Corfinium, he dispateh- 

* Caesar de Bello CIt. lib. i, c. 25. 
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ed Balbus, an officer in his army, with a letter to the 
Consul Letitolus, containing earnest entreaties that 
this magistrate woidd return to Rome, and prevent 
the disorders which were likely to arise from the sus- 
pension of government. To induce him to comply 
with this request, Balbus had secret instructions to 
assure the Consul of Csesar's interest in procuring a 
proper appointment in the provinces at the expira- 
tion of his year in office. The bearer of this mes- 
s»ge, at the same time, declared it as. his private 
opinion, that Caesar desired nothing so much as to 
join Pompey, and to make peace with him on any 
equitable terms^ And the father of ihis young man, 
one of Caesar's retinue, wrote, at the same time, to 
Cicero, that Caesar had no object but to enjoy peace 
and security under Pompey •. But while the fame 
cf his clemency at Corfinium, and of this wonderful 
diisposition to peace was gone abroad, and had paci- 
fied the minds of many to whom he had been till 
then an dbject of terror t ; and while he hoped to 
aniuse his enemies^ or to relax the diligence of their 
military preparations, he advanced with so much ra- 
pidity, that, in order to avoid him, they had no more 
than the time which was necessary to cross the moun- 
tains from Capua to Luceria, to fall back from theiu^e 
to Canusium, and from this last place, without a; halt, 
to Brundisium. 

Whilst Pompey moved in this direction, and had 
sent Metellus Scipio, with his own son Cnaeus, into 



* Cicer. ad Att lib. viii, ep. 9. * 

f Cicer. ad Att. lib. viii, ep. 13. ''Si mehercule neminem occidet, nee eniquam 
quicquam ademerit, ab his qui eum maxime timuerant, m ai im e diligetiur.*' 
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Syria, to provide and assemble the necessary shipping 
to embark his army *j his intention to abandon Italy 
began to be suspected, and shook the great authori^ 
ty which he still derived from his military reputation. 
His officers were every where deserted on the march 
by the new levies, who hastened to offer their ser- 
vices to Caesar. His own presence kept the other 
parts of the army together, and brought them safe to 
the port from which it was suspected tiiey were to 
take their departure from Italy* Soon after his arri- 
val at this port, he eflfectually verified theae suspi- 
cions, embarking a great part of his army with the 
Consuls, while he himself, iiot having sufficient ship* 
pipg to transport the whole, remained with a second 
division to wait for the return of his ships. 

Such was the posture of Pompey, when Cassar, 
with six legions, four of veteran troops, and two 
newjy raised or completed from those who came over 
to him on the march, arrived at the gates of Brundi- 
sium. Even here, he never dropt the project of amu- 
sing his enemy with proposals of peace. Cn. Magius, 
an officer in the service of the commonwes^h, having 
been taken on the march, was dismissed with great 
courtesy, and a message to Pompey, containing a re- 
quest, that he would admit Cassar to an interview. 
Differences, it was observed, are soon made up at a 
conference, which otherwise might occasion many 
journeys and messages, without effect. 

This pacific address, as in other instances, only 
constituted a part in the military plan of Caesar, and 

* Plutiu'ch. in Fompeip. 
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was accompanied with the most effectual preparations 
for a blockade and a siege. It did not as yet appear, 
whether Pompey meant to transport all his troops, 
and to abandon Brundisium, or to keep possession of 
this post, in order to retain a passage into Italy, and 
to command both sides of the gulf. Csesar, to sound 
his intentions, and either to shut him up, or to hasten 
his departure, observing, that the entrance of the 
harbour was narrow, and might be obstructed, began 
an alarming work for this purpose. He employed 
numerous parties to throw stones, earth, and other 
heavy materials, into the passage between the two 
moles, and expected, in a little time, to be able to 
join them, and thus effectually to shut up this port 
frdm all communication with the sea. 

In this work the besiegers advanced, for some 
time, with a sensible progress ; but being come into 
deeper water, where the materials they threw in were 
absorbed, did not settle, or were displaced by the mo- 
tion of the sea, they found it necessary to change 
their plan, and endeavoured to close the harbour by 
xneans of floating rafts and hulks firmly anchored in 
the passage. But in executing this project, they 
were disturbed and interrupted by a continual dis- 
charge of arrows, stones, and other missile weapons, 
from vessels properly placed, and on which the ne- 
cessary engines were mounted for this purpose. 

While the parties were thus, without intermission, 
engaged at the entrance of the port, Caesar again 
made a show of proposing a treaty. As he had re- 
ceived no answer to his former message by Magius, 
^e affected to despair of making any progress by di- 
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rect ^plications to Pompey himself, and sent into 
the town Caninius Rebilus, one of his lieutenants^ 
who, being in great intimacy with Scribonius libo, 
had directions to make application to him, and, in 
CaBsar's name, to entreat his good offices in bringing 
on a negociation ; particularly, if possible, in procu- 
ring an interview between Pompey and himself; re- 
presenting to Libo, that if an interview were obtain- 
ed, some way might be found to stop the issues of 
blood, a blessing which, in that case, "would for ever 
be mentioned as the effect of so essential a service 
performed by Scribonius Libo to his country. 

Pompey, upon receiving these proposals, which, 
though addressed to Libo, were carried directly to 
himself, made answer. That, in the absence of the 
Consuls, he could not treat. In this instance, he 
perceived, no doubt, the insincerity of Caesar's pacific 
declarations, and was not tempted to remit the vigi- 
lance of his defence, or the ardour with which he 
now at last prepared for the contest : yet he could 
not altogether prevent the principal advantage which 
Caesar meant to reap from these repeated professions 
of moderation and desire of peace, that of appearing^ 
in the eyes of the People, not the author of the war, 
but a person forced into these extremities by the vio- 
lence and obstinacy of his enemies. 

After the works at the mouth of the harbour of 
Brundisium had been continued three days, and were 
considerably advanced, the transports which had car- 
ried the first division of the army returned from Dyr- 
rachium, and as the passage at the entrance of the 
harbour was still open, the ships were admitted, and 
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preparations made to embark the remainder. Battbe 
inhabitants of the town, being disaffected toPompey» 
were likely to give intelligence of all his motions ; 
and he himself made no doubt, that as soon as he 
should withdraw his guards, the people would throw 
open their gates, and expose him to be attacked in 
his rear, and possibly endanger the loss of such part 
of his army as might be overtaken on shore. To 
provide against this event, and to retard the entrance 
of Caesar into the town, he built up the gates with 
masonry or solid stone and mortar, and traversed the 
streets with walls and large ditches replenished with 
sharp stakes, which were masked or hid with a slight 
covering of brushwood and earth. 

When the troops began to move towards the bar- 
hour, the rear guard still endeavoured to present the 
usual appearances on the ramparts, by occupying 
every post with archers, slingers, and other light in- 
fantry. These being to remain in their post while 
the main body was embarking, had orders, at a sig- 
nal given, to abandon the walls, and to repair on 
board the transports which were ready to receive 
them. 

, Measures to evacuate the town being thus begun 
in the night, and Csesar, having immediate intellii- 
gence of what was passing, brought forward his sea- 
ling ladders, and, as soon as the ramparts appeared 
to be deserted, began to ascend them at once in se- 
veral places, and effected one part of his purpose, by 
gaining the battlements without opposition; but 
when he was about to descend from thence into the 
streets, having notice of the snares and obstructions 
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which were placed in his way, he was obh'ged to halt, 
or to advance with so much precaution, that the 
greater part of the enemy had time to put off from 
the mole, and got under sail. Only two transports, 
which struck and were aground on the banks that 
had been formed or begun at the mouth of the har- 
bour, fell into his hands. The remainder, with the 
greater part of the Senate, attended by the oflScers of 
State and the ensigns of magistracy, proceeded in 
their passage to Epirus ; thus leaving Caesar in pos- 
session of Italy and of the seats of government, from 
which the world could scarcely disjoin, in their idea, 
the right to command in the empire. 

Caesar having, in this manner, surprised the repub- 
lic, and in sixty days obliged all his opponents to 
evacuate Italy, and to leave him sole master even of 
the forces which began to be mustered against him- 
self, it is probable, notwithstanding the question he 
states relating to the expedience of following his 
enemy into Epirus, that he had already taken his re- 
solution to consider the reduction of Spain, next to 
that of Italy, as the object of greatest importance. 
In that province, which was full of resources, a re- 
gular army of seven or eight legions had been some 
time on foot, with an evident purpose to keep him 
in awe. He was threatened, therefore, with the 
most immediate danger from thence. Some arrange- 
ments, too, were yet wanting for the security of 
Italy. The professions which he had made of pacific 
dispositions, and of zeal for the commonwealth, were 
to be confirmed by showing a proper respect to the 
forms of the republic, and by affecting a concern to 
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restoil^ a government which he had actually over* 
thrown. 

For these reasons, this successful adventurer con- 
tented himself, for the present, with having ordered 
shipping to be provided at the port of Brundisium, 
that he might amuse the enemy with appearances of 
his intending to continue the war on that side, or 
that he might be actually ready to do so, when he 
had elsewhere accomplished the purpose on which 
he was bent. Notwithstanding his pacific declara-> 
tions, and his ostentation of clemency on every oc- 
casion, the People still trembled when they saw al- 
most every citizen of reputation and honour obliged 
to fly from the seats of government, and, in their 
place, coUectedfrom different quarters of Italy, every 
bankrupt, every outlaw, and every person of infa- 
mous character *• These being at variance with the 
laws of their country, had flocked to Caesar, smd 
were received by him under the denomination of the 
injured and the oppressed citizens, whose wrongs he 
was come to address. 

. With this company still multiplying around him, 
having given orders to secure Brundisium from the 
sea, and having posted there, and at Sipontum and 
Tarentum, each a legion, and having ordered ships 
from every part of the coasts of Italy and Gaul, he 
set out for Spain, intending, while the troops, with 
whom he had overrun Italy, took some repose in 



* deer, ad Att lib. ix, ep. 19. ** Cave autem puteis qnemquam hominem 
in Italiam tiurpem esse, qui hinc absit. Vidi ipse Formiis muyersos," Ac ; et 
Cicer. ad Att lib. ix. ^. 1. ** Qui hie potest se gerere non perdite vita xno^ 
res ante facta ratio suscepti negotii, socii/' &c. 
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quarters, and while those who were destined for the 
service in Spain were on the march, that he himself 
should visit the city, and observe the aspect of his 
party at Rome. His father-in-law, Calpurnius Piso, 
although, by his relation to Caesar, hindered from 
following Pompey, yet would not countenance his 
son-in-law so far as to remain in the city to receive 
him. Marcus Lepidus, then Praetor, was the oflScer 
of highest rank who remained in his place ; and be- 
side the Tribunes who had been the instruments in 
kindling this war, was the only magistrate who re- 
signed himself entirely to the victor's disposal. A- 
mong the Tribunes, Caecilius Metellus, though dis- 
posed to have followed the Senate, being detained in 
the city by the sacred duties of his function, had 
taken his resolution to employ the negative with 
which he was entrusted, in restraining the violations 
of law and government, which were to be expected 
in such a scene as was now to be opened' in the ca-» 
pital. 

Cicero, upon the commencement of hostilities, ha- 
ving still the ensigns of Proconsul, was appointed to 
inspect the levies and other affairs of the republic on 
the coasts of Campania and Latium. Upon Pompey *s 
retreat, he remained in this station, with a mind over- 
whelmed with perplexity and irresolution. He af- 
fected respect and gratitude to Pompey, though he 
surely owed him no obligation, bore him no real af- 
fection, and blamed him highly for his flight from 
Italy ; but in the last, perhaps he only meant to jus- 
tify himself for not having immediately joined him 
in his retreat, and for not having embarked with 
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more decision in the cause. He sincerely lamented 
the state of the republic, of which he now certainly 
despaired, and only wished to steer a coiu-se, the 
safest he could for his own reputation and his per- 
son. 

Cassar, in the beginning of this contest, had con- 
tributed much to perplex the resolution of Cicero, 
who, ever after what he had suffered from the in- 
trigues of party, generally saw so many objects in 
every question of state, that it was difficult for him 
to decide between them. He had been some time 
kept undetermined by means of a flattering corre- 
spondence, in which Caesar affected to request his 
good offices towards preventing the present troubles. 
Being now on his way from Brundisium to Rome, 
he was made to expect a personal interview; at 
which, says Cicero to his friend Atticus, I shall jstudy 
rather to appear an object of his respect than of his 
liking. He accordingly, on that occasion, resisted 
the flattery of Caesar, and withstood his entreaties to 
attend a meeting of the Senate, which had been or- 
dered to assemble by a messenger dispatched from 
Formiae. Caesar appeared to be piqued at this refu- 
sal : " It will be supposed you condemn me,'* he 
said, " and others will be led by your example.'' 
Cicero replied, " That his case was different from 
" that of others, who had less connection with Pom- 
pey." " Come then," continued Caesar, " and 
treat of an accommodation with Pompey.''—" Shall 
I be at liberty to do so in my own way ?'* — " Who 
" will restrain you?'* — " Shall I move the' Senate, 
" then, that the war shall not be carried into Spain, 
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" nor into Greece ? Shall I lament the treatment 
•* ^hich Pompey has received ?'* — " That, indeed/' 
said Caesar, " I shall not like to have said/' — " I 
thought so/' replied the other, " and chose to ab- 
sent myself." At parting, Caesar desired him to 
consider of the matter. " If you desert me/' he 
said, " I must have recourse to other counsels, and 
" know not what I may be forced to do *." 

Upon the arrival of Caesar in the suburbs of Rome, 
such of the Senators as were in the city, or in the 
neighbourhood, assembled at his summons. " He 
opened the meeting, by enumerating the wrongs he 
himself had received, and by loading his opponents 
with the guilt of the present war. " He never had 
aspired," he said, " to unprecedented honours. The 
" office of Consul was now again open to him by 
the laws of the commonwealth ; and the Roman 
People had dispensed with his personal attendance 
" in suing for it. An act to this purpose," he said, 
had been obtained in the fairest and most legal 
manner. Ten Tribunes had concurred in proposing 
•* it. His enemies, particularly Cato himself, ha4 
" been heard J^t full length against it, and had prac- 
tised his usual artifice for disappointing the Senate 
or the people, by prdionging the debates. Pom- 
" pey himself was Consul when this act was passed. 
If he disapproved of the act, why did he not op- 
pose it then ? If he approved of it, why rob him 
«* now of the privilege it bestowed? He reminded 
" this meeting of the moderation with which he him- 
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<' self h%d offered to resign his command, while 
^' others were so tenacious of theirs ; or while they 
^^ imposed conditions on him, to which they them* 
*< selves would not submit, and chose to throw the 
'* State into confusion, rather than abate the least of 
^^ their own pretensions. He observed, that his ene- 
mies had made use of a false pretence to call off 
two legions from his army i that they had violated 
" the sacred character of the Tribunes, who were 
guilty of no c^ence, but that of protecting him 
against the oppression of his enemies i that they 
had rejected all offers of an accommodation, or 
** even of a conference. 

" He now exhorted the Senate not to desert the 
** commonwealth, nor to oppose such as, in concert 
** with him, might endeavour to restore the govern* 
*' ment ; but if they should shrink in this arduous 
** tasjc, he should not press it upon them. He knew 
" how to act for himself. If his opinion were fol- 
^^ lowed, deputies should be now sent from the Se« 
•* nate to Pompey, with entreaties that he would 
" spare the republic. He knew, that Pompey had 
** formerly objected to his having any such deputa* 
<* tion sent to himself, considering such advances as 
•* a concession of right in him to whom they were 
" made, or of fear in those who made them. These,'* 
" he said, ** were the reflections of a narrow mind ; 
'^ for his own part, as he wished to overcome his 
^' enemies in the field, so he wished to excel them in 
** acts of generosity and candour.'* 

Such were the colours in which this profound and 
artful man endeavoured to disguise his cause j and 
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while he. took effectual measures to maintain it by 
force, employed likewise an insinuation, and an elo^ 
quence, not less dangerous than his sword. The pro* 
posals of a treaty were received in this meetiDg with 
joy ; but no man was willing, after having assisted 
at such a meeting of the Senate, to hazard his person 
in Pompey*s camp : For, while Caesar, to reconcile 
all men to his cause, affected clemency even to those 
who were taken in arms against him, Pompey, sup* 
posing himself intrusted with the powers and severi- 
ties of the law, had threatened to employ those powers 
and severities to the utmost extent against every per- 
son who staid behind him at Rome. Prescription 
and massacre of those who abandoned the common- 
wealth, were the ordinary language at his quarters *.^ 
He proposed to operate in this case by £sar alone, and 
had forgotten that legal government itself, on. cer- 
tain occasions, with all i^s authorities and powers, 
stands in need of insinuation and of popular arts. 

Caesar, in taking the opposite tone, and in affect- 
ing to commit his al&irs to the issue of a fair nego* 
tiation and treaty, on which he by no meant wished 
to enter, still relied for an evasion on the difficulties 
which were likely to occur in the conduct of smy 
such business ; and he presumed upoci these evasions 
in making ofers which he trusted that his enemies 
would not accept. His intention was to load his an- 
tagonist with the blame of a war, which, it Is pro- 
bable, he had a long time been devising. If he had 



* Cicero ad Attic, lib. viii, epw II. St/BaturU is the expression with which 
Ciceramwkf tys^condsct in snotber jdtce; 
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really mednt to renew his former concerts with Pom^ 
pey, he would have employed again the same con- 
cealed methods by which those concerts had been 
formerly obtained, and would not have intrusted the 
mediation betwixt them to the Senate, a body which, 
however composed, had a natural claim to authority, 
and might have carried their negociations farther than 
either of the parties approved. He had ever enter- 
tained a serious aversion to the name and pretensions 
of the Senate. Being altogether indifferent to pub- 
lic interests of every sort, the mediocrity of parts, 
that must ever appear in the majority of such ^ body, 
was to him an object of contempt. , He had espoused 
the cause of every Action, of every tumult, of every 
criminal against them ; and, at one time, rather thai^ 
be subject to their authority, had proposed, that 
Fompey himself should transport his Army from 
Asia to usurp the goyem^nt. Even the few Sena- 
tors, who, upon the present occasion, from indiffer- 
ence to public questions, or from a disposition to fa- 
vour his cause, had remained in the city, became the 
objects of his di^ust. Many of them, though will-^ 
ing to be his instruments, were not yet formed for 
his purpose. When he affected to treat them with 
respect, they received his addresses as matter of right 
to themselves ; when he proposed any measure, they 
took the matter into consideration, and affected to 
deliberate of what was to be done. " He detests the 
** Senate,'' said Curio to Cicero, " now more than 
" ever J he .will leave them no authority. I meant 
" to have held my commission by a fictitious decree 
" of that body: but he said, I should hold it of him. 
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X ^md dist evevf hm^vtr, mA ^eivj fkwer^ d^sfo^ 

Ci9Siir,.iiow0Vier, memlt to «ike ^s femwitii; 4f 
% degfli imseflridy t^ tools of ^eveiy iiqjgf «o^s ^r feaiL 
jf)m|)er «[iiKMHpe lie had odattion Iq ^opit, ti^ J^ 
|)artiiculttp, to #i^4)in»^ <^r att^korftty itt t«fiu 
ii% tibe {public fiMMney* Fodc^^, b^ibve ke t^ 
Jtonb, &lul boen auith^ff^d M> 4raw from Hie Um^ 
•fW^ of tto pomntt^.weaith wfantever «i€nief|r 6e wakit- 
4d for tbi ^TidOf 4^9li& depMtitte, beonleFOdthe 
^helet^^ removed i ^i 4^ Consul LesiitAiks iiras 
liboii^>t&fe«^([mte liiis order, ^1^ tt fiudddn^ariB <£ 
Caesar's approach ob|%0d him to ^mut, ^d lel^ ^tii 
t6ttit'4mly^^2^ ^mny thie (keys of \Stf^ publio re- 
fNosibmes. Cassar n^tr >&a^M6d «htd JS^tttLte^ pi^^ 
^tB^imM be opeh^ ; afd elbat tthe piUb^c tt|»ii«^ 
efoudd 1^ is9i|ed fiom henc^ «o defeay %he ^expttas^ 
iffithe^srf. ^o tiiis )^o«ioA the Ti^i^ 
iMar opppied im ^e^tive ; andX!!£emr, (fii^Elb^lldl^ 
my ledger to ^vi^ar a tnkisic M)^ fi^ibj^fe^ liim til 
<iie ^AfB^vatic^ >of >lfis%dl6ca&t Ib^ni, prooeoded t» 
jtbe itretiBary, stnd oic^ared the doors t6 Ib^e lfer«ieidw 
"$%» TrilMtte bad tibne bt^dniei^ to pkoe iiimsiilf lA 
Ibbe ^jpgmwge, ^nd ^as al)out to rediid^ Ceeisar to 4l<^ 




farrpose^^M: criTtedurriiigrSoibe ttieasure isf <p<^Kiilardb^ 
horrence, by violating the sacred perefoiQ^^ TrflMM^ 
from a veneration to which^ he himself professed to 
have undertaken ihe war. On this occasion, con- 
pTSLTy to his usual character, he aj^eared to have lost 
lus temper, and threatened Metellus with immediate 
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.^Atlu V This/' he.8aid„ ^* is easier for me to exe- 
*' cute tbati to uU&i:*" It was thought^ that if the 
Tribime hadpersi&ted^ not only this offiov, butnum- 
h^tn of Senators aad many of the more re^)eetabk 
citizens^ whom be. considered as enemies and proi- 
motefs of the Tribute's coatuoiiyacyy wpuld have 
been involved ip a general maatiacire^ '* Think not,'f 
Mid Curio» in relatmg thi^sie : particulars to Qicero^ 
y that his <dea»ency proceed* from temper, or isjwi- 
V cored to you by any real disposition of h» mind« 
;^< It is a mere effect of his policy ; he is naturally hair 
^< different to b}pod» aud^ if he. is provoki^ will 
•• make it t^ run in the kennels ♦.'* 
> . .The Tribune Metallus^ however, when matters 
wtere coining to l^s extremity^ suffered himsdf to 
be removed^ The doors were forced dpen, all the 
•UMKiey was taken fttxm thence : even the sacred det 
ponite was now carried off, though supposed to have 
rei!JaAined from the time of the rebuilding of Rome 
after its destruction by the Gauls, and still k^ as 
at resource for the utmost exigency of the State, in 
fU^ of similar invasion or danger. I have subdued 
the. Gauls, said Csesar, and there is no longer any 
need of such provision s^ainst them. He is saicT, on 
this occasion, to have carried off, in bars, 25,000 lb. t 
of gold, S5,000 lb. t of silver, and in coin, 40,000,000 
Roman money $. 

* Cicero ad Atticun^ lib. x, ep. 4. 
f According to Aibuthnot, chap. 18. 
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AAer this act of vioknce, it i^^pears tiiat Cmaac 
distrusted the affections of the people^ . He had prc^ 
.posed to harangue them in a puUie audience, whu^h 
had been appointed for that purpose ; biit apprehend*- 
ing tiiat he nright be exposed to insult from some 
one in the crowd, be declined that solemnity^ even 
avoided the public view altogether, and ha^i^ pass^ 
ed but a few. days at Rome, set out for Spiain soUeil 
suid displeased. '. It was no longer a doubt, thatliis 
victories led to the subversion of the republic, and 
<tf every species of civil government whatever *. 
. Marcus Emilius Lepidus, who, as has been obser- 
ved, was at this time Prsetor, and the officer o£ high- 
est rank then at Rome, waa left to govern inrthe 
(C^ty. Mark Antony had the command of Cesar's 
forces in Italy ; and by the use wliidi he made of his 
power, treating persons of the most respectable con«* 
dition with great insolence, and indulging himsdf in 
all the extravagance of debauch, for which his t^n- 
perament appears to have been peculiarly fitted, io- 
creased the dismal apprehensicms of the public. . He 
is s^id to have travelled through Italy himself in an 
open litter, with Citheride, a celebrated actress, fol- 
lowed by seven other carriages replenished with fe- 
male attendjants, including Fulvia, the widow of the 
late famous Clodius, and now his wife, who, to en- 
joy her prjesent hui^nd's state, and partake with 
him in the licence of his military power, connived 
at his infidelities, and made a part in this scanddous 
train t. The whole, a lively display of the object for 

r,— -. , ; : 

• Oc ad Att lib. x, ep. 4. f Ibid. Ub. x, c. xiii.' 
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vAath the lacco^rfidss .dfOUaSinbt tfnd intoT *4C the 
fiiUoirafs xif Caaunv irkbed to be imiotert of I119 rdpu*- 
Uic, aiHiafdnetaflBeof the iwutal caprice widl^N^B^ 
din overgrown ^comnunityiy so litnig a jirej itQ out^ 
f ageoua <&cti6ii» vas nkm lokely tt> be iiiadie ti^ spb*- 
J0Gt and ibe sport of a wilitaiy ububpation^ 

£b<m after liostiHtiias hiMi ocunnemced, C!dtta had 
beito aent to o4>minaiBd for the liepublic in S9|iddbia> 
aa(id^Catoti>watcbOT^erits interests in Sictfy^ ^hieiw 
Iriands appeared t6 Ceesin*^ Whenaboiltto canyit^ 
war. into S^ain, )of otmscderabie ibiporbmce, wrdlie 
wished, ifpessiUe, loget the pcissttasicai (of difeai, as 
wdi ias to i*eftKSB Pomp^j^ ibrces in every other pftM 
of the empire. fbJmg stitioaed PdabeHa, with 
C. Jimix>nm%^ 'on die coabft '<s£ I%ricuni, 4ie ordoft^d 
¥talerinB» with a proper fotoe, into iSaidinia, mA 
Gutio, witii ti^ee legbns, to prevent tte elstahlii^i^ 
m^nt of ^Gato in Siciiy. I%ie SkiMlmiafifs, h^^inj^ 
tint osie of €»sar's officers was ^afp^oitrted, m hh 
maxoe^ to teSce tpossession of t^ir isknd, declared jfofr 
tib intiEireal;, took arms against Cotta, md ^iged 
hkn to % into iAfHoa, wbele lie jofiied Atins VartiiB^ 
mho had occupted libat province in tihe tiame of Ifte^ 
republic. 

Oito^ some tiitie after hts nomination to command 
in Sidly, and while dhere w»ere imy hopes of a ftegoti? 
ation, liemained at Cipua, th^^n the garters of Pernio 
pey, in order tog ive Mis as^stance in formiiig an ac* 
oooasitKMlation, the least i-uinons that couid he obtkainr 
©d ferr the commonweateh. But on Pompey's i^etreat 
into Apulia, he went into ^Sicily, and the province 
being ui^rovided with every m^ns of de^^ice^ gaye 
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orders to r^pair» or to \mild a^ixs ioiL all the poitts o^ 
the island^ and in those of the neighbouidag coast ei 
Italy* HehadHkewise ord^:edaltthfi towns to fiiiK 
nish their quota p£ troops; hut had Bot heenabte'tQ^ 
collect any GOQ8id^*able fbr^e^ when Cjusio landed at 
Messing, with the two Ibgioiis destined bjr Gsesac txn 
take possessfion of the island. S^i^le that aoy at- 
tempts to resist would only e^jpose tl^ li?es of dfev)t 
well-affected citizens or subjectiS, who might pn this 
occasion be disposed to. support him as an. officer of 
the republic, he di^ontiJ^ii^d his nHHtary pr^^ca^ 
. tioQs^ and withdrew feom the island- 

This officer had often disapproved of Pompey^s 
conduct $ and on this occasion,, particdlarly comfpiaim* 
td of the defenceliess state in which he bad s(u£&red 
th« republic to be surprised in all its possessions. 
Caesar^ who no doubt wished to have the suflirage of 
«o r^p^table ai person, andof hia own enemy, a^insl 
Pompey, represents Cato as complaining that he ww 
betrayed, that the Senate bad been deceived, Bmd 
that the war itself was unnecessary *. The ccnaduct 
of Pompey,, not only as a citizen, but as an officer o£ 
State and as a soldier, has been censured in many 
l^uits of this memorable contest ; and there can be no 
^ubt that in the outset^ either from design to ex> 
tort from the Senate the more ample powers of Die* 
tator, or from too much confidence in himself, as he 
supposed,, at the head of the republic, he su^red the 
State to be surprised or taken at a disadvantage OH 
every quarter. Caesar himself is said to have ceo- 
"i •- , ' 

* C«s. de Bell. Civ. Hb. xvx^. 
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sured him for abandoning Italy ; and, it is probable^ 
would have respected him more, if, in executing this 
resolution, instead of passing into Macedonia, he had 
gone to the head of his army in Spain* His cele- 
brated saying, in leaving Brundisium, when he was 
about to carry the war into that country, implied an 
opinion to this purpose. ** We go,'^ he said, " from 
** this general who haano army, to an army that has 
•* no general." 

Caesar^s awn distribution of his forces, as has been 
already mentioned, in assigning what appeared to 
have been the reasons of his conduct, had been mad^ 
with the greatest ability. The disposition, indeed, 
on which Pompey relied was plausible ; but that of 
Cassar profound ; and the more, that it gave him the 
appearance of a person acting without design, and 
suddenly forced to the measures be pursued. In 
talking of ordinary men, we may err in imputing too 
much to design and concert $ but with respect to 
Gesar, the mistake to be dreaded is that of not per^ 
ceiving the whole extent of his foresight and plan. 
He at once armed himself with a military force, and 
artfully guarded the qipearances under which he was 
to use it. When the Senate passed their resolution 
against him, he seemed to be caught unprepared to 
resist ; but the Senate was still less prepared to at- 
tack. He had artfully avoided giving them any 
cause of suspicion, by an unnecessary assemblage of 
forces on the side of Italy, while he had sufficient 
strength to take the full benefit of the consternation 
.into which they were to be thrown by his first alarm. 
Though long meditating the invasion of Rome with 
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an army, be contrived an incident, in the flight of 
the Tribunes, to make it appear the effect of a sud- 
den provocation, and of his zeal in a pc^ular cau^e. 
When we consider Mark Antony as the jpersonwho 
was to furnish this pretence of a Tribune's flight from 
violence, there is no doubt that Csesar had his choice 
of the time at which the occasion should present iti- 
self, ' : 

At this conjuncture, the greater part of his army 
still remained beyond the Alps, but in the precise 
Situation in which they were most likely to be want* 
ed, to encounter the first considerable difficulty that 
would probably arise in the war^ This difficulty was 
to come from the veteran legions which had been 
levied for Pompey, and which were stationed under 
Afranius and Petreius in Spain. If these legions had 
attempted to pass the Pyrenees, the army of Caesar 
was stationed in Gaul to intercept them, and he was 
accordingly secure of being able to finish the war in 
Italy, without any interruption from thence. When 
this service was effected, his army in Gaul remained 
in the most advantageous position, from which to 
enter upon what was likely to become the second obr 
ject of his enterprise, the reduction of Spain^ 

The antagonists of Caesar, without any apprehenr 
sion from the measures he had taken, and perfectly 
secure until the moment that hostilities commenced, 
were completely surprised, overwhelmed, and routed 
in every quarter on which they attempted to make a 
defence. Armies indeed had been formed in Italy, 
ACpprding to the saying of Pompey, at the stamp of 
his foot ; but they were armies that served the purr 
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poM odThis entmin^ not that of tke MfMiUiet or Us 
^IWB ; and diongh raissd to seciiiie ItsAj^ againsi 
Canar, btcamein the seduction of Italj iteelf anrac* 
cession to* his fofce^ ami wese ceadj ta be seat in se- 
yarate divisions to oixupy difibient proirinces of the 
caopone ashis aaane i insoanich^ tbat while Caesar him^ . 
miff with tlbe stmngth of the teteran l^ons with 
inrhich he had conquered Gaul, hastened into Spain 
to redace what wa» the most formidable part of hiii 
tival's power^ hisi officcra were detached wiilih separate 
bodies of thew- Hemty acquired troope, to the easier 
tonqoesta of Sardinia, Sicily^ and Africa^ 

Pompe3^» although he had nerer visitbd his got- 
Veranieat kl person, nor soagfat for occasions of wai^ 
..Caesar, in order ta dbdpline his army or inure 
them to sendee, bad done in Gaal^ had nevertbeless 
foamed a great militarjr establishment, cbnsiating^ of 
ieven Roiinan legioinv with five thousand borse^, and 
eigh^ cohorts of provincial infantry, equal in mrat- 
hn td eight legions more ; and Cassar had reason to 
believe^ that this great force, if the war could haVe 
been protracted in Italy, wdnld have conle upon hid 
vearv cut off bis resoorc^in Gaul, or obliged him to 
defend bimself on thenwth of the Alpk He accord- 
ia^y, inrtead of bringing into Italy the legions that 
faiy in the Low Countries, or the intmor pj^ts of his 
province, had moved thtem only to the neighboor- 
bood of Narbonne, to be near the ^confines of S^ain, 
from which this storm was to be dreaded \ and meant, 
if the success of his; affitirs^ in Italy should admit of 
it^ that these legions should cross the Pyrenees, and 
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ioL the scBWS of the war ajnids^ the possessions of hid 

Spsdb had beem fotmerly divided into two pro* 
vinc^ under two separate Roman governors } but 
the v^MeSe being united linder Pompey, was comimit- 
ted by him to three lieutenants^ Varro, Petreius, and 
Aframus. The first coitimanded from the river 
Quadffafia; westward to the extremities of Lusitania * 
imd GtalliGia ; the second, from the Guadiana eai^t-* 
waicd to the moixntaiiis of Mureia ; and the third, 
ftoat thence to the Pyrenees. 

Soon after the war bn^e out in Italy, Pompey 
9eBt Yibuiliiis into Spain, with orders to these offi- 
cers to as^mble their forces, ai^d to pi^epare for the 
defence of their province; Of the three, Varro af- 
ifeeted indifference in the i^uarrel, or an equal regard 
to tlie opposite parties concerned in it. An accident^ 
be said, had placed him under the command of Pom- 
pey; but he had an equal attachment to CsBsan 
The other two, from regard to the commonwealth, 
iDr from fidelity to thieir commander-in-chief, engaged 
with move zeal in the cause. They determined, in 
concert with Yibnllius, to leave Varro in the western 
provmce^ while they themselves drew the principal 
part of their force towards the eastern frontier ; and 
by occupying the jmsses of the mountains, (x some 
advantageous post on the Ebro, endeavoured to* de- 
fend the cowitry intrusted to their care, until Pom^ 
pey should either arrive in person to take the com- 
mandi 0n himself, or until, having rallied his forces 
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in Macedonia, he should bring the scene of the war 
again into Italy. For this purpose, they took post 
at Ilerda *, a place of strength on the Segra, and 
about twenty miles above the confluence of this river 
with the Cinea; Afranius with three legions, Pe« 
treius with two more, together with five thousand 
horse, and eighty cohorts of provincial infantry. 

Such were the dispositions that were making in 
Spain, when Caesar, having expelled his rival from 
Italy, took possession of Rome, and having passed a 
few days in that city, in the manner above related, 
set out for his army in the province of Narbonne. 

Being to pass by Marseilles, he intended to take 
possession of that city ; but the inhabitants were aU 
ready disposed to favour his antagonists, and shut 
their gates against him. These ancient Greek co- 
lonists, after having long defended their settlement 
against the rude tribes in their neighbourhood, had 
placed themselves at last under the protection of the 
Bomans ; but with a reserve of all their own immu- 
nities, and an exemption from all the burdens of a 
Roman province. Caesar proposed to have entered 
their city as a neutral place, and to prevail on the 
People to receive him, cited the examples of Romi^ 
itself, and of all the other cities of Italy, which had 
opened their gates, and given a passage to his army, 
without taking any part in the present disputes. To 
this proposal, the citizens of Marseilles made answer. 
That in every case where the Romans were divided 
among themselves, every ally in their situation must 



* Now cfJled Leridft. 
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SO far preserve their neutrality, as not to receive the 
forces of either party within their walls ; and that 
in the present case particularly, they lay under such 
high obligations to the leaders of both parties, that 
they must carefully avoid giving offence to either. 

It soon after appeared, however, that this plausible 
answer was intended merely to gain time. Vibullius 
had passed by Marseilles in his way to Spain, and 
had delivered to the people of that place a message 
from Pompey, with assurances of support ; on which 
they fully relied, The receipt of this message was 
followed by a resolution^ to admit the officers and 
men of Pompey's party into their town, and to ex^ 
' elude his antagonists, 

Domitius Ahenobarbus, after he had been dismiss- 
ed from Corfinium, nowise affected by the ostenta-^ 
tious clemency of Caesar, had, in pursuance of the 
Senate's appointment to the government of Gaul, re-^ 
paired to that province, raised some troops, with 
which he was expected to take possession of Mar- 
seilles, and actually, in a few days after this answer 
was given to Caesar, entered the harbour of that 
place with seven ships, and some land forces on 
board. Upon his arrival, the people of this republic 
called in to their assistance the force of some neigh- 
bouring cantons from the mountains; repaired their 
own fortifications; replenished their magazines; em- 
ployed many hands in fabricating arms ; and took 
every other precaution that was necessary, in case 
they should be attacked, to enable them to make a 
vigorous defence. 

By this conduct on the part of Marseilles, Caesar 
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being greatjly pcwoSiedi. ii>v^ftt0d tlw tovft wHbL aoi 
arm]^ of three l^gj^wn ;. m^ hflfvu^ order edl some 
iships to be l^uilf: to ^e EhdajE^^icir its n^i^bourhocx^ 
prepared to ass^iil iit 9X once l^ sea and by land* He 
committed tb« 9^ek bj^ Wd to Tveb^umis,;. aod. 
that firom^ tbe sm 1|Q De^ri^as Br utw. While Im was 
matmg these? proparatiws, a report prrevaited that. 
Powipey W08 paswig the seas: into Africa^aud iatend-. 
ed* wil^ the tcoopft which were ia that province, aiad 
at body of NufludAam cavalry, to reinforce, and tOi 
take the conmMid of his army m Spain. It is pro^. 
hfiibie that CasMr, ini Hke drcutnstances^ vould have 
even tak^ft a shorter rwd to the head of his M-my. 
He appears at least to have believed this repoitt of li^ 
enemy, or to have thwght it extremialy probable, 
sa^ i(^ have be^3v somewhat alarmed. As if the 
pi^pect of meetiiig with Pompey, having andec hia 
direction a well-appointed and regular force,^ had rea^ 
deced him doubtful of the. aflGections of his own men^ 
he mentions aa artifice practised by himself on ^kks 
oiccasiont which may be considered as a spedm^tL o£ 
his address, and of the influence which he employeiit 
with his army. He borrowed money from the offi«- 
cers> and gave it in gratuities to the sddiers ;. tkua 
taking, a pledge for the fid^ily of the one,, and pur^ 
chasing that of the others by his bounty. 

While Caesar was yet emplo3red in opening the 
siege of Marseilles, he orderedEabius, who command^ 
ed his forces at Narbonne^ to advance into the Fy^ 
renees; and if the passes were c|>eB or slightly 
guarded, to penetrate into Spain, and occupy some 
advantageous or leading poiation in the aAwiucs to 
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lAnIt coitntfy. This offioeit, aobcH^dLmj^y, laying 
ibrcedtbe passes of the ntoontains, probably neitt* tp 
what is now called IJrgel.ok* Fort Loiiis, dcBomtig^ 
tiiiU; tbe eaemy wen^)pd«ted nQb tlie Se^ra, io Sspute 
his parage, afqpears to Imve tekem im toute by dse 
tidbit of this isLver^ Sfrc»nDeir its source, 1;o vhete tbe 
acmy of AfcaQiES and Petrelas wietre encampsed at 1^ 
totra of Ikiddt. He had ijfy ihis ineans frustrated 
their inlteiBrfion q£ disputing the ;patssage ^ the Segsa, 
and^ iimng his army mt that side, ooidd at leisune 
fxpem his cbmrmmiGatian ffiik tits more feiJtile parts 
iDf Gataloaia, ^on the iDthd:;^ hi norder tp i^eive his 
^^Mes and irdUBorcements firom Oai|) .by the m^ 
diiiMy rotite. Fm ihis pttrpose, soon albsr iMs Atr 
rival, be cobstracted two bridges in the rear /of his 
camp^ at the distance of about fbiar miles fyma. each 
other, forming an immediate communication witii 
Catalonia^ £90: the supply of his iarmy, ;and for the 
j^ntel^ti of rein&ircemetits by ihe more ^equente^ 
access &pm Gtsoi ; bqt as the enemy also iiad apas- 
sage by the 'hrid^ of Ilerda to intercut these sup** 
{4^3j it was "ntpeimry to cover every convoy and]^ 
raguig party with mmierqtt^ and ^ometM «sc(nrt&< 
After he had been some time in this {posit^n, tw^ 
entire legkms^ under the oomniand of Piasicus, 4iad 
Ittaix^bedto coveriiis foragens, and were to beifbOowed 
by abddy crftravalry. After the infantry had passed. 
and the cavalry was entered on the bridge, it ^bit^ke 
down* lind deprived those who were aliteady ^ver, <^ 
a&y <^mtnuni€«tion with thfe camp. The timber and 
wreck of the bri(^ floating by due town of ilerda 
gave the enemy intimatipn of what had happened, an^ 
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mggetted the design to^scour the country on the leH 
of the Segra with a powei^l detachment, in order to 
intercept any parties who might by this accident be 
cut off from the main body of their forces. For this 
purpose, Afranius marched with £mu: legions, and 
might have taken or destroyed those who remained 
under Plancus on the left of the river, if this officer 
had not retired to a height on which he was able for 
some time to resist the superior numbers of his ene* 
my. In the mean while, Fabiiis, suspectip^ the dan* 
ger to which his detachment was exposed, dispatch^ 
ed two legions more by the other bridge to support 
the former. On the appearance of this reinforcement, 
Afranius, whose plan in the present campaign was al* 
together defensive, thought proper to retire, without 
hazarding an action, in which he might be exposed 
to a too hasty decision of the cause. 

Two days after this adventure, or about the Sd of 
May, Cffisar, with an escort of nine hundred horse,, 
arrived by the remaining bridge, in the camp of Fa- 
bins. Having examined the situation of both armies, 
and ordered the bridge which broke down to be re-; 
built, he proceeded as usual to act on the offensive, 
waA to occupy the enemy's attention with successive 
operations against them, by which, in his usual way, 
he left them no leisure to form any designs of their 
own. It was his fortune, indeed, in this and other 
periods of the present war, to need a speedy decision, 
which made him take measures that forced his ene- 
n^es to remain on the defensive, and ini^ired his men 
with a notion of their own superiority ; an opinion 
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^idu after it has been some time entertained, sel« 
dom fails to verify ksel£ 

, In a few days after his arrival^ he advanced with 
his army in three divisions to the foot of the hill on 
which the Spanish army was encamped, and while 
they continued to obs^rve^ and aideavoured to pene- 
trate his intentions, be began to break ground, and 
to make a lodgment for himself in that pdace* That 
his purprae might not be known, until the work Was 
somewbi^ advuiced, his army being formed in diSetr 
ent lines, he kept the first and second under arms, 
and ordered the third, without raising^a parapet, or 
]danting their palisades, to sink a: ditch fift;een feet 
wide, and of a sufficient length to cover his front 
This being done, he retired with his whole amy be* 
hind, it, and ordered them to lie upon their arms all 
night. Under cover of this tem{H>rary intrenchment, 
he on the following day completed the usual fortifi- 
cations of his camp, and brought forward the tents 
md baggage of the army, which till then had remain^ 
ed under a proper guard on his former ground. 

Being now in possession of a post within four hun- 
dred paces, or less than half a mile of the enemy's 
station ; and having a view of the ground which lay 
between their camp and the town of Ilerda, extend- 
ing about three hundred paces, and mostly pliun, 
with a small swelling or height in the middle of it, 
he formed a project to seize this ground ; and by 
joaeans of a post in that situation, knowing that the 
enemy had lodged their magazines and stores in Her* 
da, proposed to cut off their communication with the 
town. In this view, having advanced three legions 
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4ato a proper pomtioUf horn vrhidi to eMcufce biii 
purpose ; be ordered the fiioat rai^c ^ frem one of 
those legiods to s^vt fxsom thait coAcmrs, a»d with 
the utmost iipeed to igain the iieight wiiiok he ifrteiid- 
ed to occufty. Tire soi^en movement of this body 
.^Kplained his4^Bigtt tp the anediyv ^uid diey ini^nt* 
]ypiit aU th6 pit^iietg and aftraoodflary j^ardt idf 
4hisir cao)^ do imMbkm to fiorieirelntits e&dcU. fiavkig 
;a Q6tw^ w4)^> iand the adUantftage df ^e ^gimmd, they 
.got i^pheadc^Os^aHs party; and Ixuig fli ^fCMtesmi 
^of the bejigbt 'before theniy jepiflsed and beat ihefa 
^ok ^. thetr main body* B^, too, ihey pmrsued 
(heir ad^iintai^ ; aiid as ttb^ robbed with ^itilie rer 
j^d 1j0j3td^<^)bat ¥ridi an aj^^iearaace of miifeifmled 
Cfifui'^gct,'^^ the fl asiondll as itbe^nt of the le- 
IgicMis ^whioh Ossac bad an^nosbed, they put the witf^e 
ifli «oa)e tdegree of confaskib, and fopced them imi\ 
from the pbtn to the i»ght8 in their rsear* 

While the leaders of tbfe Sparindi anny probafety 
pommkted an error in not i7ed(DcibIin|^ tkc^ bl^w, oir 
remained in sttspease, Gassar issued ftam bis ^eainp 
with a fresh legimi to support the ]^tsg di^vlsioa of 
his amy» cbliged the enemy to retire in thcfir term, 
and -having overtaken them before they could reach 
tkke^T camp, dbliged them to take isefuge under Iho 
^alls of the town. 

The ground at tbe fmt of thefe walls wa$ ^teep, 

aad the access to it W£» by knes and narrow way^. 

Thithefr the troops, at whose head Csesar had renew^ 

^d the action, flushejd with yiptory, had fcAlowed ^ 

1 1 f - — • — i^ — -^^,. — ^^^^ — ^^ — ^^__ — — 

• UnitKS legionJs Antesignaiios. Cawr. de Bell, CivU. lib. i, c. 43* 
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enemy, and got into a situ£U;ion in which they nei* 
ther could gain any advantage, nor retire without 
loss* The parties, however, s6 situate, continued to 
skirmbh during five hours, and being contihuidly re- 
inforced from their respective armies, a general eh-* 
gagement was likely to ensue on ground extremely 
unfavourable to Caesar, but from which he could not 
retire without an appearance of defeat and absolute 
rout. 

In order to extricate himself with the least poGisi'^ 
Ue shew of disgrace, he ordered a getiefal chai^ge, 
and. having drove his antagonists before him to the 
foot of the wall, he sounded a retreat from thence, 
and brought off his men before the enemy could ral- 
ly in any considerable force, or return to the pursuit. 

In this manner, Caesar withdrew to his camp with 
considerable loss, and foiled in his design ; but, on 
account of the last impression he made on the enemy, 
with some pretensions to a victory, of which, to sup- 
port the courage of his troops, he did not neglect to 
avail himself. 

In a few days after this miscarriage, the army of 
Caesar suffered a worse and more alarming disaster, 
in a circumstance to which their situation exposed 
them. The summer being far advanced, and the snow 
on the Pyrenees melting apace, all the nvers which 
are supplied from thence rose of a sudden to their 
greatest height. The Segra carried off both the 
bridges erected by Fabius, and baffled all the endea- 
vours that were used to preserve or restore them. As 
often as any attempt was made for this purpose, the 
work was interrupted by the enemy from the oppo- 

VOL. III. u 
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site hankj or the materials were 8wept away by the 
flood. Neither the Segra nor the C^nca were pafio* 
able» and the country between them, though^ at that 
distance from their canfluence, extrading in breads 
about tiburtymiles^ being exh^isted, could no longer 
fiurniab the necessary supply of provisions to Caesar's 
camp. 

About the time that the army began to feel their 
inconvenience, a convoy which arrived from Gaul, 
ccMUUstsi^ of many carriages, esooorted bya large body 
of Gaulish horse» and accompanied with many offi. 
cos 0Xid persona of distinction, who came to witness 
the glories of this campaignit the whde, together 
with their attendants and eqiiq»age, «naunting to a^ 
bout six thousand men, were attacked by AfiraniiiS;. 
dispersed, and with great loss obliged to take refuge 
wl the ne^bouring mountains*' 

In cpnaequence of this disappointment, or under 
the srase of present, and apprehef:»iion of future scar? 
^y, the modius * of com sold in Caesar's camp for 
fifty denarii, or at the rate of about thirty shillings a 
ped^. AU their attempts to procure a supply were 
firustrated by the diflSculties of their situation, or by 
the vigilance. of thg enemy. As the height of the 
floods was a permanent e£feet of the season, in swell- 
ing every river which descends from mountains that 
Detain ihm i^now in the summer, Caesar would have 
no immediate i^ospect of relief; and as the enemy 
were plentifiiUy supplied from their magazines in the 
town <^ Ilerda, or had^ by the bridge of that place, 

* Little more than a peck. 
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an open communication with the fertile country on 
the left of the Segra, nature seemed to heve decided 
the war in their favours. The Spanish army ac< 
cordingly triumphed in their good fortune, sending 
exaggerated accounts of their advantage to all parts 
of Spain, to Italy, and to Macedonia. Many per- 
aoDs, who had hitherto hesitated in the choice of 
their parfy, were now determined. Varro began tO' 
exert himself in his province, and levied two entire 
new legions in the name of Pompey. Many hasten- 
ed from Italy into Macedonia, to he the carriers of 
such agreeable tidings, or to have the merit of de- 
claring themselves of the party of the republic, whiler 
the issue of the war yet remained in any d^ree of 
suspense. 

The triumphs, however, which anticipate event» 
are often deceitful ; and, by the overweening secu- 
rity and confidence which they inspire, give an able 
enemy 8<»ne advantage, in surmounting his difficul- 
ties, or facilitate the changes of fortune in his favour. 
Afranius and Fetreius, while they trusted to physical 
circumstances, and the ordinary course of the se»< 
sons, were not sufficiently upon their guard against 
the superior resources of so able an adversary. They 
soffered him to build, unobserved, a number* of boats, 
upon a construction which he observes was learned 
in Britain ; having a keel in the ordinary form, az^ 
some timbers of strength on the sides ; hut, instead 
of plank, finished between the% timbers with basket- 
work, and covered with hides. These vessels being 
of easy carriage were tranqmrted by land about twen* 
ty miles above Cesar's camp; and in a first embai^a- 
u2 
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tion ferried over a party suflScient to make a lodg- 
ment on the opposite bank. Caesar continued to re- 
inforce this party, until, having an entire legion in- 
trenched on that side, he ventured to employ his car- 
penters openly in constructing a bridge, which they 
began at once from both sides of the river. This 
work was completed in two days, and again gave 
him access to the left of the Segra, where, in his 
turn, he surprised some of the enemy's parties, and 
procured immediate relief by a supply of provisions 
to his own camp. 

About the time that Caesar had effected this change 
in the state of his army, he had news of a naval fight 
on the coast of Gaul, in which his fleet, under Deci- 
mus Brutus, had defeated that of the enemy, and 
given a speedy prospect of the reduction of Mar- 
seilles. This report, together with the disappoint- 
ment he had recently given to the hopes of his ene- 
mies, had at once all the effects of victory, and made 
him appear more formidable than he was supposed 
to be, even before the distresses which he had lately 
experienced. His antagonists, from a state of san- 
guine expectation, sunk into a proportional degree 
of despondency, and became so much in awe of his 
superior ability, that they abandoned the most fer- 
tile part of the country to his foragers, and never 
ventured, except in the night, to go abroad for the 
necessary supplies of their own camp. These events 
aflfected the natives in a still higher d^ree, and 
brought them from every quarter to make a tender 
of their services in supplying Caesar with provisions, 
or in co-operating with his military plans. 
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: In conjunction with the inhabitants, who were 
now become his allies, Caesar again found himself in 
condition to act on the offensive, and to devise new 
alarms for the enemy. His first object was to render 
the passage of the river at all times practicable ; and 
as he had failed in his purpose of separating the Spa* 
nish army from the town of Derda, he now proposed 
to extend his command of the country, and to form 
a chain of posts, by which he might circumscribe the 
town itself, together with the enemy's camp, which 
depended upon it for subsistence. 

The bridge Which he had lately built was at too 
great a distance, and he experienced the insecurity of 
such communications over torrents, which came with 
such force and so much inequality from the moun- 
tains. Instead, therefore, of attempting to erect any 
more bridges, he proposed to render the river ford- 
able, by separating its course into many difierent 
channels ; and for this purpose made a number of 
cuts, through the bank, of about thirty feet deep, 
passing ov6r the plain, to receive as much of the wa- 
ters of the Segra as might sufficiently drain the prin- 
cipal stream. 

The enemy, as soon as they understood the pur- 
pose of these operations, were greatly alarmed. They 
foresaw that Caesar, having the passage of the river 
secured, might command its opposite banks below, 
as well as above the town of Ilerda, block up the 
bridge of that place, and, with the aid of the coun- 
try around him, which, since the late defection of its 
inhabitants, was ready to support him in all his de- 
signs, might have it in his power to prevent their 
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own supplies, and distress theWf in their turn, for 
want of provisions. 

That they might not be exposed to incur so great 
a calamity, they resolved, while Caesar's work was 
yet incomplete, to abandon their present station, and 
to retire beyond the Ebro, where the people, either 
from fear or affection, were still in their interest. 
They proceeded to the execution c^this purpose with 
much seeming precaution and foresi^t. Having 
fixed npcm a proper place at which to lay a bridge 
over the Ebro, they ordered all the boats, within a 
certain distance on that river and on Ihe Segra, to be 
collected together for that purpose. They placed a 
proper garrison in Ilerda, to check the mdtions of the 
enemy in their rear, or, if he attempted to reduce that 
place, to occupy his forces until they themselves 
slKHild have effected their retreat, and made their ar- 
rangements in the new position they intended to take. 

As thdu: first movement in departing &om their 
present encampment, and in passmg through the 
town of Ilerda» encumbered with all their bagg^e^ 
was likely to detain them smne time in presence of 
the enemy, or expose them to the attacks of his oi^ 
valry and light troq^, they projected no more, on 
the first day of their march, than to file off by the 
bridge ; and they fixed on a post at which they might 
halt on the left of the Segra, and make the pr<q[ier 
dispositions to execute the remainder of their plra. 
This post they s^t two legions before them to oc- 
cupy and to secure. 

Havii^ taken these preparatory steps, they de- 
camped, defiled without molestation through the town 
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of Iler^ afid came to the groond on which they had 
taken care to secure a [H*€^r logmen t ; but here 
tiiey halted only until the middle of the night, irhen 
they again were in motion. They had a plain of some 
nnles before them, bounded by a ridge of hills, which 
the^ were to pass in their way to the Ebro. They 
might be exposed to Cssar's light troops in crossing 
this plain ; but as soon as they reached the moun- 
tains, they could, by securing the passes in their 
rear, effectu^y |»reyent any further attack from the 
enemy. Thither they accordin^y directed their 
march ; but Oassar, who had observed their inten- 
tions, and who had so far succeeded m his (^erations 
on the river, as to be able to ibrd it with his horse, 
had sent the greater part of his cavalry, in the begins 
ning of the night, with orders to hang upon the rear 
of the enemy, smd by all po^ible means to retard 
their progress. 

This service the cavalry performed with so much 
success, that at break of day the Spanish army, in 
consequence of the frequent interruptions they had 
suflered, were still to be seen from Caesar's camp. 
Tlie CKVdiryf as <^en as the enemy got in motion, 
were observed to attack them, but when the enemy 
halted, appeared to stop or retire, and were pursued 
in their tjfrus The army of Cassar, being spectators 
of this scene, became extremely impatient, and with 
the greatest »dour pressed to be led against the ene- 
my. Even <^Scers crowded to their general, and 
begged they might be allowed to try the ford ; they 
observed of what consequence it was, that an enemy 
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who had been driven with so much labour from one 
post, should not be suffered to retire in safety to 
another situation, from which they might renew the 
war. 

Caesar, affecting to be moved by th^e representa- 
tions, and to be prevailed upon to do what it is pro- 
bable he earnestly desired, instantly made his dispo- 
sitions to pass the river. He selected the least firm 
and vigorous men of every cohort for the guard of 
the camp ; placed lines of horse in the river above 
and below the ford to break the force of the stream, 
and to save those who might be overpowered by the 
strength of the current ; in this manner he passed his 
infantry between the double lines of cavalry without 
the loss of a man. They had a circuit of six miles 
to make, in order to avoid the town of Ilerda j but 
notwithstanding this delay, and the advantage which 
Afranius and Petreius had gained by beginning their 
march at midnight, and by their not being discover- 
ed until it was day, such were the interruptions gi- 
ven by the cavalry, and the speed with which the 
legions of Caesar advanced, that they overtook the 
enemy's rear about three in the afternoon^ and oc- 
casioned at once a general halt in every part of their 
column. 

Petreius and Afranius, stunned by the unexpect- 
ed arrival of Caesar at the head of his whole army, 
formed on a rising ground to receive him ; and both 
armies seemed to prepare for immediate action. But 
Caesar, knowing the necessity which the enemy 
were under of continuing their retreat, and the pro- 
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sj^ct he had of increasing his advantage on the 
march, did not think it necessary to attack them 
when in order of battle : he took his ground, how* 
ever, so near them *, that he could profit by every 
opportunity they gave him, and, in every attempt 
they should make to change their situation, could 
push them into all the disorders of a general rout. 

From this position of the two armies, the Spaniards 
having some time remained in order of battle, were 
tempted again to resume their march ; but having 
soon experienced the inconvenience of being to re- 
tire with an enemy at their backs, and being faint 
with hunger and the fatigue of so many tedious and 
fruitless operations, they determined to halt, and 
wait for the return of night. They had now no more 
than five miles to pass on the plain, and hoped, by a 
rapid motion in the night, to traverse this space be- 
fore Caesar could overtake them, or before he could 
oblige them to halt any where short of the moun- 
tains, where they looked for a perfect security. 

Both parties appeared to be fixed on their ground 
for the night, when some prisoners that were brought 
to Caesai*, gave information that the enemy were in 
motion, and must in a little time be so far advanced 
as to reach the hills before he could give them any 
effectual obstruction. On this sudden emergence, 
although his army was by no means ready to move, 
he ordered every trumpet to sound a march, as if he 
were actually in motion. This feint, however slight, 



* The want of cannon or fire-arms enabled a superior army to remain almost 
In contact with that it intended to harass. 
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liad its ettdct i the enemy bdteved that they were ta 
be instantly attacked, or closely pursued ^hen dis- 
ordered on their way, and encumbered with baggi^ j 
to avoid these disadvantages, they desisted from their 
intention, and gave the signal to halt* 

Afiranius and Petreius, thus ba£ted in the execu- 
tion of the first part of their plan, vMch had been 
so reasonably formed, began to lose courage, and re- 
mained on this ground all night, and the fdlowing 
day, perplexed with irresolution and various coun- 
sds.' So &r, however, they determined, that before 
so vigilant an enemy it was safer to march by day 
than by ni^t } and in this mind they remain^ yet 
a second nighf in the present position. 

In this interval, Caasar, having leisure to vii^ the 
country over which they were to pass, found it prac- 
ticable to turn their flank, and get to the hills before 
them* He accordingly moved in the night, and at 
break of day, before the enemy judged it safe to de- 
camp, he appeared at some distance on their right ; 
but seemed to retire, and to leave them at 13>erty to 
continue their retreat. So long as his march had 
this appearance, they were pleased to think he had 
discontinued the pursuit, and applauded themselves 
for having patiently waited so joyful an event. But 
as soon as he bad got a sufficient way to his left, he 
dialed bis direction, and pushed with all possible 
speed to arrive at the mountains. Tliey were no 
longer at a loss to perceive his design, or the danger 
with which they themselves were threatened. And 
they instantly, without striking their tents or pack* 
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ing their bi^gage, moved io the greatest htotd to 
prevent him. 

In this operation, Csssar was now become certain 
of (uie or other of two great advantages ; either that 
he shotdd reach the pass of the mountains before the 
enem^r, and so cut off their retreat ; or, if they got 
there before him* that he should be left in possession 
of their camp and their baggage.^ He prevailed^ 
however, in the trial of speed, got the first of these 
advantages, by being before them at the ascent of the 
mountains, where he found a ledge or terrace that 
was sufficiency capacious to receive his army, and 
which gave him entire command of the pass. 

Afranius, on seeing Csesar in possession of this 

ground, sent a considerable party to try the ascent 

of the mountains at a difi^ent place, and to gain the 

summits behind him ; in hopes that, if this were 

practicable* he might follow with his whole army, 

and descend from thence to the Ebro. But the party 

he employed on this service was, in presence of both 

armies, surrounded by Caesar's horse, and put to the 

sword* The r^ of the army, without making any 

attempt to rescue their firiends, beheld this scene 

with a kind of torpid dejection. They dropped their 

arms, and staggered in their ranks. The troops of 

Caesar, 'who well understood these signs of dismay, 

became, to a degree of mutiny, impatient for action ; 

and he himself was s^asible that the enemy might 

in that moment be attacked with the greatest advan* 

tage ; but as he now thought himself sure of being 

able to reduce them without a blow, he was unwilL 

ing to furnish an opportunity, however unlikely to 
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avail them, of making their escape by the chance of 
a battle. While he endeavoured accordingly to re- 
strain the unseasonable ardour of his own men, the 
leaders of the Spanish army had time to retire with 
theirs, and led them back to the camp which they 
had left in the morning, and to the melancholy pos- 
session of tents and of baggage, which they had been 
willing to abandon, in order to effect their escape. 

Caesar having left proper guards to secure the 
passes of the mountains, returned on the tract of the 
enemy, and took post, as before, so near them, that 
they could not move without being exposed to his 
insults. 

In this position of the two armies, the sentinels 
and advanced guards had an opportunity to talk to- 
gether; they mutually jegretted the unhappy quarrel 
in which they were engaged, and both officers and 
men becoming bydegrees more familiar, met between 
the lines, and even exchanged visits in their opposite 
camps. Officers of the Spanish army proceeded so 
far as to talk of an accommodation, and got over 
their scruples in treating without proper authority, 
by proposing to stipulate in the treaty of peace which 
they were about to conclude, some honourable terms 
for their generals. 

. Caesar was apprised of this correspondence, and 
however irregular, connived at a circumstance which 
he hoped his superior popularity and the splendour 
of his fortune would turn to his own advantage. He 
flattered himself, that as he had been able to seduce . 
the troops of Pompey in Italy, so he might now de- 
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• 

prive his antagonists of the mighty army they had 
formed in this province against him. 

The Spanish generals, being intent on a work they 
were executing to secure their access to water, re- 
mained for some time unapprized of the disorderly 
intercourse subsisting between the two armies ; and 
Afranius, when he came to the knowledge of what 
was passing, seemed to observe it with some degree 
of indifference ; but Petreius was greatly alarmed, 
ran with the officers and the. guard which usually 
attended his person to the space between the lines, 
dispersed all those who were found in conference to- 
gether, and put all the soldiers of Caesar's army who. 
fell in his way to the sword. From thence he went 
through the camp, and with tears exacted from every 
legion apart fresh oaths of fidelity to Pompey. He 
afterwards assembled the whole at the usual place of 
audience, before the general's tent ; and in a speech, 
composed of insinuation mixed with reproach, en- 
deavoured to confirm them in their duty ; and, to 
the end that he might effectually cut off all hopes of 
conciliation, ordered all the soldiers of Caesar's army 
that could be found within his intrenchments to be 
brought before him and slain. 

Caesar, at the same time, having many officers and 
men of the Spanish army in his camp, might have 
retaliated these acts of severity j but he chose rather 
to contrast the character of clemency he himself had 
assumed, with the austere and merciless policy of his. 
enemies ; and for this purpose gave their freedom to 
such oncers or men as chose to return to their own 
party, and rewarded with preferments and honours 
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such of them as were inclined to remain in his ser* 
vice. 

Afranius and Petreius, by the timely discovery of 
diese irregular practices, having escap^ the disgrace 
of being delivered up to the enemy, to be treated at 
his discretion, or to be spared only as oljjects of pity 
at the intercession of their own army, continued the 
operations in which they were engaged ; but by per* 
severing in their plan of resistance, they only enaUed 
their adversary to give still more evident proofs of 
his superior skill bxjA address. They were sensible 
diat their present post could not be long maintain- 
ed ; it had been taken, in their haste to reach the 
mountains, from necessity, as an immediate respite 
from the assaults of an enemy who annoyed their 
march ; and, besides other inconveniences, had a dif- 
ficult access to water; the brook or river from 
which they were to be supplied being exposed to the 
discharge of arrows, darts, and other missiles from 
the enemy. Their bread, which they had calculated 
to serve them on their route to the Ebro, was nearly 
exhausted, and they had no immediate prospect o£ 
supply. They entered therefore into anxious deli-» 
beration on the choice of some other retreat, by 
which they might soonest get beyond the reach of 
an enemy who pressed them with such unrrariitted 
alarms. They hesitated whether they should return 
to Ilerda, where they still had some magazines, or 
shoidd attempt to reach Tarraco * in the <^>posite 
direction, though at the distance of about fifty miles.^ 

• Tarragona. 
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Hie length sod difficultyof the way, in whidi they 
would be exposed to Cassar's attacks, determin^ 
tbem against the last j and they chose the first, as 
promifiing the nearest and most immediate relief 
£rom their present (Ustressee* They accordingly, 
without any precaution^ decamped, and directed their 
march to Ilerda. 

The Spanish infantry were now more exposed than 
they had been on any of their former marches ; for 
tiidr cavalry had been so often discomfited, and had 
lost courage so much, that tiiey could not be kept 
to their place in t^e column, and were now actually 
received for safety into the centre of the in£smtry j 
the rear was therefore cruelly annoyed by CsBsar's 
horse, supported by the whole force of his legions. 
In ascending the heights, which were frequent in 
their way, they had the better of the enemy, by 
throwii^ their javelins and darts on tJiose who at-* 
tempted to pursue them from below ; and with thi9 
superiority they made a stand on every ascent, to 
force their pursuers back to some distance ; but in 
descendii^ the hills, the same advantage being taken 
s^inst themselves, thejr generally ran in great disor^ 
der to the plains. And in this manner, the ground be-» 
ing uneven, th^ march consisted of alternate stop» 
and precipitate flights, extremely fatiguing, and like- 
ly to end in a general rout. 

The leaders of the retiring army, to prevent this 
fatal consequence, thought proper again to form upon 
a rising grounds and attempted a stratagem to amuse 
the enemy, and to gain some advance on the march 
before him. For this purpose, affecting to midce 
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some permanent lodgment in the place where tbey 
halted, they threw up a breastwork, but neither 
pitched their tents nor unloaded their baggage, and 
were ready to depart the moment their pursuers gave 
them an opportunity, by quitting the order of march. 
Cassar, trusting £o the effects of his late attacks, and 
to the appearances which the enemy presented, had 
BO suspicion of their purpose, gave orders to pitch, 
and even suffered his cavalry to go abroad in parties 
to forage. This was no sooner observed from the 
Spanish army, than they instantly resumed their 
mardi. It was then about noon, and they made 
some way undisturbed. 

Csesar seeing himself thus overreached, instantly 
put his legions in motion, without striking their 
tents or packing their baggage, and leaving orders 
for the cavalry to follow him as soon as they could 
be assembled, moved on with the foot as near as he 
could on the enemy's rear. He was in this situation 
when the cavalry rejoined him, and, by renewing 
with double ardour their former attacks, obliged the 
iS^tiish army again, in a kind of despair, to suspend 
their march. In order to have some respite from the 
repeated charges of cavalry with which they were 
harassed, they halted in a field, which they had no 
time to examine, and in which they were actually 
very much exposed. 

In this situation, Cassar had again a fair opportu- 
nity of proceeding to a general action, and, with lit- 
tle doubt of the event, of terminating the war by a 
battle ; but he persisted in his purpose of forcing 
these unfortunate legions to surrender, without any 
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loss or hazard to himself. la this mind be contimied 
to observe them with a degree of insulting indtfe«- 
rence^ They soon became sensible of the great ctis- 
ad vantage of the place in which they had halted, and 
endeavoured to change their position, without ex- 
posing themselves, if possible, to the enemy, who 
was so, near as to be able to disturb them in every 
motion they openly attempted to make. For thi« 
purpose, they broke ground for a new intrenchment 
in their r ear, and propoi^ng to retire under cover 
of successive and contiguous intrenchmenCs, as be^ 
siegers advance in the attack of a fortress, they pass^ 
ed from one fortified camp as soon at they had pi^ 
pared another to receive them *. 

In these slow and toilsome opefatic^s they per- 
sisted all the night and the following day, and may 
have become by their labours less exposed to the 
enei^y ; but subject to a fresh inconveniency, till 
then unobserved, in the great distance to whieb they 
were removed from water. 

As soon as this defect was perceived^ which was 
probably not till after the soldier had consumed what 
he commonly carried in his flask, they discontinued 
theu: fatiguing operations } Init no man ventured 
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• Caesar de Bell. CiViL fib. i, c 81. <* Hi! aniinadverso vitio castitmim, to:, 
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for water » dad they remained all night under 
dreadful appreheDsions of what they might s\xfE&c 
ih>m the want of this neoessary of life. Oq the foU 
lowii^ day the whole army turned out in array to 
llie watering-plaoe, and, at the hazard of a general 
actiout proceeded to supply themselves from thence. 
They were thus suffered to obtain a temporary relief 
in this article ; but none attempted to procure any 
fi>od, and they soon after, in order £o supply their 
own immediate wants, and to lessen their consun^i- 
tion of watfer and forage, killed all the beasts of bur^ 
den in their camp. But while they endeavoured, by 
means of these pitiful expedients, to await the event 
of any change that might offer in their favour, Cm^ 
BATf ¥Fith his usual boldness of enterprise, formed a 
desi^ to cut off all their hopes at onoe by a line of 
curcumvaUation. In conducting or covering thi& 
workt bis legions were commonly under arms* And 
the ^iif^myf sensible of the extremity to which they 
were soon* likely to be reduced, advancing in front 
of their own camp to interrupt him ; by a sudden at- 
tadc might have decided thdr fate in a battle upoft 
equal teorms. But courage does not arise from dis- 
tress, or the apprehension of suffering : the habit of 
acting upon the defensive had already impressed this 
army with a sense of inferiority, and their frequent 
miecarriages had made them distrust the conduct of 
their officers. Though now immersed in difficulties, 
^om which nothing but victory could extricate 
them, and suffering insults which nothing but the 
blood of their enemies could avenge, they, without 
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making tmj efflirt for either purpose^ retired agaia 
within their intrenchment. 

In that situation^ however^ their distresses apace 
were becoming insufferable* After four days had 
passed in their camp without any supply of water or 
provisions of any sort, their leaders desired an inter^ 
view with Cassar ; and, not to expose themselves in 
so humbling a state to the troops of either army, 
begged that their mating might be held apart from 
both. The proposal of a conference was accepted ; 
but Caesar wcNild not allow it to be held in any pri^ 
vate place : he insisted tiliat Afranius and Peti^eius 
should meet him in the ^ace betwe^A the two 
urmies ; and having previously demanded, as an ac^ 
knowledgment of his victcury, that the son of Afianius 
should be delivered up as an hostage, he came to the 
{dace of meeting, surrounded by multitudes, who 
crowded &om both armies in anxious expectation of 
tl^ iMue. 

Afranius pleaded in behalf of the troops he com- 
ittanded, that they had done no more than thmr duty 
to the officer under whose auspices they had been 
levied, and no more than the service of the province 
in which they had been stationed required ; but ac- 
knowledged the distresses to which thejr were now 
reduced, and implored the victor's clemency* 

Cfissar, in return, upbraided the leaders of that 
army with their obstinate animosity to himself and 
wit^ their late cruelty to innocent men, who had 
committed no other offence than that of having em- 
braced their fellow-citizens as frienik, and that of 
being deiurous to temuBate this unnatural quarrel in 
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an amicable manner. ^* That army/* be said, ** bad 
** been raised and kept on foot fof tbe sole purpose 
** of making war ^lpon him. For this purpose nu- 
*^ merous fleets had been equipped in times of pro-' 
found peace, and seven entire legions, under able 
and experienced officers, had been kept in thi& 
peaceable province, where there was not the least 
pretence of a war ; that every measure was con- 
^ certed for his destruction ; that in order ta raise 
*^ one citizen to Qncommon honours and powers, a 
^' new species of arrangement had taken place, by 
** which a person remaining at the gates of Rome^ 
♦* even governing in the city and in every district of 
<* Italy, might likewise have the command in two 
^* wailike provinces, and be allowed a great military 
'' estaUisbment in time of profound peace ; that, on 
** the contriairy, in order to distress himself, the ordi- 
** nary rules of the service bad been set aside } and 
*' that to him alone had been denied, what . had al<- 
«< ways been granted to every citizen who faithfully 
•* served the republic, the privilege of retiring, if not 
^' distin^ished witb honours, at least without being 
^loaded with injuries and affi*onts ; that he had 
**^bome these indignities, however, with patience, 
** and mentioned them now, not as a prelude to any 
^* severities which he meant to inflict, nor as an ex* 
^ cuse for any singular advantage he meant to take 
^* of tbdr present distresses ; that he demanded no 
^* more than peace ; his '- antagonists should go un- 
^* hurt, provided they left the province, and became 
"bound not to serve : his enemies for the future 
" against him ; that no one should be forced to take 
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any active part on his side ; that all who commit- 
ted no. injury against him should be considered as 
^* friends ; and that every man now in his power 
'* should have his liberty, without being subject to 
^* any other conditions than these." 

It is difficult to determine whether the sword or 
the tongue of this singular man were xAost dangerous 
to the state he attacked. It is probable that many 
of his present audience were as much convinced by 
his eloquemre, as they had been subdued by his mi- 
litary skill, and thought him a person no less forced 
to his present extremities by the wrongs he had suf- 
fered, than able to do himsdf justice by the force of 
his arms. His speech was received by the late parti- 
<sans of his rival with evident signs of pleasure. .To 
be discharged after a certain period of the most faithi- 
ful services, was all that a Roman soldier, in the or^- 
dinary times of the republic, could claim. To r^ 
ceive this favour at the hands of a victorious enemy, 
by whom they expected to be treated as captives^ 
gave siiddeti and unexpected joy. 

After the material articles were adjusted in this 
manner, some questions arose with respect to the 
time and place in which the vanquii^ed army should 
be dismissed from their colours. Numbers of them, 
though Roman citizens, had been inlisted in Spain, 
and were natives or settlers in that province ; others 
had been transported from Italy, and wished to re- 
turn to their country. It was determined, there^ 
fore, that the first should be disbanded immediately ; 
the others march to the Var, where they should be 
j6^t free^ slnd not h^ subject to ))e pressed into anv 
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having taken their resolution in favour of the suc- 
cessful party, declared for the victor. One of the 
legions of Varro that lay at Gades *, advancing in 
form with their colours, came forward to Hispales to 
receive him, and made offer of their services. Varro 
himself agreed to make over the forces he command- 
ed, both by sea and by land, and was received at 
Corduba. Here Caesar held a general convention of 
the province ; and having thanked the people for the 
favours they had shewn to his cause, he remitted the 
contributions, and withdrew all the burdens which 
Varro, acting under the authority of Pompey, had 
imposed upon them. In this, as in other examples, 
he endeavoured to dispel the fears which his irrup- 
tion into tt^ province had occasioned, and secured 
the attachment of the people by a sense of the ease 
and the exemptions which his success had procured 
them. The fleets and armies which joined him upon 
every conquest he made, enabled him to station troops 
for the security of his new acquisitions, without di-* 
viding the forces on which he was to rely for the 
£irther operations of the war. He accordingly, in 
the present instance, left, under the command of 
Quintus Cassius, five l^ons, consisting chiefly of 
the troops which had been levied by Varro ; and be 
himself embarking on board a fleet which bad been 
&ted out for his enemies, went by sea to Tarraco, 
now Tarragona, and from that place by land to Nar- 
honne and Marseilles. 



* Now Cadiz. 
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CHAP, xxyii, 

SnSc 9iege (^MarseiU^ continued.— Its mrender.—Casar no- 
med Dictator. — Betums to Borne. — Mutiny at Placentia. — 
C(B8ar with Servilius Isc^aicus, Consuls. — Forces and diqpo^ 
sitUm ofPompey. — Departure of C(Bsar to Brundisium. — 
Transports the first division of his army to Acroceraunus. — 
His message to Pompey, and thpr respective operations. — 
7%e lines of Dyrrachium. CcBsar ha^ed in his attempt to 
invest Pompey^ — Action and defeat ofCasar. — His retreat. 
-^March of both armies into Thessaly. — BatUe qfPharsa- 
lia. 

The city of Marseilles had not surrendered to the 
forces which Cassar had left to besiege it, under the 
command of Trebonius and Decimus Brutus. The 
last of these officers, according to the disposition 
which had been made to block up the place by sea, 
as well as by land, was stationed under the island at 
the moiith of the bay. His squadron consisted of 
twelve ships, but so hastily built, that no more than 
thirty days had elapsed from the felling of the tim^ 
ber to the launching of the vessels. They were man- 
ned, however, with the choice of CaBsar^s l^ions ; 
and, in order to frustrate any advantage which tiieir 
iin^agonists might have in the construction or ma- 
nagement of their ships, they were furnished with an 
apparatus to grapple, and could make fast their gun- 
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wales to those of the enemy, in order to decide tlie 
contest, as on solid ground, with their swords. 
' TheMarseillians had equipped ten galleys,of which 
the greater number, though not all, were decked. 
These, under the command of Domitius, who had 
been named by the Senate to succeed Csesar in Gaul, 
were joined with the seven ships which this officer 
had brought into their harbour ; and being manned 
from the neighbouring coasts, came abroad into the 
bay, in order to force Brutus from his station, and to 
open their communication with the sea. In the be- 
ginning of the action, me Marseillians beiqg superior 
to Cesar's fleet in the number of their ships, and in 
the skill of their mariners, had a considerable advan- 
tage. But as soon as they suffered themselves to be 
entangled by the grapple, theGaulish seamen, though 
of a very hardy race, could not withstand the arms 
and discipline of the legionary soldiers, and were de- 
feated with the loss of nine of their ships. 

This was the victory already mentioned, and which 
contributed so much to the reputation of Cesar's 
arms, while he lay before Ilerda, and which, joined 
to the other circumstances of his good fortune, pro- 
ciired him the alliance of so many nations in Spain. 

While Brutus thus kept his station in the bay of 
Marseilles, Trebonius practised all the usual methods 
of attack to reduce the city. The place being cover- 
ed on three sides by water, and on the fourth acces« 
sible only by an isthmus or neck of land, which was 
defended by walls and towers of a great height ; he 
opened two separate attacks, probably on the right 
and the left of the isthnius, and at each of these at- 
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tacks a^[)ears to have employed the sloping mound 
or terrace *, which, in the sieges of the ancients, 
where the defence depended on the height of the 
battlements, corresponded to the sap of the moderns, 
and was calculated to conduct the besiegers, by a 
gradual ascent, to the top, as the other conducts them 
to the foot of the walls. This work was supported 
on the sides chiefly with timber, and built up with 
&scines, hurdles, and earth, rising in the present case 
to an elevation of eighty feet, and in breadth, as was 
formerly observed in that employed against the Bi- 
' turiges t, probably no less than three hundred and 
fifty feet, so as to receive a proper column of infan- 
try in front, and to embrace a proper extent in the 
walls. The workmen employed in the front of this 
laborious approach were covered with screens, man- 
tlets, and penthouses of gr^t length ; and such was 
the consumption of timber in the construction of the; 
whole, that the neighbouring country is said to have 
been cleared of its woods. 

A mere trading city, long disused to war, or ac- 
customed to rely on foreign aid for protection, we 
may suppose to have been ill provided for such an at- 
tack, either in the state of its arsenals, or in the spirit 
of its citizens. But this little republic, yet bearing 
the character of an independent state, and being ia 
some measure accustomed to the presence of an ene- 
my in the barbarous hordes of their neighbourhood, 
who still looked upon its wealth as a tempting prize, 
for the security of which it had been necessary to 
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Jce^p it$ *wallci in repftir^ and to replenish its arsenalsi 
was by no means unprovided for its own defence ; 
and the people, although long inured to peace, still 
kept in mind the duties which the necessities of war 
might oblige them to render to their country. They 
were now supported by the presence of a Roman 
Proconsul, and had hopes of a speedy relief from 
Fompey himself, whom, in opposition to Caesar, who 
was in rebellion against the legal government ofhis 
country, they considered as head of the common- 
wealth- They accordingly persevered in defence of 
their walls ; and by a continual discbarge from the 
)3attlements, and by frequent sallies, in which they 
^t fire to the works of the besiegers, greatly retard- 
^ the progress of the siege. They had engines of a 
peculiar force, from whicb they flung missiles of a 
monstrous size and weight, being beams twelve feet 
long, proportionally thick, and pointed with iron, 
forming a species of iirrow, which none of the skreens 
i^r coverings, usually employed inmakingapproaches, 
<:ould resist i and Trebonius wi» accordingly ob- 
liged to proportion the strength of his timbers and 
penthouses, and the thickness of his parapets, fas- 
cines, and earth on his terrace, to the weight ot 
these enormous weapons. 

While such efforts were made on both sides at this 
memorable siege, Fompey had detached Nasidius 
with sixteen galleys from the coast of Macedonia to 
lendeavour tlie relief of Marseille. This squadron 
bad entered the straits of Messina by surprise, and, 
bavif^out out of the harbour a ship which belonged 
to Curio's fleet, proceeded on their destination to the 
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docks 83 many ships as supplied the place of those 
they had lost in the late engagement, they now man- 
ned them with the choice of their citizens^ and de> 
termined once more to try their- fortune at sea. 
When this fleet was ahout to depart, numbers of wo- 
men and many citizens, who, on account of their age, 
could not take part in the service, crowded to the 
shore, and with tears exhorted the soldiers and mari- 
ners to be mindful of their own honour and the pre- 
servation of their country, on the eve of becoming 
^ piiey to their enemies. Multitudes o£ people, at 
the same time, drew forth in procession, and crowd- 
jed to the temples with prayers and supplicationsfor 
the success of this last effort they were to make in 
defence of their commonwealth. 

This bustle in the streets of Marseilles, with the 
motion of the shipping in the harbour, being obser- 
ved from the camp of Trebonius, which was situated 
upon a height, and which had. a view into the town, 
gave sufficient intimation of what was intended ; and 
Brutus was warned to be upon his guard : but the 
Marseillians, having found a favourable wind, had 
the good fortune to clear the bay, and, without any 
interruption from his squadron, joined Nasidius at 
Taurcentum- In consequence of this junction, an 
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action soon after ensued, in which the Marseillians 
made great efforts of valour ; but were ill supported 
by Naisidius, who, unworthy of the command with 
which he had been intrusted, withdrew at the begin- 
ning of the action, and fled to the coast of Spain. 
The Marseillians, being left to sustain the contest 
alone, lost nine of their ships, of which five were 
slink, and four were taken. 

These tidings were received at Marseilles with in- 
expressible sorrow ; but did not alter the resolution 
of the inhabitants to persevere in their defence, and 
in the use of every possible method that could be em-* 
ployed to protract the siege, and, to give Fompey 
time to devise more e&ctnal means for their safety. 
They accordingly, with ^reat vigour and success, 
counteracted the ordinary operations of the siege, 
burning and demolishing a considerable part of the 
works which were raised up against them, and ob- 
liging the besiegers frequently to renew their la* 
hours. 

The fiirst attack, against which the besieged were 
not able to find an adequate defence, came from a 
work which had not been a part in the original plan 
of the siege, but had been devised by the soldiers 
who had succeeded each other on the guard of the 
agger, or mound of approach, as a lodgment or 
cover to secure themselves from surprise. It was at 
firit no more than a space of ten yards square, in- 
ck^sed with a brick wall five feet thick ; but so situ- 
ated, that if it were raised to a proper height, it might 
cope with th^ battlements, and greatly annoy the 
besieged. To . give it thi» consequence, masons were 



pace with the building, and to cover the workmen 
as they rose on the successive courses of masonry 
which they laid. With these precautions, a tower 
. was gradually raised on the foundation of the origi- 
nal brick wall, to the height of six stories ; and being 
furnished with porta or embrasures on every floor, 
gave the besiegers, by means of thar missiles, the 
command of all the space^from thence to the ram> 
parts. They accordingly, under the cover of engines, 
which were employed to make a continual discharge 
from this tower, filled up the ditch, and pushed t^ a 
gdilery to the foot of the wall. In this position* not- 
withstanding all the efforts of the besieged, by a con- 
tinual discharge of heavy stones from above, to de- 
stroy or overwhelm the supports of their gallery, 
they undermined the foundation of the rampart, and 
brought some part of it in ruin to the ground. 

The inhabitants, greatly alarmed at the sight of a, 
breach, which might soon be ^ai^ed to admit d 
being stormed, piade some signals of truce, and sent 
to bmeech Trebonius that he would suspend his 
operations, and waitfor the arrival (^Cffisar, in wltosa 
clemency they hoped to find some protection againrt 
the fury of troops, who, U seems, had already thrcist^ 
eaed the inhaMtants with a massacre. 
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Trebonijas, accordingly, mov^ by these eiitreatm» 
and by the instructions he had received from Caesar 
himself, not to deliver up the town, in case it fell in- 
to his hands, to the rage of the soldiers, suspended 
bis operations, and supposing the petition of thein^ 
habitants equal to an offer of surrender on their part» 
intrusted his works to slender guards, who, in their 
turn, relying on the submissive professions of the 
people, were proportionally remiss in their duty. 
The citizens^ tempted by the opportunity which was 
thus offered them to strike an important blow, and 
to throw back to a great distance all the posts of the 
lenemy, made a vigorous sally £rom the town, and 
being favoured by a high wind, which blew directly 
on the works c^ the besiegers, set the whole on fire^ 
and reduced to ashes, in a few hours, what had been 
the labour of many months to erect. 

As Trebonius had already exhausted the greater 
part of the materials which the country around him 
could furnish, it sqipeared difficult to resume the at- 
tack. But he himself, as well as the troops under 
his commimd, being greatly exasperated by the late 
breach of faith in the town, made every effi)rt of in- 
genuity and courage to repair their losses. They sub- 
stituted brick work for timber in supporting the 
sides and galleries of their terrace y and advanced 
with so rapid a progress in their new approach, that 
the besieged, now gr^dJy i|>ent with toi^ and disap- 
puiiitad in their hopes of i^ef, were struck with 
&esh and more alarming iqaprehensions of ^diat they 
night expect from the resentment of tfotoip^ wbm 
they had incensed with a recent wad just pnwcft- 
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tion i and they returned to their suit for mercy, with 
more humble and more sincere intentions of submis- 
sion. 

While messages were passing to this effect^ Do- 
mitiua Ahenobarbus, sensible that he could no longer 
serve the cause of his party at this place, embarked 
with his attendants and friends on board of three 
galleyi!^ which still waited his orders in the harbour. 
Having the opportunity of a high and favourable 
wind, which made it unsafe for the squadron of Bru- 
tus to weigh, or to quit their anchors in pursuit of 
him, he endeavoured to escape from the bay. In this 
attempt tWo of his vessels were taken, but thei third 
with himself on board got off, and reserved him to 
take that share which yet remained for him in the 
growing misfortunes of his party throughout this 
disastrous war. 

Such was the state of afiairs when Caesar arrived 
from Spain, and expecting, in the present contest for 
empire, to profit as much by the reputation of his 
clemency^ as by the terror of his arms, listened to 
the supplications of the people of Marseilles, and 
took possession of the town without any act of re- 
sentment or severity whatever. While he was yet at 
this place, he had accounts from Rome, that his party 
in the city had procured an act of the People to vest 
him with the power of Dictator. The ceremony dT 
his nomination had, in the absence of both Consuls, 
been perfDrmed by Marcus ^milius Lepidus, then 
Frsetor in office, who, though a person of mean ca*- 
paeity, was, by the chance of his situation, involved 
4n many of the greatest affairs that followed } and 
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though but a single accomplice in the crimes of this 
guilty age, passed unhurt through all the scenes of 
its violence, to become almost the only example of 
an ignominy and disgrace, which so many others had 
merited no less than himself. 

Cffisar, being thus raised, though by an irregular 
step, to a legal place in the commonwealth, hastened 
to Rome, in order to be invested, for the first time» 
with the ensigns and powers of Dictator* In his 
way he was stopped at Placentia by some disorders 
which thr^itened a mutiny among the troops who 
were assembled in that place. The legions, elated by 
victory, and filled with a sense of their own impor- 
tance in a contest for the sovereignty of the empire, 
were become impatient of discipline, and in haste to 
avail themselves of that military government which 
they were employed to establish. In entering Italy, 
they treated Roman citizens as their subjects, and the 
country as their property. Being restrained, they re- 
sented the severities which were practised against 
them, entered into cabals, and even talked of aban- 
doning Caesar, and of declaring for Pompey. Here, 
however, the usual courage and ability of this singu- 
' lar man supported him. He brought the mutinous 
troops, under arms, before him, put them in mind 
how much he had ever coveted, and been anxious to 
pbtain, the afiections of the soldiers ; but assured 
them, that it was no part of his intention to earn 
those afiections by making himself an accomj^ce in 
their crimes. " Shall we," he said, " who profess to 
" be the deliverers of our country from oppression, 
" become ourselves the greatest oppressors ? Shall I, 
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^^ iKho 2m iotruated with the conatxaaiid of a Roman 
«* Bxmy% become, the patron of Ucentiouanest^ and,, ia 
^ ocder to indulge for a moment the passiofls of my 
** soldiersi m£kix themi ta ruin their own fortunes foE 
" ever ? What should induce me f — The fear of viok 
<* leince to my person, or the danger to whick my 
** life, may be exposed ?— If my Kffe were attacked,. 
</ there are enow to defend it» Bi^ what is life com« 
<< pared to the honour of a Roman office:, which I 
^ am concerned to maintain I There are persons who 
" have said. That they will desert my cause^ and go 
^^ over to Fompey. Let them^ Th^ shall soon hav« 
" an opportunity to do so^ If Pompey be my enemy, 
<^ what isr there I should more eacnestly^wish, than to 
^' fijid his cau^ intrusted to sudi hands: as tb^e ^^-^ 
« mm who make war on their friends, and disobey 
<< tiheir offices.. He had been slow,'* he said, ** in 
^* proc:eeding to the iaJtal extremes which were now 
" become, necewary. The guilty,*' he continue 
^^ ba4 been long known to him y but he bad endea* 
** voui^ to conceal their ofikices, in hopes that re^ 
^^ morse and^ shame, or the fSear of justice, would have 
^^ made the. actual application of punishment unne« 
*^ cessary y but tiiat he must now, though, with, the 
^ gi:eai:estreluctanc^,proceedto thels»tc^remedies»'' 
In order that he. might not involve the whole of 
fiKMtt who were present iathe same de^erate causey 
he affected in this harangue to treat the offence be 
waetopunisha&the crime of afew. They were now 
to be set s^art, he said, and their punishment should 
purge the amgr, and retrieve its honour. In pursu- 
anne of thas^plan, he affected to believe, that those 
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i)f the Bifith legion were the principal authors of thia 
mutiny^ He ordered a few of them for immediate 
execution, and bolcUy dismissed the whole of the le-^ 
gion from his service. The remainder of the army^ 
having thus obtained an implied eicculfiation, in tch; 
ken of their own innocence^ vied with each other in 
aj)plauding the justiee of their general. Even the 
legion which was dismissed ff om the service^ detests 
k^g as a ptmishment on themselves^ what they bad 
threatened to execute ai^ an act of resentment agdinirt 
their commander, bedet him with humble and earnest 
entreaties, that he might be pleased to receive them 
again' into his service. He affected great difficulty 
in granting this request ; but after much solicitation^ 
suffered himself to be^ gained by their professk>ilii of 
penitence *. 

With a considerable accession of authority, ac^iii' 
red by his succ^ess in quelKng this mutiny^ C^bsar 
proceeded to Rome, where he dssumed the title and 
ensigns of Dictator ;^ being the first example of kny 
person, since the abdication of Sylla, intrustoi ii^itik 
thi» alarming power. It was said to be conferred 
upon him, however, merely in complianGe with forth ; 
and that there might be a proper officer, in the skr^ 
sence of both the Consuls, to preside at the elections* 
His own object, at the same time, being to gaiii to 
his party the authodty of legal government,^ and in 
bis conduct to give proems of clemcbidy slnd moderate 
tion, without any intention,^ for the present, to peir-' 



♦ Dio. Cass, lib. xli, c. 27—55. Appian. de Bello CSvil. lib. ii, p. 547. 
Sueton. in Cam. c. 69. Lucan. tib. r, S44. 
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petuate or even to exercise any of tlie high powers of 
Dictator, he proceeded to hold the elections, and was 
himself, together with Servilius Isauricus, chosen 
Consul for the following year. In the interval that 
followed before their installation, he continued to as- 
semble the Pepple in the character of Dictator, and 
obtained some laws respecting the times, and the dis« 
tracted state of the public affairs. Credit and trade 
were at an alarming stand ; he procured an act to 
facilitate the recovery of debts, by delivering the ef- 
fects of the debtor to be divided among his creditors, 
upon an estimate of what the different subjects might 
have been sold for at the time that the war broke 
out. 

Many being supposed to hoard great sums of 
money, as the only means of preserving it from the 
violence of the times, or being unwilling to lend on 
such securities as were then to be had, Caesar pro- 
cured another act, by which any person was forbid 
to have in his possession, at once, above sixty thou- 
sand Roman money *• 

. He obtained a general act of indemnity, from 
which Milo alone was excepted, restoring persons of 
every denomination, who, at the breaking out of the 
war, lay under the censure of the law, and were in 
exile for corrupt practices in the State ; and, in pur- 
suance of this measure, procured a pardon for all the 
disorders which had been committed in opposition 
to the late government, but for none of the irregular 
efforts that had been made in support of it. He 

• About L. 50a 
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evened the city at oboe to all the inhabitants of the 
*Cisa]{Hne Gaul, and by a siogle vote gave tl^m a 
title to be enrolled with the People of Rome as mem- 
bers of the republic *. In these, and in other affairs, 
of less moment, while his troops were in motion 
through Italy, he passed a few days in the city, and 
being ready to depart, resigned the power of Dicta^ 
tor. This resignation, made by a person possessed 
of a military force, and hitherto victorious, was con- 
sidered as an evidence of his moderation, and served 
to dispel the fears of those who expected to see the 
immediate establishment of a military government. 
He was now about to assume the office of legal ma- 
gistrate, and to appear in the character of Roman 
Consul, against those who lately, trusting to the 
name and authority of the republic with which they 
were vested; had treated hiitiself and his adherents 
as rebels ; but who now, in their turn, were about 
to incur all the disadvantages of that imputation 
which he was about to retort upon them ; and witfr 
the additional charge of an attempt to dismember 
the empire, and to arm so many of the provinces 
against the sovereignty of the State. 

The competitors in this famous contest were ar- 
rived at, or but a little past the prime of life : Pom- 
pey was fifty-seven, and Csesar fifty. The first had 
been early distinguished as an officer, and for many 
years had enjoyed a degree of consideration, which 
far exceeded that of any other Roman citizen of the 
present or any former age. His reputation, how- 



♦ Dio. Cass. lib. xli, e. 36, 37, 38. Caes. de Bell. Crr. lib. ill. 
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ever, in some measure, had sunk, and that of Coesar 
kad risen, on the first shocks of the present war ; 
but the balaaoe was not yet absoUitely settled, and 
the minds of many were yset held in anxious sua* 
peose. The £Ntoiie of Csssar, wkerever he aeted in 
person, had alwajrs prevailed ; but where he himself 
was not present^ his affairs wora a less promkii^ as* 
peei* 

His forces under Curio had acquired an easy pos- 
session of Sicily ; and this officer, encouraged by his 
first success, transported two legions into Africa, 
found Varus encamped near Utica, obliged htm to 
retire iqto the town, and was preparing to beside it» 
when he received intelligence tluU Juba, king of 
Numidia» was advancing to its relief with all the 
powers of his kingdom. This prince had been in* 
duced to take part in the war by his attachment to 
Bompey, and still more by bis personal animosity to 
Cuxio, who, in his Tribunate, had moved for an act 
to deprive him of his kingdom. 

Curio, upon t^is inteUigene^ wisely withdrew 
&Qm Utiqa to a strong post in the neighbourhood, 
and sent orders into Sicily to ha3ten the junction of 
the troops he had left behind him in that island. 
While he waited their coming, some pretended de* 
serters from the Numidian army arrived in his camp, 
and being instructed to mislead him with false intei- 
ligtnoe, rejiorted that the kipg had been recalled to 
defend his own dominions ; and that only Sabura, 
one of bis generals, with a small division, was come 
to give what support he could to the party of Pom- 
pey in Africa. 



upon this infOfmaHmt, Curio ibrtned a design to 
intercept this division of the NnmidiaDs hiSxk they 
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was shut up ID a Binall island on the^same €X)a8t, and, 
with his partyt made prisoners ^. 

The principal storm, however, with which the 
new government was threatened, appeared on the 
side of Macedonia. In this country, Fompey him^ 
self was now at the head of a great force. He had 
transported five legions from Italy ; and, since the 
middle of March, when his last division sailed from 
Brundisium, he had been in the quiet possession of 
Greece, Macedonia, and air the eastern and more 
wealthy and populous parts of the empire. He had 
sent his father-in-law, Cornelius Scipio Metellus, in- 
to the provinces of Asia and Syria^ to collect the 
forces and the revenues of those opulent countries ; 
and dispatched his own son Cneius with instructions 
jto assemble all the shipping that could be found <m 
the coast. He likewise sent general orders to all the 
Roman officers in different parts of the East, and to 
the allies or dependants of the Roman People, to joia 
him with every power they could raise. Seven thou- 
sand citizens of rank had followed him from Italy t. 
Numbers of veterans, who had been settled in Thes- 
saly, repaired to his standard. He was joined by one 
legion from Sicily, by another from Crete, and two 
from Asia. He had two legions under Scipio in Sy- 
ria, had assembled three thousand archers, and as 
many slingers ; had hired, in the neighbourhood of 
Macedonia, two thousaml foot and seven thouiumd 
cavalry. Dejotarus sent him six hundred horse; 

Ariobarzanes fi ve hundred; Cotus,aThracian prince, 

t 

* Pio. Cms. lib. xli, c. 41| et 42. f Plutarch, in Pompeiot 
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five hundred ; the Macedonians furnished two hun- 
dred ; five hundred, being the remains of Grabinius's 
army, had joined him ; his son brought eight hun- 
dred from his own estates ; Tarcundarius three hun- 
dred ; Antiochus Commagenes two hundred : a- 
mounting to fifty-five thousand legionary troops, 
eight thousand irregular infantry, and ten thousand 
six hundred horse. In all seventy- three thousand 
six hundred eflfective men *. 

He had likewise assembled a numerous fleet ; one 
squadron from Egypt, of which he gave the com- 
mand to his son Cneius ; another from Asia, under 
Lelius and Triarius ; one from Syria, under Caius 
Cassius ; that of Rhodes, under Caius Marcellus and 
Cpponius ; that of Achaia and Liburnia, under Scri- 
bonius Libo and M. Octavius : the whole amounting 
to above eight hundred galleys, of which Bibulus 
had the chief command, with orders to guard the 
passage from Italy to Greece, and to obstruct all the 
communications the enemy might attempt by the 
Ionian Sea. 

Pompey had likewise formed large magazines of 
com from Thessaly, Asia, Egypt, Crete, and Cyrene. 
The principal resort of his land forces was at Ber- 
rhcea, on the fertile plains between the Axius and 
Haliacmon, that run into the Bay of Thermae* The 
Roman Senate was represented at Thessalonica by 
two hundred of that body, who, together with the 
two Consuls, held their assemblies, and assumed all 
the functions of the Roman State. The Roman 

• Cmwr de BeUo CiriL lib. iu. 
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faojple ^^TB Ukewtse represented by the ^^oneoorse 
of respectable citizens^ who repaired to the army, or 
to thk place ^« But though 8o many members <^ 
die government, thus violently expelled from Rome, 
^considered themselves as the real constituents of the 
commonwealth, they sufiered the usual time of elec- 
tions to elapse, and did ncA, attempt to preserve in 
Uieir retreat a succession of the usual officers, in op^ 
position to the elections that were made at RoiMf. 
Claudius Marcellus and L» Cornelius Lentulus, at 
the expiration of their year in office, took the several 
commands allotted to them, as usual, under the title 
of FroconsuL 

The general had been extremely active in forming, 
as well as in assembling, this powerful armament. 
He intended, early in the spring, to take possession 
of Dyrrachium, Apollonia, and the other towns on 
the coast, probably with a view to fall upon Italy, 
with a weight which now appeared sufficient to en- 
sure the high reputation as a commander, which bis 
successes, on other occasions, had procured him. 

Caesar, on his part, had drawn all his army to the 
cooet in the neighbourhood of Brundisium ; but it 
was not likely that lie would attempt to pass a sea 
which was commanded by the enemy's fleet, or ven- 
ture upon a coast where he had not a single port, 
and in die face of a superior army, now completely 
formed and appointed, under the command of an 
officer, whom no man was ever supposed to surpass. 
The formality of entering on the office of Consul, to 

• 0i<K CaM. lib. Ill, c 49. 
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whicfa Cesar had been d^ected, it was wiipofiedy 
might dotaifi him at Rome till after the first of Jw- 
Quary ; and Pompey accordingly made no haste in 
taking his intended statioQS on the coast of Epirus^ 
from which he mi^^ either act on the de&smve^ of 
invade Italy as the occasion required *« 

It was difficult, however, to foresee what auoh an 
enemy as Ccesar might attempt Having staid no 
more than eleven days at Rome, while he acted in 
the character of Dictator, and detained his election 
as Consul, without M^iting for his admission into of- 
fice, a formality which his antagonists vainly sup« 
posed was to detain him, he set out in December for 
Brandisium. At this place twelve legions and all his 
cavalry were already, by his order, assembled. He 
found the numbers of his army considerably impair- 
ed by disease, being come from the more healthy 
climates of Spain and Gaul to pass the sickly season 
of autumn in Apulia. In any oth^ hands than his 
own, an army so reduced would have scarcely been 
fit for the defence of Italy against such forces as 
were assembled to invade it $ and his march to Brun^ 
disium would have appeared altogether a defensive 
measure, or intended to counteract the operations of 
his enemy from beyond the seas. The season too ap* 
peared extremely unfavourable to any hostile attempts 
on Greece. But these were in fact encouragements 
to CsBsar, as they were likely to put the enemy off 
his guard, and, instead of a commanding invasion of 
Italy, to lie under the disadvantage of a defensive 
war in his. own quarters. 



* Appian. de Bello CiviL lib. u* 
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No more transports were collected in the harbour 
of Brundisium than were sufficient to receive about 
twenty thousand foot and six hundred horse. Ccesar, 
nevertheless, immediately on his arrival, informed 
the tro(^ of his intentions to embark, and of his re* 
solution to fix the scene of the war in Greece* He 
cautioned them not to occupy transports with unne- 
cessary baggage and horses, and exhorted them to 
rely on the consequences of victory, and on his own 
generosity, fbr a full reparation of any loss they might 
Sustain by leaving their efiects behind them. He 
embarked seven legions in the first division, and with 
TT i> ^/^«- these he himself sailed oh the fourth of Fe- 
c juHus bruary. He turned from the usual course, 
serriiius and stceriug unobserved to the right, ar<* 
isauricus. jiy^^ jj^xt day, where the enemy, if they 

had really been apprised of his embarkation, were 
least likely to expect him, on what was reputed a 
very dangerous part of the coast, under a high and 
rocky promontory, tb^t was called the Acroceraunus. 
As soon as the fleet had come to an anchor, Caesar 
having VibulHus Rufus, one of Pompey's officers who 
was taken in Spain, till now detained as a prisoner, 
dismissed him with a message to his general in the 
following terms : " That both parties bad already 
" carried their obstinacy too far, and might learn^ 
** from experience, to distrust their fortunes ; that 
** the one had been expelled from Italy, had lost Sl- 
^< cily, Sardinia and Spain, with one hundred and 
«* thirty cohorts (or thirteen legions)* ; that the other 

* The armiet of Afrsniusy Fetreius, and Yarro, &c 
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" had sustained the loss of an army in Africa, cut off 
" with its general •, and had suffered no less by the 
" disasters of his party in Illyricum j that their mu- 
" tual disappointments might instruct them how lit- 
** tie they could rely on the events of war ; that it 
" was time to consult their own safety, and to spare 
" the republic ; that it was prudent to treat of peace 
" while the fortunes and the hopes of both were near- 
♦• ly equal : if that time were allowed to elapse, and 
*< either should obtain a distinguished advantage, 
" who could answer, that the victor would be equal- 
" ly tractable as both were at present ? 

" But since all former endeavours to procure a con- 
f* ference, or to bring on a treaty between the lead- 
" ers themselves, had failed, he proposed. That all 
" their differences should now be referred to the Se- 
nate and People of Rome ; that, in the mean time, 
each of them should solemnly swear, at the head 
of their respective armies, That, in three days, they 
should disband all their forces, in order that, being 
" disarmed, they might severally be under a neces- 
sity to submit to the legal government of their 
country ; that he himself, to remove all difficulties 
" that might be suggested on the part of Pompey, 
•• should begin with dismissing all the troops that 
« were under his own command, whether in garrison 
" or in the field V 

, It appears that Caesar, if these declarations had 
been accepted, might have been somewhat embar- 
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* The army of Curio and C. Antonius. 
f Cat. de BelL CIt. lib. iii. 
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fused for evmsioiift } but e^pially bold ia all lusr mea* 
wiiret, be risked tbis 6V6Dt, or rather foresaw it could 
not happen^ as he was saire that this oiBfer of peaces 
like the &<Jtier» would be rejected ; and the rather, 
that it would be considered as an e£kct of his weak«> 
nesS} aad of the danger into which he had fallen by 
hk supposed rash debarkation with so small a force. 
At any rate^ there is no doubt that his tn^sage was 
kttenctod^ in the usual rtrain of his poUcj^ to anniiM 
bia enemy > or to remove the blame of the war fr^m 
bimaelf. As he usually accompanied such overtures 
of peace with the most rapid movements and tbe 
boldest resolutions, the moment VibuUius set out, he 
disembarked his troops, and in the night dispatched 
the transports on their return to Brundtsium to bring 
the remainder of his army. 

His landing on the coast was the first intimation 
received by the enemy of bis intention to pass a sea, 
which they supposed sufficiently guarded by their 
fleets, or of his daring to carry the war into a coun^ 
try» in which they thought themselves secure by the 
sup^iority of their numbers^ and of their other re- 
sources. Bibulus, upon this alarm, put to dea, and 
came in time to iirtercept about thirty of the empty 
trMisports on their return to Italy. These he burnt; 
and, sensible of his own remissness in suffering so 
great a body of the enemy to pass, he distributed his 
ships along the coast, and d^^rmined for the future, 
to keep the sea in the face of every difficulty, and 
under every distress. 

In the mean time, Caesar marched directly to Ori- 
cum, where Lucius Torquatus, on the part of Pom- 
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pey, was posted, with ord^s to mamttta his positioi} 
ISO the last extremity. But Caasar, as saoa as he. ap 
peared in the character of Bomaii Consul^ preceded 
by the ensigns, o£ office, prevailed on the garrison to 
desert their commander, and to surrender the place* 
Without stofiping here, he proceeded to ApoUoma^ 
was received in the same manner by the inbal^tantj, 
ia opposition to the officer wl^ commanded Car FtHD* 
p^» In consequence of these eiamples^he was ae* 
knowlegf»l by all the towns.^ of £pinu3, and conti* 
nued his march with the greatest dispateh towards 
Dyrrachium, where Pompey had collected his mi\u 
tary i^ores, smd formed his (principal maga^nes^ By 
his unexpected arrival he had hopea of being able to 
surprke that important place, and to make himself 
master of it, before a sufficient f(»rce could be smem« 
bled to resist him. 

Pompey, in execution of the plan he had fi>rmed, 
was on his march from Macedom'a towards the 
coast of EpiruS) when he was met by YibulUus, aiid 
received from him the first intelligence of Caesar^s 
laading*^ He was not amused with the message 
which l^is officer brought him, nor did he attempt to 
Edjort the artifice, by affecting to be deceivedv He 
even expressed himself in terms harsh and impolitic, 
" That he neither chose to return to his country, nor 
'^ to hold his life by the concession of Caesar ;" and, 
without, returning, any answer, detached some parties 
towards the coast where the enemy was landect, with 
orders to lay waste the country, break down bridges, 
destroy the woods,, and block up the highways with 
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the timber they felled** He sent expresses to Scipio, 
with an account of Caeisar's arrival in Epirus, and 
with orders to hasten his passage into Europe, with 
all the forc^ he had been able to assemble in Asia* 
He himself advanced with great diligence j and be-^ 
ing informed on the march, that Oricum and ApoU 
Ionia had already fallen into the enemy's hands, he 
hastened to save his magazines and stores at Dyrra-'. 
ckiu-n, a-d wiUuHU .^-iog, night or day, marched 
in such disorder, that many deserted as from a cause 
already ruined or desperate. He arrived^. however, 
in time to prevent the designs of Ca^^ on Dyrra- 
chium i encamped under the walls, sent a squadron 
of ships immediately to retake or block up the har« 
hour at Oricum, and ordered such a disposition of 
the fleet as was most likely to prevent the passage of 
a second embarkation from Italy. 
, Caesar, finding himself prevented at Dyrrachiqm, 
halted on the Apsus ; and, in order to cover Epirus, 
and wait for the second division of his troops from 
Italy, prepared to intrench himself on the banks of 
that river. Having, accordingly secured the main 
body of his army in this post, he himself returned 
with a single legion to receive the submission of the 
towns in his rear, and to provide for the supply of 
his camp. 

In the mean time Bibulus, on the part of Pompey, 
blocked up the harbour at Oricum, and obstructed 
the passage from Italy with his fleet. 

Calenus, on the part of Caesar, who had orders to 

* Appian. lib. ii« 
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lose no opportunity, of transporting his army from 
Brundisium, actually embarked and put to sea ; but 
being met by a packet from Caesarj with intelligence 
of the dispositions which had been made by the ene* 
my to intercept him, he returned, suffering one of 
the vessels that had accompanied his fleet to keep on 
her way, in order to carry an account of his motions ; 
but she was taken by the enemy and destroyed. 

Bibulus, who commanded the fleet which lay be- 
fore Oricum, being precluded from the land by the 
parties which Csssar had posted along the shore, 
forced to bring his daily supplies of wood, water, 
and other necessaries, at a great disadvantage from 
Corcyra, and reduced to great distress, endeavoured, 
under pretence of a negotiation, to obtain a cessation 
of arms. But Caesar, who came in person to Oricum, 
on hearing of this proposition, supposing that the 
design of Bibulus was to find an opportunity, under 
cover of the truce, to procure some supply of provi- 
sions and water, rejected the offer, and returned to 
his camp on the Apsus. 

Eompey had advanced from Dyrrachium^ and took 
post on the opposite bank of that river. Dion Cas- 
sius and Appian agree that he made some attempt to 
pass the Apsus, and to force Csesar in this post ; but 
that he was prevented by the breaking of a bridge, 
or by the difficulties of a ford. According to Caesar's 
own account, the armies continued to observe each 
other, and the troops, separated only by a narrow 
river, had frequent conferences from the opposite, 
banks. It was understood that in these interviews 
no hostilities should be offered. Of the two parties, 

VOL. III. z 
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that of Cssar was the more engaging to soldiers : 
notwithstanding his own affectation of regard to the 
civil constitution of the republic^ his military retain«- 
ers still hoped to remain in possession of the gov^n- 
ment. He therefore encouraged the communication 
<^ his men with those of the opposite party. On this 
occasion Vatinius, by his direction, went forward to 
the bank of the river, and raising his voice, complain* 
ed of the harsh treatment lately otSered to Csssar, in 
the contempt shown to all his overtures and -advan- 
ces to peace. May not one citizen, he said, send a 
message to another, when he means only to prevent 
the shedding of innocent blood ? He proceeded to 
lament the fate of so many brave men as were likely 
to perish in this quarrel ; and was listened to with 
profound silence by many of both armies, who crowd- 
ed to the place. 

These remonstrances on the part of Caesar, deliver- 
ed by an officer of high rank, and appearing to make 
so deep an impression on both armies, when reported 
at Pompey 's quarters, appeared <^ too sericnis a na- 
ture to be slighted. An answer, therefore, was given 
by the direction of Pompey, that on the following 
day A* Vano should be sent to any place that should 
be agreed upon as safe between the two armies, and 
there receive whatever propositions should be made 
to him. The parties accordingly met at a place ap- 
pointed, and multitudes from both armies crowded 
around them* Pompey, considering the whole as an 
artifice to gain time, or to find an opportunity to de- 
bauch his men, probably gave instructions to break 
up the conference, in a way that for the future should 
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keep the troops at a greater distaoce from each other. 
SooQ ^er ihe officers met, some daxts, probably by 
his directions, were thrown from the crowd. Both 
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further supplies. But in this he presumed too nfiuch 
on the first effects of his own operations. Antony, 
who commanded the troops of Caesar in the town of 
Brundisium, by placing numerous guards at every 
landing-place on the contiguous shore, effectually 
excluded the squadron of Libo from any supply of 
wood or water, of which his ships, for want of stow- 
age, could not have at any one time a considerable 
stock} and he reduced them to such distress for 
want of these articles, that they were obliged to a- 
bandon their station, arid to leave the harbour again 
open to the sea. 

In the mean time, pressing orders arrived from 
Caesar to hasten the embarkation of the troops. Dion 
Cassius and Appian relate, that he himself being im* 
patient of delay, embarked alone in disguise on board 
bf a barge, with intention to pass to Brundisium ; 
that, after he had been some time at sea, the weather 
became so bad, as to determine the master of the 
vessel to put back ; but that being prevailed upon 
by the entreaties of Caesar, he continued to struggle 
with the storm for many hours. They farther relate, 
that the mariners being likely to faint, the passenger 
at last discovered himself ^nd encouraged them to 
persist, by telling them that they carried Caesar anfl 
his fortunes ; that, nevertheless, he was forced to 
give way, and afterwards intrusted his orders to a 
messenger ; but that he returned to camp before it 
was known that he had been absent. He himself 
says, that some months being past, and the winter 
far advanced, he suspected that some opportunities 
of effecting the passage of his second division had 
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been lost; that he was become highly impatient, 
and wrote to hasten the embarkation } informiag his 
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bay of Nyinpheu8» about three miles beyond Lissus *» 
on the coast of Dalmatia. This bay opened to the 
south, and was very accessible^ though not secure 
with the present wind. He chose^ however, to risk 
the loss of some ships, rather than fall into the ene- 
mjr's hands; and made directly for this place* So(m 
after he entered the harbour, tihe wind shifted to the 
aouth*west, from which his ships were now suffid^it- 
ly covered, and he debarked without any loss. At 
the same time, the wind, in consequence of this 
diange, blowing more directly on the land, and more 
violently, bore hard on Coponiu8» forced him up<m 
the shore, where the greater part c^ his galleys, bdng 
sixteen in number, were stranded and wrecked. 

Such q£ Antaay^s transports as got safe into the 
bay of Nympheus, koded three veteran legions^ with 
one of the new levies, and eight hundred horse. 
Two oi his tranqioais, one with two hundred and 
tiiirty (^ the new raised troc^is, the other with sotte*^ 
wiittt less than two hundred veterans, being heavy 
sular% feXl astern ; and it being night befc^e they 
wrived, mistook their way, and, instead of the bay 
of Nympheus^ came to an anchor before Lissus* 
Ottacilim Crassw, who was stationed by Pompey 
witii a body of horse in that i^ace to cjbserve the 
coast, manned some small boats^ surrouDded these 
transports, and offered the troops who were on board 
fiivoiirable terms if they would agree to surrender* 
Upon this sammoDs the new levies accordingly 
struck i bnt the veterans ran their vessels ashore, and 
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having landed, foagbt their way, with the loss of a 
few men, to N3rmpheus, where they joined the main 
body Of£ their army that was landed with Antony. 

The colony at Lisms had be^i settled by CsBsar^ 
a^ a part of the province of Illyricam, and now ap* 
paired to favour his cause;; Ottacilius therefore 
thought proper to withdraw with his garrison | and 
Antony having stationed some of the transports at 
this place, to enable Caesar to embark his army for 
Italy, ifi BA was reported, Fompey should attempt to 
remove the scene of the war into that country } and 
haTn^ dent the reminder back for the troops which 
were still left at Brundisium, he dispatch^ messen^ 
ga's to CflDSCT, with the particulars of bis voya^, 
and an account of tbe place at which be had landed. 

The fleets with this division of the army under 
Antony, had been seen on the coast, from the stations 
both of Fompey and of Ccesar, steering to the norths 
wftrd ; but it was not known for some days what 
was become of them. Upon die arrival of the inteU 
Ugence^ that th^had effected a landmg to the north* 
ward, both partks (fetermhied to move to that qimt* 
ten Fonlpey decanqy^ in the night, and knowing 
the route which Antony was likely to take, placed 
biflftself in his way, giving orders that the army, 
witboat lining fires or doondiag tbeir trumpets, 
shodld tetowin in profound siSbnde. Antony, how* 
ever, having intel%eiiee of this difpositioli of the 
eniemy, did not advasice. CsBSar, in the mean time, 
to &vour his junetioi), was obliged to make a con* 
siderable circuit, ascended on the banks of the Apsus 
to a ford at which he pa£»ed } from thence conttno^d 
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bis march to the northward, and seemed to advance 
on Fompey^s right, while Antony remained in his 
front. In this situaticm, Pompey, apprehending that 
he might be attacked on different sides at once by 
Caesar and by Antony, thought proper to quit his 
station ; and leaving their armies to join, fell back 
to Asparagium"", a strong post about a day's march 
from Dyrrachium. 

Caesar, having obtained this great reinforcement, 
was no longer so anxious as he had hitherto been for 
the preservation c^ his possessions upon the coast. 
His enemies, by the superiority of their fleets, could 
prevent his receiving any regular supply of provi* 
sions from the- sea. It was necessary for him, there- 
fore, in orderthat he might have some other resource, 
and be in condition to act on the offensive, to extend 
his quarters by land, and to cover some tract of 
<:ountry ftota which he could subsist his army. For 
this purpose he removed from Oricum the legion 
that was stationed at that place ; taking such pre* 
cautions as were necessary to secure his shipping in 
the port from any surprise by sea. For this purpose, 
he drew the greater part of the vessels on shore, sunk 
one in the mouth of the harbour, and placed another 
at anchor near it, mounted with a considerable tower, 
and manned with a proper force. Being thus secu- 
red on the coast, he sent numerous detachments in 
different directions : L. Cassius Longinus, widi a le- 
gion of new levies, into Thessaly ; C. Calvisiqs Skibi- 
nus, with five cohorts and a party of horse, into 
idStolia; Cn. Domitius Calvinus, with two legions, 
the eleventh and twelfth, into Macedonia ; giving 
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Strict charge to each of these officers, that they should 
collect a]I the forage and provisions which those or 
the neij^hbourinf? countries could furnish. 
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relied for the security of the southern and inland pro- 
v'mceSf 6a the legions which were soon expected to 
land from Asia on the eastern shores of Macedonia or 
Thessaly. 

Scipio, being the father.ia.law of Fompej, had 
been employed in assembling the forces of Asia, and 
bad, by severe exactions, availed himself of the re- 
sources of that opulent province. He was still oc< 
copied in this service at Epfa^us^ when he received 
from Pompey an account of Caesar's arrival in Epims, 
and an order without delay to transport his army in- 
to Europe. He accordin^y, soon after the arrival 
of Csesar'a detachments at their several places of des- 
tination, debarked in the Bay of Therm£, or of Hies, 
salonica, and penetrated into Macedonia, directing 
his march towards the qnarters of the two legions 
which Csesar had sent thither undertfae command of 
Dofflitius Calvinos, and gave a general alann on his 
rente i but being arrived within about twenty miles 
of Domitius, he turned on a sudden into Thessaly* 
as thinking Longinus, who was stationed in that 
country with one legion of raw troops, might be 
made an easier prey. 

To lighten his march, he ieil fads haggage noder a 
guard of eight cohorts* conmtanded by Favoninsy on 
the Hatiacmoit» a river whidi separates Macedonia 
fifoffl ThcGsaly^ and proceeded with grest dispatch to> 
wards the quarters of Longmns, This officer, great, 
ly alarmed at his sudden approach, and mistaking, at 
the same time, for an enemy, a bocty of Thracian 
horse wfadfbwere coming to bis own a3»stance,ba8t3y 
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withdrew by the mountatDS, and continued his retreat 
to Ambracia. Scipio was about to pursue Longinus 
on the route he had taken, when he was recalled by 
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advanced on the different sides, but without any con- 
siderable event. 

While so many large bodies, detached from the 
principal armies, were thus contending in Thessaly 
for the possession of the country, Fompey remained 
to cover the ground, which was of greater import- 
ance to him, in the neighbourhood of the sea, and 
the port of Dyrrachium. Having, at the distance of 
about a day's march in his rear, this town and har- 
bour as a place of arms, at which he had deposited 
his maga^nes and stores, and from which he received 
his ordinary supply of provisions, he had taken his 
measures to protract the war; and trusting to his own 
superior resources, both by sea and by land, did not 
doubt that by waiting until the countries which Cae- 
sar had occupied should be exhausted, he might 
force him to retire from the contest without the risk 
of a battle. To hasten this event, he endeavoured 
every where to straiten his quarters in the country, 
and to block up or destroy all the harbours he had 
on the coast. 

Cnaeus, the eldest of Fompey 's sons, commanding 
the Egyptian fleet, in execution of this plan which 
had been laid to harass the enemy, without exposing 
their cause to a general hazard, attacked Caesar's 
principal naval station at Oricum, raised the vessel 
that had been sunk at the mouth of the harbour^ 
f<H*ced the armed galley that was stationed before it, 
and carried off or destroyed all the ships that were 
laid up in the port. From thence he proceeded to 
Lissus, burnt thirty transports which Antony had 
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]eft in the harbour ; but having made an attempt on 
the town, was repulsed with loss. 

Csesar, on the opposite part, sensible of the interest 
which he had in bringing the war to a speedy deci- 
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he could not enter the town, which was fortified 
against him, was in possession of the only avenue 
which led to it, when the van of Pompey's army ap- 
peared on the hills. 

Pompey, thus shut out from Dyrrachium, where 
he had placed his magazines and stores, and from the 
only harbour he had on the coast, had recourse to 
the Petra, a small promontory which covered a little 
creek or bay not far from the town, and there endea- 
voured to supply the loss of the principal harbour, 
by bringing ships of burden to unload, and by bring- 
ing supplies in boats from his magazines and stores 
in the town ; and in this manner was still in condi-^ 
tion to avoid any immediate risk of his fortunes by 
the chance of a battle. 

CfiBsar, on the other hand, being disappointed in 
the design he had formed to exclude the enemy al- 
together from their magazines in the town of Dyr- 
rachium, and seeing no likdiihood of being able to 
bring the war to a speedy decision, his own com- 
munication with Italy being entirely cut off, and the 
fleets he had ordered from thence, from Sicily, and 
from Gaul, having met with unexpected delays, sent 
an officer, named L. Canuleius, into Epirus, with a 
commission to draw into magazines all the com that 
could be found in that or the neighbouring districts, 
and to secure them at proper places for the use of 
his army. This, however, in a country that was 
mountainous and barren, itself commonly supplied 
with com from abroad, and lately on purpose laid 
waste by the enemy, was not likely to furnish him 
with any considerable supply, or to enable him for 
any time to support a dilatory war. His genius was 
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tkere£ore at work, by some speedier course, to harass 
his enemy, or to hasten the contest to axk end. 

In these circumstances, however, he did not ne-* 
gleet his usual artifices to amuse and distract his an* 
tagonists with professions of moderation, and over* 
tures o£ peace. On hearing of Scipio's arrival in 
Europe, affecting to have despaired of obtaining a 
treaty by any further direct applications to Pompey 
himself, and pretending an appeal to the reason of 
the father-in-law against the obstinacy of the son, he 
sent Clodius, supposed a common friend, with let* 
ters and instructions, to inform Scipio of the great 
pains he had taken to obtain an equitable accommo- 
dation, ^^ all of which," he said, ^^ he was willing to 
^* believe, had failed, through the unhappy timidity 
*' of those he intrusted with his message^, who, be- 
ing persons of inferior rank under Pompey, had 
not the courage to deliver them properly to their 
<< general. But subjoined, that, through the media* 
<< tion of Scipio, who could act with so much &ee- 
<< dom ; who could advise with so much authority ; 
*^ and who, being at the head of a great army attache 
'< ed to his own person, could even enforce what was 
^* just, he might expect a different issue to proposi- 
** tions so fair and so advantageous to all concerned : 
*^ And that, in this event, Scipio would have the ho- 
** nour of being the restorer of peace and good order 
<< to Italy, of renown to the provinces, and of pro- 
" sperity to the whole empire/' Clodius was recei- 
ved with respect ; but on delivering his message, it 
appears that all further communication was refused 
him, as a person who came to insult, or only to amuse 
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with false pretences. Csesar, indeed, wasiiimself, as 
usual, so far from trusting to the eflfect of these pro- 
positions, or so far from remitting his own operations 
in order to confirm his pacific professions, that he 
even redoubled his efforts in that very quarter which 
was intrusted to Scipio himself j and as he had al- 
ready taken possession of Epirus, Acamania, and ^- 
tolia, he carried his views still farther on that side, 
sent F,usius Calenus to be joined by Longinus and 
Sabinus, and with their united forces to endeavour, 
by the isdimus of Corinth, to penetrate into Achaia. 

He himself, at the same time, conceived a design, 
which, to those who do not recollect the ordinary 
intrenchments of a Roman camp, or the works occa-» 
sionally executed by Roman armies, particularly by 
that of Caesar himself, will appear romantic, and ex- 
ceed belief. This was no less than a project to invest 
Fompey, though with a superior army, in his station, 
and, under the apprehension of having his commu- 
nication with the country cut off, force him to recede 
from the coast. For this purpose, a line of counter- 
vallation was to be carried over an extent of many 
miles^; beginning with redoubts on some of the 
heights between the two armies, joining these with 
intrenchments across the valleys, and, as the work 
advanced, presenting a chain, which, if suffered to 
proceed, must amount to a complete investment and 
exclusion from any intercourse with the surrounding 
country. 

Fompey, to counteract this alarming project, took 
possession of some heights in his turn, fortified and 
joined them in the same manner, and while the one 
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endeavoured to eoatradt, f^e othier endeavoured to 
enlarge, the compa$9 of his works. The archera and 
lUingers, on both sides, as m the operations of a siege^ 
were mutually employed to annoy the workmen. The 
armies lay under arms^ and occasionally fought in 
detail for the possession of advantageous grounds* 
When forced from the height which they attempted 
to occupy in one place, they seized upon another 
contiguous, and still continued their line, though 
obliged to change its direction. 

In these operations, a campaign which waar opened 
in January, with the landing of Csesar on the coast 
of Epirusy already drew oq to the middle of summer^ 
Both parties had undergone great labour, and were 
exposed to peculiar distress. Cassar's army, already 
inured at the blockade of Alesia, and the sieges of 
Marseilles and of Avaricuim, to toils like those in 
which they were now engaged, flattered themselves 
with a like glorious issue to their present labours. 
They were in want of bread, and obliged to subsli* 
tute a kind of root boiled up with milk ; but were 
comforted under this hardship with the prospect of 
fields on which the corn Was nearly ripe, ami presents 
ed a plentiful harvest. They not only continued their 
circumvaUations with incredible toil, but turned or 
interrupted all the rivulets or springs that formerly 
watered the grounds to which the euMay was now 
confined. 

Pompey^s army, on their part, were less inured to 
such toilsome operations j and though they had plen* 
ty of bread, which came to them with every wind, 
from the difierent coasts that were still in their pos* 
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session, they were in great distress for want of water 
and forage ; many of thmr horses had died ; the men, 
too long restricted to the same ground, and to the 
same air^ which Was infected with filth, and the ex- 
halation of putrid carcases, and being reduced to jthe 
use of bad water, were become sickly, and overrun 
with infectious diseases^ 

Pompey, nevertheless^ held his enemy at softie dis- 
advantage by the superiority of his numbers, or by 
the extent of line which he obliged him to form and 
ijo defend ; and it appears that he availed himself of 
these advantages with all those abilities of a great 
commander, which he was justly supposed to possess. 
lie not only forced Caesar, without hazarding a ge- 
neral action, to with^aw from many of the heights 
which he attempted to occupy, and obliged him, with 
great labour, to widen the compass of his lines ; but 
harassed him likewise with repeated attacks on the 
works which he had already completed, in some pla- 
ces forced open the bars which the enemy had placed 
in his way^ and recovered his own communication 
anew with the country before him. But as Caesar 
could present his whole army in many places to cover 
the works he was executing, it was impossible, with- 
out risking a general action, which Pompey avoided, 
entirely to stop his progress. 

In the course of these operations, it appears, from 
the text of Caesar's Commentaries, though mutilated 
in this place, that the armies changed the ground of 
tbeir principal encampments, as well as the disposi- 
tion of some separate posts that they mutually at* 
tempted to surprise, and gave frequent alarms. And 
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Cassar mentions no less than six capital actions which 
hs^pened in' one day at the field intrenchments, or 
under the walls of Djrrachium ; and in most of them 
it is probable that Fompey bad the advantage, as he 
acted on the chord, or interior circle, while his anta* 
gonists moved on the curve or the wider cireumfe* 
rence. 

Fompey completed his own line of circumvallation 
to a circuit of fifteen miles, having a chain of four- 
and-twenty redoubts on the different hills over which 
it was carried. By this work he obliged Csesar, by 
receding some furlongs beyond him, to extend his 
compass to above seventeen miles in circumference. 

The extremities of both their works terminated on 
the shore ; and Caesar, having no boats or ships to 
oppose to the numerous craft of his enemy, ought, 
perhaps, by this consideration alone, to have been 
diverted at first from his project. But as he sought 
merely for occasions of action, he was contented with 
the hopes of finding them even under such disad- 
vantages. While he was obliged to remain with the 
strength of his army at that end of his line which 
was nearest the town of Dyrrachium, in order to 
prevent the access of Fompey to the magazines he 
had in that place, he proposed to fortify the other 
extremity of it with double works, and had already 
thrown up, at the distance of two hundred yards 
from each other, two intrenchments, consisting of a 
parapet ten feet high, and of a ditch fifteen feet wide } 
one facing the lines of Fompey, the other turned to 
the field, in order to guard against any surprise from 
parties which, coming by water, might land on hia 
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flank or in his rear. He was likewise about to join 
these intrenchments by a traverse or curtain^ to 4e« 
fend the extremity of his lines from the sea. 

Before this traverse was finished, Pompey m^de a 
disposition to force his way at the opening it was in* 
tended to close, and of consequence to take his ene- 
my in the rear over the whole extent of his works.^ 
For this purpose he brought in the night sit entire 
legions, or sixty cohorts, to that part of his own in** 
trenchments which faced this place. He embarked 
a numerous body of archers, slingers, and other light 
troops, having their heliqets and shields masked, as 
it seems was the custom, with basketwork, to break 
the force of the stones which were likely to shower 
from the elevated sea-bank, or from the enemy ^s pa- 
rapets^ and was prepared to make way for the ariqy 
to pass, haviilg quantities of fascines and other ma* 
terials proper to fill tip the ditch. This embarkation 
was effected in the night ; and the officer whq com- 
manded it had orders to land part of the troops in 
the rear of both Caesar's intrenchments, and another 
part in the space betwixt the two lines, where the 
work was still incomplete. These separate divisions 
were to be supported by the whole force of the le* 
gions in front, who were to take advaqtage of any 
effect which the missiles from their boats might pro- 
duce on the flank or the rear of the enemy. 

These attacks were accordingly made at the dawn 
of day, in three diflferent places at once, and had all 
the consequences of a complete surprise. They fell 
with the greatest effect upon the station of the ninth 
legion, of which the piquets and other guards being 
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iMtBXkHy routed^ the whole legion Was put under 
arms to 8U][)pbrt thenit but, soon infected with the 
panic* was carried off in the flight. Antony, who 
occupied the nearest station oh the heights, appear- 
ing in that instant with twelve cohorts, and a better; 
countenance^ stopped for a while the purgui^t of thd) 
enemj, and furnished a retreat to tlie troops wha 
were routed. 

The alarm was conveyed to Caesar himself, by fires 
Hghted on all the hills, and he hastened to the ground 
with as many cc^orts as could be spared from the 
posts in his way j but he came too late. Fompey 
had diready forced the intrenchments* had burst from 
his confinement^ and was beginning to encamp in i 
new position, where, without losing his communica^ 
tion with the sea, he rendered abortive for a long 
time Caesar's purpose of excluding him from the sup^ 
plies of necessaries or conveniences which were to be 
derived froin the land, and was now in a posture to 
command a free acce^ to water and forage, from the 
want of which he had been chiefly distressed in his 
late situation. 

Thus Caesar, i&r from reaping the fruits which he 
e:xpected from the labour di so many months, began 
to incur the censure of a visionary projector, who 
presumed to practise on the ablest captain of the age 
the arts with which he had succeeded against igno* 
rant barbarians^ or, at most, against generals of mean 

capacit5'. 

These circumstances, however, probably made not 
any impression on Caesar himself, nor greatly altered 
the confidence of his army; he presented himself 
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again before the enemy in their new position^ and 
pitched his camp in their presence, still determined 
to act on the offensive, even in the sequel of attempts 
in which he had tailed. An action accordingly fol- 
lowed, of which the result is evident, although it is 
difficult, from the imperfect text of his Commen- 
taries, to ascertain the detail. It appears that both 
armies had changed the ground which they had taken 
immediately after the last action : that in this remove 
Fompey had taken possession of the camp which 
Csesar had left ; and, as his army, being more nume* 
i^ous, occupied more ground than that of Caesar, he 
made a second intrenchment, quite round that which 
had been formerly occupied by the enemy. This 
camp was covered by a wood on one side, and by a 
river, at the distance of four hundred paces, on the 
other. 

While Pompey lay in this position, he had thrown 
up a line of communication from his flank to the 
river, in order to cover his access to water. But 
after he had taken this precaution, he thought pro- 
per to change his ground, and had moved about the 
distance of half a mile on his march to occupy a new 
situation, when, for some purpose that is not ex- 
plained, he thought proper to send back a legion, or 
large detachment of his army, to resume the posses- 
sion of the ground he had so recently left. 

Caesar, on his part, being occupied in fortifying 
a camp in the last situation he had taken, 6nd ob- 
serving this returning detachment from Pompey, 
thought it gave him a favourable opportunity, by 
cutting it oS\ to recover part of the credit he had 
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lost in the late sction* While, to amuse the enemy, 
he ordered his men to continue the work in which 
they were engaged, he himself marched with twenty* 
three cohorts, in two divisions, under c(wer of the 
wood, came to the ground unobserved, and with the 
division which was led by himself, cnixed with the 
enemy, who had already taken possession of the ex- 
terior lines, and with great slaughter drove them 
from thence to the interior intrenchment. The other 
divisicm being in the meaa time to attack the same 
works at a different place, mistook the line of com* 
rounication which covered the access from the camp 
to the river fo^ the main intrenchment of the camp 
itself, and before they perceived their mistake, had 
run along this line to a great distance in search of an 
entrance ; when observing, at last, that the line 
along-which they ran was not defended, the infantry 
went over it first, and were followed by all the ca- 
valry ; but the time which they had lost by their 
£>rmer mistake, gave Pompey an opportunity to 
come to the relief of his detachment. As soon as 
he appeared, Caesar's cavalry, finding themselves en- 
tangled between the line of communication, the in^ 
trencfament of the camp, and the river, began to re- 
tire with great precipitation, and were followed by 
the foot, who fell into great confusion. That part 
of Pompey's detachment, which, in the beginning of 
the action, had been defeated by Caesar, now finding 
themselves likely to be supported, rallied in the rearr 
gate of the camp ; and the party which Caesar him- 
self commanded against them, observing the precipir 
tant retreat of the other division, s^w danggrs and 



crowded back to the ditch, and, ia attempting to re* 
pass it, were killed in such heaps, or were trodden 
under foot in sach nnmben, that the slain filled up 
the ditchy and nnide a passage for those who follow-' 
ed. 

Id this state of general confusion and terror, the 
presence and authoritj of Ceesar, which, on other 
occasions,, used to be of so gre^t e&ct, were entirely 
din-egarded. The bearer q£ a standard, upoii Caesar's 
catehing it, and endeavouring to stop him, quitted 
his hold, aad continued to run without it ; a rider, 
whose horse be had seized by the bridle, dismounted 
and ran off on foot. The rout was complete ; but 
the ditches and works, amongst which the action 
begui, as th^ embarrassed the flight of the one par- 
ty, so they retarded the pursuit of the other ; and 
Pbmpey, who did not expect sach a victory, remain- 
ed in sns^nse. He mistook the flight of Caesar for 
a feint, to draw him into some ambuscade. In this 
he was governed, probably, by the high estimation 
ibr discipline and valour to wbidi' Cssar's army was 
so justly entitled, but which no troops can uniform- 
ly support at all times ; and if it be true, as is pro> 
bable, that the flight of an army in actual rout may 
be always dietinguished from a concerted retreat, he 
on this day committed an unpardonable error \ and 
Caesar, who may he inclined to exaggerate the over- 
sights,' though not the advant^es, of his enemy, 
owns that he himself lost about a thousand men, 
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with ^baat thirty standards or coldiir^ ^id owed thei 
preservation of his army to the excessive caution or 
incapacity of bis enemy. He himself acted indeed 
Uke a person defeated, instantly abandoned all his 
£imaiis lines of Dyrrachium, and all hb outports,. 
and, to make head against the victor; bronght all the 
scattered parts of his army together, 

Pompey, in the mean time, lost the opportunity^ 
or was not sensible of his fortune till after the time 
for imptoving it was past. But this victory, although 
it bad not been perceived in the moment at which 0, 
signal advantage might have been made of it, waa 
immediately afterwards greatly exaggerated. Pom*' 
pey had from his own army the usual salutations of 
triumph^ or receive the title of Imperator, which 
he continued in the usual form to assume, and sent 
his accounts of the action, by expressei^ to every 
part of the empire ; but had the moderation, how-* 
ever^ to abstain from the practice which was com^ 
mon in the case of victories obtained over foreign 
emmnies, that of binding his fasces and his dispatched 
with laureL 

Caesar, by carrying the war into Macedonia, ha4 
put himself in a very arduous situation. He had 
passed over a sea on whtdi the enemy were masters^ 
and had invaded a country of which they were in 
possession, with forces greatly superior to his own : 
but this daring adventure, which, even in its first 
successes, exjcited astonishment, now exposed him 
to censure, and his attempt to invest so great bA 
officer as Pompey, at the head of an army superior to 
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his own, appeared altogether wild and extravagant. 
The merit of all his former campaigns, as is common 
upon reverses of fortune, b^an to be questioned by 
those who, after the event, can instruct and correct 
every general ; and the gloiy he had gained in the 
former part jof the war was entirely obscured. . He 
was even said to have gained the Spanish army by 
corruption, and to have purchased with money the 
surrender which he pretended to have farced by his 
address and his sword. People returned to their 
first appnehensions, that Pompey Was the greatest 
general which any age or nation had ever produced ; 
that he had effectually put an end to the present 
contest, and had left nothing for his party to do but 
to reap the advantage of a victory he had obtained 
for them. 

Some time before this event, and while the minds 
of men were yet in suspense, Cato, in one of the 
councils which had been summoned by Pompey^ ob- 
served that Caesar had acquired much popular favour 
by his ostentation of mercy, and by the hopes of 
protection which he held out to every man who did 
not actually take arms against him } while Pompey 
and his followers, by publishing threats against all 
who did not actually espouse their cause, had ren- 
dered the army of the republic an object of terror : 
he therefore moved, that a proclamation should be 
issued, containing assurances, that every town not 
actually in arms should be protected, and that no 
Uood should be shed but in the field of batUe. A 
resplution to this puipose had been accordingly pub^ 
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lished at tiiat time * ; but in the present exultation 
of victory was fi^otten. The times were said to 
r^uire exemplary jui^ce, and to justify executions 
and forfeitures, not only of those who were actually 
in arms against their country, but of those likewise 
who had betrayed its cause by a mesok and profligate 
neutrality. The favourites of Pompey already, in 
imagination, sated their revenge, and gratified their 
avarice, at the expense of the opposite party and of 
its abettors t. Every one considered the ^ae wl^ich 
he himself was to make of the victory, net how it 
might be secured or rendered complete. 

The shock which Caesar had received in so critical 
a time and situation, was, not without reason, sup- 
posed to be decisi\^ ; he had abandoned all the 
ground for which be had fought. His army appear*- 
ed to sinlf: under the weight of their misfortunes. 
Inferior to the enemy in numbers, greatly reduced 
by their losses, and fallen in their own estimation^ 
they were not soon likely to recover the courage re- 
quired to contend for the field again with so renown** 
ed and so superior an adversary. 

Caesar, however, was not overwhelmed by these 
appearances ; he knew what was the force of an army 
which had been taught, by the experience of many 
years, to repose the utmost confidence in themselves 
and in their general, and which was not likely to 
sink, without hopes of recovery, under any single 
event. He considered their apparent dejection as a 
symptom of indignation, and of rage, more than of 

* Plutarch, in yit Pompeiii p. 494. f €«»• de Bell. Cir. lib. iii, c 86« 
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iMT df dabftsement ; and, iristead of blame or icM 
pfoach^ soothed tiiem with conisolatidni and with the 
apologies which he indastriously framed for their 
Uto miscarriage* He bid tiiem recoUect their former 
aciioiiif and Uot be diamayed by a single accident 
which befell them in the midst o£ a career sustained 
with a spirit so much superior to that of any en^my 
they had ever encountered. '^ If fortune has crossed 
** us for once/' he said, ^' we must retrieve our losses 
*' by diligence and rescdotion* Di£Biculties only ex-* 
*^ dte the brave^ and awaken llieir ardour ; you have 
'* formerly experienced difficuhies, and every soldier 
^ who was with me at Gergovia will remember the 
^^ effects of perseverance and courage/' 

He was sensible, however, that some particular 
officers had set a shameful example; and he supposed, 
tteit by singling out these for puliishment^ he mi^it 
seem to exculpate the soldiers^ and reinstate them in 
their own esteem. For this reason be dismissed, iirsth 
ia&mjf some bearers of standards, who, he alleged^ 
bad misled the troops, whose object it is never to 
part from their colours. By th^e means the sullen 
d^ection c^the legionst was changed into rage, and 
an ardent impatience to r^rieve their honour *. They 
did not presume to importune their general to intrust 
them so soon again with his fortunes ; but they im^ 
p6sed voluntary ta^s, by way of penance^ on them^ 
selves^ saying, they deserved no better. Many cf 
the superior officers gave it as their opinion to GmMt\ 
that whatever resolution he might have taken for the 
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fbture plan of the war^ so favourable a diq)Osition in 
the army^ and so fair an opportunity of yet ending 
the contest with honour on the very groupd on 
ii^hich they had incurred their disgrace, should not 
be neglected^ nor suffered to escape. Caesar, how- 
ever, could not be persuaded to stake his fortunes on 
the ^ect of a feverish ardour, which still had some 
mixture of consternation or dismay, nor to rely on a 
fury which had more of despair than of rational con- 
fidence, against the impetuosity of a superior enemy 
recently flushed with victory. Nor was he safe to 
remain in his present situation, without any posts in 
his rear to secure his communication with the coun- 
try, and without any immediate prospect of supply 
for the subsistence of his army. For these reasons^ 
he determined, without loss of time, to decamp, and 
to remove to some distance from the enemy ♦. In 
the first night after this resolution was taken, and as 
soon as it was dark, the sick and wounded, with all 
the baggage, under the escort of a legion, were sent 
off^ with orders that they should not halt till they 
reached ApoUonia, being a march of about thirty 
mile^. At three in the morning, the main body of 
the army, observing a profound silence, turned out 
of the camp by different gates, and took the same 
route. Two legions yet remained for the rear-guard. 
These, after a proper interval, being ready to depart, 
sounded the usual march, to make the enemy believe 
die van of the army was then only beginning to 
move ; and the whole being thus already on their 

• Css. de BeU. CIt. Ub. iii. 
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wayt and without any incumbrance, they soon gain- 
ed a considarable distance from those who were like-^ 
ly to pursue them. 

Pompey, as soon as he was apprised of this retreat, 
drew forth his army and followed with great expedi- 
tion* After marching a few miles, he overtook, with 
his cavalry, the rear of Caesar's army at the passage 
of the river Genusus; but being received by the 
horse, interlined with infantry, made little impres- 
sion, imd saw them effect the passage of the river 
without any considerable loss. 

Cassar, having thus completed an ordinary march, 
took possession of the lines which he had formerly 
occupied at Asparagium ; but not intending to re- 
main in that station, gave orders to the legions only 
to rest on their arms. And, in order to deceive the 
enemy, sent forth his cavalry by the front gate in 
their sight, as if with intention to forage ^ but with 
orders to wheel under cover of some rising ground, 
and to re-enter the camp again on a different side, 
and to take post in the rear of the infantry, then 
about to resume their march. Pompey, supposing 
that the enemy's cavalry were actually foraging, or 
from every appearance convinced that Caesar had de- 
termined to halt for the night, and that the business 
of the day was over, fc^owed his example, pitched | 

in the same lines, which he likewise had formerly oc- 
cupied at this place, and suffered his men to stray in 
search of forage and wood ; many also who, in the 
hurry with which they decamped in the morning, 
had not time to make up their package, were now 
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allowed to lay down tbmr arms, and return to Dyr- 
rachium in search of the effects they had left. 

Cassar, who waited only until the measures he had 
taken should so &r mislead the enemy, again put his 
army in motion about noon, and without interrup* 
tion, on the same day completed a second march of 
eight miles ; while Pompey's army, having already 
laid aside their arms and encamped, were not in con* 
dition to follow* Cassar having gained so much 
ground a-head of the enemy, continued his retreat 
during some of the subsequent days in the same 
order, having his baggage advanced some hours be- 
fore him : and Pompey, having fallen so far behind 
by the delay of the first day, and having harassed his 
army in attempting to regain what he lost ; on the 
fourth day, entirely discontinued the pursuit. 

This respite gave to both parties some leisure to 
deliberate on the plan of their next operations. Cae- 
sar continued his march to ApoUonia, that he might 
lodge his sick and wounded, pay off the arrears of 
his army, and make a proper disposition for the se^ 
curity of the places he held on the coast And ha* 
ving already one cohort at Lissus, placing three at 
Oricum, and four at Apbllonia, he proceeded on his ^ 
'route from thence to the southward. He proposed, 
without delay, to penetrate into Thessaly, and to oc- 
cupy, for the subsistence of his army, as much as he 
could of that fertile country. He flattered himself, 
that if Pompey should follow him thither, or remove 
to a distance from his own magazines and his sup- 
plies^ by sea,^ the war might be continued between 
them upon equal terms. If he attempted to retake 
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Oricum and the towns on the coast, he must expose 
Scipio and the body under his command^ in the east* 
em parts <^ Macedonia^ to be separately attacked ; 
or, if he wished to preserve Scipio and his army, he 
would be obliged to quit his design upon Oricum in 
order to support him* If he should pass into Italy^ 
it was proposed to follow him by the coasts of DaU 
matia. And this last alternative of carrying the war 
into Italy, from the difficulties, the delays, and the 
discredit to which it might have exposed CsBsar's 
cause, appears to have been thepreferable choice for 
Pompey* It was accordingly debated in council. 
Whether, being master of the sea, and having abun- 
dance of shipping, he should not transport his army, 
regain the seats of government, and strip his antago* 
nist of that authority which he derived froin thence ? 
or, whether he should not stay to finish the remains 
of the war in Macedonia? The advanti^es likely to 
result from his return to Rome with the ensigns c^ 
triumph, after he had left it with some degree of dh^ 
grace, were obvious. But the war appeared so near 
to ita end, that it was reckoned improper to leave 
any part of it unfinished. It was argued, diat, by 
quitting the present seat of the war, Csesar would be 
left to recover bis forces in a country yet full of re^' 
sources, and would only exchange the western part 
of the empire for the east, from whence Sylla Ifsd 
been able, and from whence Pomp^ himMlf was 
now about to recover the city and the possession of 
Italy. 

But, what weighed most of all in the^se delibera*- 
tions, was the safety of Scipio, which requjped the 
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presence of Pompey in Macedomar. II the last 
should remove his army from thence^ the former, 
with the forces recently arrived from A^a, would 
fall a sacrifice to the enemy. • 

Upon these motives, Pompey, as well as Caesar, 
having their several detachments, or separate bodies, 
to be suWained or rescued from the dangers with 
which^ tliey were threatened, determined ta march 
intoThessaly,concertingtheir respective movements, 
so as to protect their own parties, or to cutoff those 
of the enemy. Gaasar, by his march to ApoUoniav 
bad been turned from his way ; and having the dis- 
credit of a defeat, or being supposed on hisHi^t, 
was harassed or ill received by the country as he 
{lassed; The messengers, whom he had dispatched 
to Domitius, were;iittercepted; and rtiis officer, while' 
both armies were advancing, having made some 
movements in Macedonia^ in quest of provisions, and 
having, with the two legions he commanded, &Ue» 
into Pompey's F0iit€, niarrowly escaped, and only by 
a few houfs^ being surprised and taken. 

Caesar, having arrived in time to rescue Domitiits, 
and being joined by him as he passed the mountain^ 
iirto Thessaly, continued his march to Gomphi The 
peojde of this place having refused toopen their gates^* 
he scaled tl^ walls, gave the town to be pillaged, 
and intending, by this example, to deter others from 
retarding his march by fruitless resistance, he put all 
the inhabitants ta the sword. When he arrived at 
Metropolis, the people, terrified by the fete of Gom* 
phi, received him as a friend ; and Csesar, to contrast 
this with the former example, gave them his protec 
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tiot). From hence to Latiss^ where Scipio, havti^ 
fallen back from the Haliacmont then lay with a con^ 
siderable army, the country was open^ and Caesar^ 
or his parties, were every where permitted to advance 
without opposition. Having passed all the lessor ri- 
vers which fall into the Peneust he took post on the 
Enipeus, which runs through the ditftrtet <^ Iliarsa- 
lia. Here he commanded extemive (dains, covered 
with forage and with ripening com ; had a very fer- 
tile country to a great distance in his rear ; and be^ 
in^ joined not only by DcMnitius, but probably like^ 
wise by the legion which Longinus commanded in 
iBtolfa, in all Amounting to ten legions, he was in 
condition to renew bis offensive operations. 

Pompey, at the same time, directed his moti<»is^ 
likewise towards the same quarter ; but althotigh he 
had the more direct route, and was every where re- 
ceived as victor in the late action, was still on his 
march. Scipio had advanced from Larissa to receive 
him } and being joined, they tocdc post together on a 
height near the village of Pharsalus, and in sight of 
Ca^ar's station, at the distance of no mare than thir- 
ty stadia, or about three miles ^. The artnies being 
some time fixed in this position, Caesar drew forth, in 
the front of his intrenchment, to provoke his anta- 
gonist. It was evidently not the interest of Pbmpey 
to give an enemy, whom he had brought into consi-^ 
derable straits^ an opportunity of relief by the chance 
of a battle. But as this was a defiance, and had some 
effect on the minds of the soldiers, it was proper to 
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xetura it } ^nd both sides^ during many days, conti* 
iiiied to turn out in the front of their respective lines, 
daesar advanced, on each successive day^ still nearer 
to Pompey's ground ; but there were some difficul- 
ties in the way of his farther iqpproach, in which he 
was unwilling to engage himself in the presence of 
an en^ny, nor was Pompey inclined to quit the neo^i- 
lience on which he had hitherto formed his line of 
battle* 

^ The summer being far i^nt, and much of the fo- 
rage and corn of the neighbouring plains being con*- 
sumed, Ccesar began again to sulSer for want of pro- 
visions, and having qo hopes of bringing the enemy 
to a battle on this ground, he determined to change 
it, for some situation in which he could more easily 
subsist his own army, or, by moving about, harass 
the enemy with <K>ntinual marches, and oblige them 
perhaps to give him an opportunity to &ght them on 
equal terms. Having resolved on this plan, and ha- 
vmg aj^ointed a day on which the army should 
move, the tents being already struck, and the signal 
to inarch given, while the van was passing through 
the rear-gate of the camp, it was observed, that Pom- 
pey 'a army, being formed according to their daily 
practice, had advanced farther than usual in the front 
^tbeir lines. Caesar immediately gave orders to halt, 
saying to those who were near him, *^ The time we 
^' have so earnestly wished for is come ; now let it 
'* be seen how we are to acquit ourselves.'' He im« 
mediately ordered, as a signal of battle, a purple en<- 
sign to be hoisted on a lance, at the place where hh 
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x)wn te»t bad been recently struck *"• Apfnan sBys, 
That he likewise ordered the pales to be drawn, and 
the breast-work to be levelled in the front of his 
camp, or towards the enemy, that his army m^ht 
Sot hope for a retreat, nor have any intrencfaflaents 
within which to retire t. 

It was evidently Pompey's interest to avoid a bat> 
tie, and to wait for the effect of the distresses to 
which Caesar's army must have been exposed on the 
approach of winter, But this is the most difficult 
{>art in war, requiring great ability in the-genend» 
tc^ether with unalterable courage and discipline in 
the troops. A commander may be qualified to 6ght 
a battle, but not dexterously to avoid an antagonist 
who presses upon him : an army may have that 
species of course which impels them in acition, but 
not that degree of steailiness or constancy which is 
required to support them long unemployed in the 
presence of an enemy* In whatever degree Pompey 
himself was qualified for the part which the service 
required of him, he was attended by numbers of Se* 
nators and persons iof high rank, who, thinking 
themselves in a civil or political capacity equal with 
their general, bore the continuance of their military 
subordination with pain. They said, he was like 
Agamemnon among the kings, and protracted a war 
that might have been ended in a day, merely to efi<^ 
joy his command. Nursed in luxury, and averse to 
business, petulant in safety, useless in danger, impa^ 
tient to be at their villas in the country, and their 

* riutArch in yiu Fompeii. f Appiim. de Bello Cir. lib. |i. 
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amus^neiits in the town> and anticipating the ho- 
nours and succession to office which they imagined 
due to their rank and their merits in the present ser- 
vice, they railed at the conduct of their leader, af- 
fected courage by urging him to fight, whilst in reali- 
ty they only wished to terminate the suspense and 
anxiety of a campaign, which they had not the reso- 
lution to endure. Many of the allies, then also pre- 
sent in the army, who were princes of high state in 
their own dominions, were impatient of so much de- 
lay J and the troops of every denomination, led by 
the example of their superiors, were loud in th^ir 
censures of a caution which they thought themselves 
in condition to dispense with. 

Pompey» thus urged by the clamours of his army^ 
felt himself under a necessity of coming to a speedy 
decision, and had prepared for action on the morning 
of that very day on which Caesar was about to de** 
camp. Although he was sensible, that, in this con-^ 
juncture, it was not his interest to hazard a battle, it 
is probable that he did not think the risk was greats 
He too, as well as others of his party, had become 
elated and confident upon his late success *• His 
numbers. greatly surpassed those of Caesar, especially 
in horse, archers, and slingers ; and he trusted, that, 
by this part of his army, he should prevail on the 
wing9, and carry his attack to the fiank, and even 
to the rear of the enemy. Having the Enipeus, s^ 
small river with steep banks, on his right, whiqh 
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sttfficienUy covered ohe of his flaiiks *, he 4rew Ml 
the cavalryi amountjng to seven thottsand, witii the 
archers aod slingerSt to his left^ expecting that the 
evei^t of the battle would be determined on this 
wing. IJe himself^ therefore^ lock post to second 
the operations of the cavajry, still keeping under hU 
immipdiate view the two famous legions which he 
had called off from Caesar at the beginning of the 
war. Scipip was posted in the centre, with the le* 
gions from Syria, having the great body of the in^- 
fantry divided on his right and his left. The right 
of the whole was covered by a Cilician legion, and 
the remains of the Spanjish army which had joined 
Pompey under Afranius^ The whole amounted to 
one hundred cohorts, or about forty-fiVe thousand 
foot, drawn up in a line of ten men deep t. 

Caesar, observing this disposition, formed his army 
in three divisions ; the le^ was commanded by AUr 
tony, the right by Sylla, and the centre by Cn. Do* 
initius. The tenth legion was posted on the right| 
and the ninth on the left of the whole. He had 
jeighty cohorts in the field ; but these so incompletCi 
as not to exceed above twenty-two thousand men. 
He saw the disparity of his cavalry and irregulars 
on the right^ having no more than a thousand ho^se 
to oppose to seven thousand of the enemy. But in 
prder to reinforce and support tb^m^ he draughted a 
Cohort from each pf the legioiii^ on the right to form 
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fLtt^etVQi which he pladed in t^e teftt of his cavalry, 
v/hh orders to fiustain them, or to repd the enemy's 
horse, ivhen they should attempt^ as he expected, to 
ttrm his flank. This body ibrm«d a fourtib division 
of his army, not placed in the eatne foie irith tiie 
other divi^ons ; but Ikdng obli<^ely to the iigfat» 
in order to receive the cavalry that was destined to 
turn upon that side, and instead of a flank to present 
them with a front which they did not expect He 
padded along the lines of his right, and earnestly en^ 
treated them not to engage till they got the signal 
from himself. He reminded them of his continual 
attention to the welfare of hismen^desmngthemto 
recollect with what solicitude be had endeavoni^dto 
bring on a treaty, in order to save both armies to the 
republic j and how far he had always been from any 
disposition wantonly to shed the soldier's blood. He 
Was answered with shouts that expressed an impa- 
tience to begin the action. Pompey had directed 
the cavalry and archers assembled on his left to be- 
gin the attack j and instructed them, as soon as they 
had driven Cesar's horse from the plain, to fall upon 
the flank and the rear of his infantry. 

These dispositions being completed, a solemn pause 
and an interval of silence ensued. The same arms 
and the same appearances presented themselves on 
the opposite sides. When the trumpets gave the 
signal to advance, the sounds were the same } many 
are said to have shed tears ^. Being so near, that 
they had only space enough in which to acquire 

1 
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that XBfid motion widi which they conunonly shock* 
ed, Cflsaar's army began to rush forward, whfle Potti* 
p^'s, agreeably to orders be had given them, remain- 
ed.in their places, expecting that the enemy, if they 
werem»ie to run a dcNuble space in coming to the 
shock, would be disordered, or out of breath. But 
the veterans in Cesar's line, suspecting the intention 
of this unusual method of receiving an enemy, made 
a fill! stop ; and having drawn breath, came forward 
again wi^ the usual rapidity. They were received 
with perfect order, but not with that resistance and 
eqml force which motion alone could give. The ac- 
tion became general near about the same time over 
the wkde front. Pompey's horse, as was expected, 
in the first charge, put Cesar's cavalry to rout, and, 
together with the archers and slingers, were hasten- 
ing to turn the flank of the enemy. But as soon as 
they opened tlneir view to the rear, being surprised 
at the sight of a regular body of iniantry, which was 
drawn up in firm order to oppose them, and the con- 
fusion into which they were ^rown by the push and 
wheel they had made, disqualifying them to meet 
such an enemy, they instantly gave way ; and al* 
though no one was in condition to pursue, fled to the 
heights. The archers and slingers, being thus de- 
serted by the horse, were put to the sword. And 
Pompey's left, on which he expected the enemy 
could not resist him, being flanked by the cohorts 
who bad defe^;ed his cavalry, began to give way. 
Caesar, iq order to increase the impression hte had 
made, brought forward fresh troops to the front of 
bis own line ; and while his reserve turned upon the 
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flanks made a general charge, which the enemy no 
longer endeavoured to withrfand. 

Pompey, on seeing the flight of his cavalry, an 
event he so little expected, either thought himself 
betrayed, or, despairing of the day, put.spurs to his 
horse, and returned into cuop. As he entered the 
praetorian gate, he called to the guards to s^d to 
their arms, and to provide f(^ the worst *^ I go tli« 
** rounds,'' he said, ^' and visit the poBis.** It is like- 
ly that surprise and mortification had unsettled his 
mind. He retired to his tent in the grj^test dcjec*- 
tion, and yet he wiedted the isaue *• His army, in 
the mean time, beingrouted, fled in confusi<m through 
the lanes of their own encampment. It was mMOt, 
and the victors, as well as the vanqui^ed, were 
greatly fatigued ; but Caesar ^dom left any re&ikg^ 
to a flying enemy, not even bdbind their entrench- 
ments. He ordered Fompey's lines to, be storm- 
ed, met with some little resistance from the guards 
that were placed on the parapet, but soon prevailed* 
The rout and the carnage continued through the 
streets and thle alleys of the camp, to the rear^^te 
and passages through which the vanquished 'were 
crowding to recover the fields, and from which, 
without any attempt to rally, they continued their 
flight to the neighbouring hills. 

When Pompey's army drew forth to battle, their 
tents were left standing, as in full confidence of vicr 
tory i and the plate, furniture, and equjpage of the 
officers were still displayed, ^ if intended for show. 

♦ C«s, dc BcUo Civile, Ub. iii. c. 04. 
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JNbtwitfastandiiig iJiis drcinnstaiice^ Cassar had au- 
thority enough to Testrain his troc^s * from plunder, 
and continued tilie pursuit Seeing crowds of the 
vanquished had occupied a hill on the rear of their 
late statkm, he made haste to surround them, and to 
^ut ijff thdr farther retreat. But they themselves, 
having observed that the place wasdestitute of water, 
abandoned it b^re they could be prevented, and 
continued theot fl^t. Cassar having ordered part 
of the army to keep possession of the enemy's camp, 
another part to return to their own, he himseli^ with 
four l^ons, endeavoured to intercept those who 
continued to flee in their way to Larissa. He had the 
advantage of the ground ; so that after a hasty march 
lof six miles, he got before them ; and, having thrown 
himself in their way, obliged them to halt. They 
toek possession of a height over a stream of water, 
jirom which they ho|>ed to be supplied. Night was 
&st approaching, and the pursuers were i^ent with 
&tigue i but Caesar yet prevailed on his men to throw 
up some works to prevent the access of the enemy 
to the brooks ; when, overwhelmed with toil^md dis- 
tress, these remains of the vanquished army offered 
to "capitulate ; and while the treaty was under delibe« 
ration, many among them who were Senators and per- 
sons of rank, withdrew in the night, or made their 
escape ; the restsurrendered at discretion* Persons 
t^ distinetifm, who had been formerly prisoners, and 
experienced a clemency which was no longer neces- 



• The spoils of an enemy were commonly secured by the Romans in a re- 
l^alar maiuier> to be e^pally dinded. 
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saiy, were now put to death. Some^ in a manner to 
be afterwards quoted, were spared at the intercession 
of their friends, to whom Cassar permited, that each 
should save one of the prisoners^. The private men 
took oaths of fidelity to the victor, and were inlisted 
in his army. Cassar, having ordered such of his men 
as had been on service all the night, to be relieved f 
from his camp, he himself continued his march with ^ 
a fresh body the same day to Larissa. 



• Dio. CasB. lib. xU, c. 62. 
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